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CHAPTER I. 



Qm tks ananfeiMni qf ike dwer$ maiten eontaim§d in tkt iub$$^ 
fueni Ckupfetii^ oitd on the method which aught to he pnrtHed in 
thfi fHu/ffyit^ nftheH m^Ueti. 

1 . 8«iva^ we begin tq sludy %\^ cQutenh of ^ny bool^ \ f{|at ^ 
tQ %V!h iN^fore H^ begin to endeavor t^ pbM^in « tborougb know- 
ledge 0f those cc^tents } we ougbti if possible, to gfst fi ple^f f|iM| 
nea( vi«w of the fmXn^ of tho^e content^, and pf the pnrpq^s to 
whkh ih^y ei» i^t^nded to beeooie ^pplic^blfs. Tq ?nwt| as 9f)f)cifs^ 
9lM4lor« haye done> on the utUity of a knowledge of the means to 
^bc^p gardearpl^toi fn^lMj and ffpwers^ woiild be useless. It is 
notorious that it is useful to have these things \ and, tbereft)jr^y all 
tbut we have to dp is, to obtain a knowledge of the fneans pf pb- 
4i?liAg tbepi in the g* e^tesf perfec|ioi|, and with the least propprr 
tipiKife ipaAtity of expea9e pr troubM \ end alsp, with ^he If fet 
4ek 9f fexperieneing a disappoii^tniient pf pur hopes. 

^« There ipfkxpt be, of nepesaity, nji^q^erpus divis^pn^ of the tpatter^ 
Wbef e subjejsts eo niuneroua §re to be treated of : ai>d it is pf great 
^yaatagiej ^p take a view pf these several divisions befpre we 
enter upon the treatise. And, therefore, in this chapter, I sb^U 
ende^ypMf to j^ve the reader this view } so that be will see, f|ot 
oply wbat be is goiiig to read about, but also the order in whicb 
the mattef is intended to be brought before him. The second 
Chapter of the work will describe that which I deem to bp the 
proper Siti(fliioi^ pf a garden ; next, it will treat of the Soil, its 
nature, ji|s preparation, and the general mode of manuring it, and 
pf inakj^ pi^oyision of n|ao4^e ; next^ of the Jpbm pf the K^tchen- 
gSrden^ i^ al&o of |be e^^teot necessarj^ u^de dilfe^pnt^ circum- 
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2 ARRANGEMENT OF MATTERS [cHAP. 

atances : next, of the manner of Enclosing the Garden, and of 
the Walls and other Fences applicable to the purpose. The Situ- 
ation having been fixed on, the Soil prepared, the Form deter- 
mined on, and the enclosures made, the next thing that will be 
presented to the reader will be the manner of laying out the ground 
within the enclosure, whether into plats, borders, or otherwise. 

3. The THIRD Chapter will form a sort of Episode, disconnected 
with the general course of the work. It will treat of the managing 
of Hot-beds and Green-houses : that is to say, it will treat of the 
management of things which are to be produced by artificial heat ; 
and that are cultivated by rules exclusively adapted to this species 
of gardening. I shall not treat of HoUhonseSy the management of 
those being a science of itself, having nothing to do with gardening 
in general, and of use to comparatively very few persons* My 
object will be to make a book of general utility ; to do this, mo- 
derate bulk and moderate price are requisites ; and, to have these^ 
the management of hot-houses must be necessarily excluded. 

' 4; The FOURTH Chapter will treat of Propagation and Culti* 
vation in general. First, of the sort of the seed, and of the 
methods of procuring true seed, and of ascertaining whether it be 
sound : next, of the manner of harvesting and of preserving seeds : 
next^ of the manner of sowing seeds: next, of transplanting plants: 
next of the after cultivation, until the plant be fit for the uses for 
which it is intended. 

5* After these general observations on propagation and culti- 
vation, there viriil follow in Chapter V. a complete list, in alpha- 
betical order, of all kitchen-garden plants, including pot-herbs, 
with particular instructions relative to each plant ; so that these 
instructions, together with the reader's previous knowledge re- 
specting propagation and cultivation in general, will leave nothing 
that will be unknown to him with regard to the kitchen-garden 
plants and pot-herbs. 

6. Next in Chapter VI. will come the important subject of 
Fruits. This Chapter will treat of the manner of propagating^' 
rearing up, planting, pruning, and cultivating fruit-trees ; whether 
wall-trees, espaliers, or standards, and whether for the garden or 
the orchard ; also of those plants of inferior size which bring us 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and strawberries. After the 
instrucuons which will be given under these heads, and which will 
include observations on the diseases of fruit-trees, and on the 
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manner of curing those diseases, and of protecting the. trees 
against the depredations of birds, vermin, and insects, will come 
an alphabetical list of fruits, noticing, under each name, atiything 
peculiar and necessary to be known, respecting the management ai 
the tree or plant. > 

7. The SBVSNTH, and last Chapter, will treat of the formation 
of Shrubberies and Flower-gardens; will: point out the proper 
shrubs suited to the several possible situations, and the several 
Flowers desirable to have as ornaments, together with the manner 
of friacing them in the shrubberies or flower-gardens. Under the 
head of Shrubberies, there will be an alphabetical list of shhibs, 
iirith instructions against each relative to its propagation, pruning 
and cuteivation. The same will follow in the case of Flower-- 
gardens; so that here also, with the general instructiona taken 
into view, the reader will possess all the information necessAry^ 
relative to these matters. 

8. Having thus obtained a knowledge with respect to what is 
to be done relative to every plant and tree kiiown in the gardmsy 
the work will conclude with the Kalendar, described in the ticle« 
page 5 a very convenient thing, even for gardeners themselves ; 
and much more convenient for those whose pursuits in life neces- 
sarily render it impossible that the garden should be an object 
of their constant attention. Something depends upon the situa- 
tion, and also upon the nature of the ground : for, in some 
ground, you may safely sow a fortnight earlier ; and, in othfer 
ground, a fortnight later, than the fit season for sowing in the 
general run of ground. Nevertheless, this Kalendar is of great 
use in all cases ; because without it, many pieces of neceswry.work 
would be iii4iolly omitted. The performance of them would be put 
off to a season so late, that to perform them would be of no use 

at all. . ' 

9. In the writing of this book, I shall proceed upon the prin- 
ciple, or, rather, the admitted assumption, that the reader is 
wholly unacquainted with all the matters of which it will treat. 
On the same principle I have proceeded in my three grammars > 
in my Cottage Economy j in my Woodlands ; and in every work 
in which 1 have attempted to teach anything. Experience has 
taught me the necessity of proceeding in this way ; for, when I 
have had to apply to books to be my teachers, I have. invariably 
found that the authors proceed upon the notion that the reader 

b2 
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<mij wanted .0 UUle teaching i ttmt he tindentood t greni pert of 
the subjeet, and only wanted infovtnatioR rdativc Ce Uutt f«r( 
vMch the (luthor happened to think of the greatest importencew 
By looking on the reader as knowing nothing at all about the 
matter, the author is led to tell all that he knows. This can do 
gatdenera^ and gentlemen who have studied something of garden* 
ingi np harm ; while it must be good, and even neecssarjr^ t0 
those who have never had an opportuaity of paying close attenUoU 
to the matter^ I make no, apology for the minutenesa with which 
i shall give my instruotions } for my business is (q temh that 
wfalob I know ; and those who want no teaphingp do not want 
iQy book. My opinion is, that any man who is so d^poiedi.may 
beoome.a good gardener by strictly attending to this WQfk< If I 
knew of any othetf work so likely to eifeet this piirpqse, { should 
not undertake thisi It is uaeLs^ to know how to write, unless by tim 
use of that talent we communicate something useful to« ot)ieits« 
The reason why books on gardening are read in general wUb^ Uttle 
bendity is this ; that they are put together by m^ (genacAlly 
speaking, observe) whoj though they understand bqw to da tlU 
tJiing themselves^ and thongh they very sincerely wish to teapb 
okberS) ale unable to convey their instruotions in language easily tQ 
be understood ) and easily it must l^e^ to be attended with sue* 
eess ) for, the moment the reader comes to what he cannot undet^ 
stand, be begins to be weary; andj the third or fourth oocurr^pce 
of this sort makes him lay down the book* If he ever tal^e it up 
again, it is from sheer necessity : and, instead of delight, disgust is 
likely to be the end of the attempt* 

10. The bat greater part of persona Who possess gardens^ imd 
Who occasionally partake in the management of them, really know 
teiy little about the matter* They possess no princifilH rslatiog 
to the art : they do things pretty well, because they have seen 
them done before | but, for want of proceeding upon principle, 
that is to say^ for the want of knowing the reasons for doing the 
sINreral things that are done in the garden, they are alwaya in a 
Stitte of uncertainty x they know nothing of the causes^ and, there- 
fore^ are always rather guessing at^ than relying upen> the effects* 
I shall endeavour, in every case, to give a good reseoki for tha^ 
4vhieh I recommend; and, when once the learner knows the rea- 
son for that which he does, he may be aaid to have learnt it; mA 
Mt beforti Loftjo Bacon is well known to ba^ taken e^eat delight 
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in liortimiltim m iftll as in agricultttre | and Mr. Tu£i^ ia hh 
femom work m% the Horte-hoeinf bttibilidryy retefdi tlMt hfe 
Lordship^ Who hftd made s vaU; cdieedon of fo0ok$ oo ibf«9 «iibi- 
jeets^ hsd jdieai one day idl coli«cted tog^h^ff omitting not (»ie^ 
had the pile carried inio the court-^ardi aad tbeie aet 4m fa*e ; 
aaying, '^ In all these book* I ted no prmdpleis they cen^ ther«r 
'^ fore, be of no use to any man ; he funst get priaeiple^ for im^r 
** tel^ or he aMieft g o on ItU the elemeots have inetmet^ hf m ; 
^ sad, IB lither eate^ he eau etand in oo iiieed of books like thfm** 
\h As to the maao^ of etudyiog l&is book of mii^ ( woidd 
adme the reader to begia by reftdiog it all tbrou|^ firom iifi 
i^kmk^ 40 Urn eml$ i»A oott to atop hef e or there, to learn ^nr 
part of it at a twie. If he iwem lo do this tbree tiaies q9^, H would 
Asly ffequiie Ihe tiaie Ir^qiieistly 4evoted to thifee Qt fmf yolmtm of 
• mfli»»Me«oi^ This weM ^ve hiw m mlarged ;geiHBrri inw 

of the whole matter; and he might then apply himself to any par- 
ticular part of which tie ffrigta iBore ifiHuediately stand in need of 
knowledge in detail. This is not a work of that kind which would 
require to be transcribed to be firmly fixed in the mind : three 
eiieftl tradings ftem the begkiiiiag to the end might sufice^ untiil 
the reader came to ptft die instructions ia practice ; and then he 
would go into the detail, being particularly attentive not to omit 
any part of that which the book iwomniended him to do ; for, a 
part omitted, may, and fcequently does, render all that is done of 
no use, Mr. Tull very justly complained that those who con- 
demned his scheme (and it is curious that Volt^rjs was one of 
these), and asseirted that they had tried it and found it tp fail, 
always omitted some one things which omission rendered the other 
operation3 abortive. Mr. Tuj.l said^ ^^ Th^ir great error is in the 
** misuse of the tvord IT : they say they have tried IT : they have 
*' tried some thing, to be sure ; but they have not triep my scheme.** 
VoLTAiiiB, in one of bis letters (I forget to whom)^ says, as nearly 
as I can recollect the words, ^^ J'ai €$8ay4 le fameux syst^me de 
Monsieur Tull de TAnglet^rre, et je vous avoue que je le trouye 
abomimtbUr* He goes on, however^ to show most satisfactorily 
that it was not the system of Mr. Tull that he had tried \ for \im 
say% '^ Les intervalles^ ou les espaces eutre les sillons^ foreqt, des 



^ I hare tried the fapiou^ sysjtem of Mr* Titll of ^JSn^^landy aQ4 I.ppnfes^ I9 jron 
tliat I find it to be abominable^ 
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*^ le mois de Mai, remplis de mauTaises herbes, qui bnt bientdt 
^ ^touff(£ Je bl£/^* So that he iiad tried it after the manner of 
those whom Mr. Tull had complained of in England ; that is to 
say, he had made the ridges, sowed the rows of wheat, all in very 
exact proportions as to distance and everything else ; but he had 
not ploughed or horse-hoed the intervals ; whereas that operation 
was the very soul of the system. ; 

12. Thus it is with but too many persons, Vho complain of hav- 
ing failed, though, as they allege, they have pursued the instruc- 
tions given them. They do not pursue those instructions excqpt in 
part ; therefore, I beg leave to caution the reader against falling 
into this error ; a caution particularly necessary to those who leave 
the performance to others : it is useless to see a part done, if you 
neglect to see the other parts done : with this caution, as necessary 
as any that I can possibly give, I conclude this introductory chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 



On the Situation, Soil^ Form and Extent^ Enclosing , and Laying 

outi of Kitchen^Oardens. 



SITUATION. 

13. If one could have what one wished, in point of situation, 
from the wall on the north side of the garden, after a little flat of 
about a rod wide, one would have a gentle slope towards the south, 
about thirty feet in width. The remainder of the ground, to the 
wall on the south side of the garden, one would have on a true 
level. The gentle slope contributes to early production; and 
though it is attended with the inconvenience of washing, from heavy 
rains, that inconvenience is much more than made up for by the ad- 
vantage attending the circumstance of earliness. I recollect the 
ancient kitchen-garden, which had been that of the monks, at 
Waverley Abbey. It lay full to the south, of course; it had a high 
hill to the back of it, and that hill covered with pretty lofty trees. 
The wall on this north side of the garden was from twelve to four- 
teen feet high, built partly of flints, and partly of the sand-stone. 



* The intervalfl, or the spaces, between the ridges, were, from the month of 
May» fuU of weedsi which quickly smothered the wheat. 
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which la found in abundance in the neighbourhood, and it was about 
three feet through, even at the top. The ground of which the 
garden consisted had been the sloping foot of a hill, taking in a 
part of the meadow that came after the hill, and lay between it and 
the river Wey. A flat of about twenty feet wide had been made 
on the side of the hill, and, at the back of this flat, the wall was 
erected. After the flat, towards the south, began the slope ; at the 
end of the slope began the level ground, which grew more and 
more moist as it approached the river. At the foot of the garden^ 
there ran a rivulet, coming from a fish-pond, and at a little distance 
from that, emptying itself into the river. The hill itself was a bed 
of sand ; therefore, the flat, at the back of which the north wall 
stood ; that is to say, the wall on the north side of the garden ; 
this flat must have been made ground. The slope must have been 
partly made, otherwise it would have been too sandy. 

14. This was the finest situation for akitchen»garden that I ever 
saw. It was wholly torn to pieces about fifty years ago ; the wall 
pulled down ; the garden made into a sort of lawn, and the lower 
part of it, when I saw the spot about three years ago, a coarse^ 
rushy meadow^xiU the drains which formerly took away the oozings 
from the hill, having been choked up or broken up ; and that spot 
where the earliest birds used to sing, and where prodigious quanti* 
ties of the finest fruits used to be borne, was become just as sterile 
and as ilUlooking a piece of ground, short of a mere common or 
neglected field, as I ever set my eyes on. That very spot where I 
had seen bushels of hautboy strawberries, such as I have never seen 
from that day to this ; that very spot, the precise locality of which 
it took me (so disfigured was the place !) the better part of an 
hour to ascertain, was actually part of a sort of swampy meadow, 
producing sedgy grass and rushes. This most secluded and beau- 
tiful spot was given away by the ruthless tyrant, Henry the Eighth, 
to one of the basest and greediest of his cormorant courtiers. Sir 
WiiXTAM FiTZWiLLiAMs ; it became afterwards, according to 
Grose, the property of the family of Orby Huntbr ; from that 
family it passed into the hands of a Sir Robert Rich, much 
about fifty years ago. The monastery had been founded by Gif- 
FARD, bishop of Winchester, who brought to inhabit it the first 
community of Cistercian monks that were settled in England. He 
endowed the convent at his own expense ; gave it the manor and 
estate, and gave it also the great tithes pf the parish of Farnham^ 
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in which il lies. A lofty »and-hill sheltered it to the tiohh 5 others, 
in the form of a crescent, sheltered it to the east. It was well shel- 
tered to the west ; open only to the south, and a little to the south* 
west, A Valley let in the river Wey atone end of this secluded spotj 
and let it oiit at the other end. Close under the high hill on the 
tlorth side, a good mansion-house had been built by the proprietors 
who succeeded the monks ; and these proprietors, thobgh they had 
embellished the place with serpentine walkis and shrubberies, had 
had the good taiste to leave the Ancient gardens, the grange, iUid 
as much of the old walls of the convent as was standing ; dnd^ 
\)poii the whole, it was one of the most beautiful and ititeresttt^g 
i5p6ts in the world. Sir Robsrt Rich tore everything to atichns^ 
fekcept the remaining wall of the convent itself. He even i-emoved 
the high hill at the back of the vi^lley ; actually carried it away iti 
carts and wheelbarrows ; built up a new-fashioned mahsion-hoiiira 
with grey bticksj made the place look as bare as possible ; and, in 
lil'efiahce 6f nature, ahd of all the hokt of antiquity, mad^ it v^ 
!ittte bettet than the vlil^r box of ^ cbtkney; 

15. I must be excused for breaking out into these eon^plaihts. It 
\iras the spot where I first began to learn to work, or, rathier^ M^efift 
t first began to eat fine firuFt, iti a gai'den ; And though 1 hiiv'e tit^w 
)»efeh and bbserved upon as many fine gardens as any man in Eng- 
land, I haVe never seen a ^farden e^ual to that ofWAVBRLftir. 
Teh f^ilnilies, large as they ftiight be,- including troops bf 6erv4n«i 
(who are ho churls ih this way), could not have consnmed the frttit 
produced in that garden. The peaches, nectarines, apricots^ fine 
plums, never failed $ and^ if the workmen had not lent it hand, 'k 
ftmrth pArt df the produce never could have been got rid of* fiiii 
Robert Rich built another kitchen garden, and did nd^ spare 
expense; but he stuck the walls up in a field, unsheltered by hills 
^nd tr^^s ; and though it was twice the size of the monks* gard^ 
I dare say it has neVet yielded a tenth part of the produce; 

16. It is hot eVery- where that spots like this are to be foand; 
find we must take the best that we can get, never fei|;etting, how- 
ever, d^at it is most ntiserable taste to seek to poke away the 
kitehen-gardenj in order to get it out of sight. If well managed^ 
nothing is more beautiful than the kitchen^garden : the earliest 
t)tossom« come ther^ : we shall in vain seek Een- flowering shrubs in 
March, and early in April) to equal the peaches^ nectarines, apri«^ 
entS) and plums ) late in April, we shall find nothing tb equd tke 
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peer a nd tKe elitrrjr ; awA^ in May, die d#i|rf, ir cspalivt, appi^ 
trt^ art just BO many imtneitae gariands of cahmtiotlt. The walk« 
•re vndMMlad c they «re mit gMisy nr covered With imnt, in the 
spring of the year, like those in the shmbberieA i to watch the 
progress of the erops i$ by no mei^n unentertMiiiiif to any rationai 
eteatnre | and the kitchen^arden gives yo« ali this long before Ihe 
«rnianienbl part of the garden ailbrds yoa anything worth faiolciHg 
at. Therefore, I see no reason for placing the kitchenvgai^dm ill 
etoie Dtt0»aft-the*9ray plet^e^ at a distatice fttHn the tnansisli^faolise, 
m if it were a mei-e neceisary evili and anwi»thy of bAng viewed 
by the efwnerv In the time ^ iiruiliiig, where shall we £ad ^Af* 
tMngmueh mbre beftiHiM to b^hudd ttfan « ti«e loaded nithehev* 
vkiBj peaefaes^ or aprieets^ bat partkalarty the two tstM* ) It is 
^orimfs enoc^, that people deoomte their eiiimMtty^ptcMs tNfitb 
imUMkftm of these beauliAtl AfHttt^ whil# Aey eeein to thWkMtUiig 
«l fdi ot the originals hanging upon tile tree, with ail 4ie el^nt 
^icodmf&tihkieBks t4 femrishiiig trnMcIw^ biiAs, and hMivM. 

17. We apMt take^ as I «aid iefsIVy the best grtead tbit M 
have ; hnd, far my past, i H^ould take it almost any^wfaere^ eaocept m 
the ivottt of a manifcoii-^iMseb It im»t absohiteiy be cffen to tbe 
eototfa : well Miehered^ «f it 'Oaii be, from the wortii and frmn tiie 
etot| bat opeii tie the eoiith it meat be, or yo« can kave nekher 
line wail fruity nor early orops «f gaiiden«>planta. If ye« ^sn bale 
the elope, eueh as I hav^ deseribed it to have been iat Waverley^ 
it is eas|^ to make a flat before the face of the wall, on ifie oortk 
eMe of the garden : bot, to have the^ffAofe of « giirden tipoii a elope 
is 1^ 9IO meant desiriifaie ; fos, however gentle the dope mfty ba^ 
the water wiH run oif $ and, hi oeitam «ase% it is afasohrtely n8oesi» 
eary %hat the w>aler should vdt nm away | bat have tmae to seek 
{l^ntly Into the grotfnd. I have4wd gveat opp(»tiintty ofae^iriiig 
kfioiriedjgeiii dds respeet. Part of my gfoilnd«t Keash^fton fernis 
« ifery f^Btie elopb. The soil of this slope is as goo^^ both at lef 
and bottom, as any groend in ihe world $ but I have always per*- 
ecSved^ that seeds fiever rise thm^e with the sgme aleerity and the 
tsaOM ingolir that they do tip<m the level part, though there the seU 
is itMieh 'iaferioir. This is .particularly the ease with regard to 
siMwbeA'ies, which will ^row, blow like a garland, and even hear 
•preti^ iiiioierousty, on the side of a bank wh^re ecaroe]y an|r 
iiiofetare ctii lodge; bat which I have niever seen produce large 
and fim frva^ eiieept upon the level, The eame may be said of 
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alhiott every garden plant and tree ; and, therefore, if I could avoid 
it, I would always have some part of a garden not upon the slope. 
Slopes. are excellent for early broccoli, early cabbages, winter 
spinage, onions to stand the winter, artichokes to come early, early 
peas, early beans,' and various other things; but there ought to be 
aone part of ithe garden upon a true level; for, when the month 
of June comes, that is the part of the garden which will be 
flourishing. 

18. As to shelter, hills, buildings, loflty trees, all serve for the 
purpose ; but the lofty trees ought not to stand too near. They 
ought not to shade by any means ; and none of their leaves ought 
to drop into the garden. Leaves from such trees, Uown into the 
garden by high winds, are merely a temporary inconvenience ; but 
shade would do injury, though, perhaps, if not too deep, counter- 
balanced by the warmth and the shelter that the trees would aflbrd* 

19. Before I quit this subject of SUuation, I cannot refrain 
from attempting to describe one kitchen-garden in England, to 
behcdd which is well worth the trouble and expense of a long 
journey, to any person who has a taste in this way: I mean 
that of Mr. Henry Drummond, at Albuby, in the county of 
Surrey. This garden is, in my opinion, nearly perfection, as far 
as rielates to situation and form. It is an oblong square; the 
wall on the north side, is close under a hill ; that hill is crowned 
with trees which do not shade the garden. There is a flat, or 
terrace, in the front of this wall. This terrace consists, first of a 
border for the fruit-trees to grow in, next of a broad and beau- 
tiful gravel walk, then, if I recollect rightly, of a strip of short 
grass. About the middle of the length, there is a large basin sup- 
plied with water from a spring coming out of the hill, and always 
kept full. The terrace is supported, on the south side of it, by 
a wall that rises no higher than the top of the earth of the 
terrace. Then comes another flat, running all the way along; this 
flat is a broad walk, shaded completely by two rows of yew-trees, 
the boughs of which form an arch over it : so that, here, in this 
kitchen-garden, there are walks for summer as well as for winter : 
on the gravel walk you are in the sun, sheltered from every wind ; 
and, in the yew-tree walk, you are completely shaded from the 
sun in the hottest day in summer. From the yew-tree walk the 
ground slopes gently down towards the brook which runs from 
Sheer through Albury, down to Chilworth; where, after sup* 
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plying. the paper^mtlb and powderrriiiiUt, it falls into the river 
Wey. The two end walls of the garden have plantations of trees 
at the hade of them; so that, exeept that here is no ground, 
except the terraiae, which is not upon the slope, this garden, which 
is said to have been laid out by Sir Philip Evbltn lor booib 
member of. the family of Howard, is everything that one couU 
wish. The. mansion-house stands at a little distance opposite the 
garden, on the other side of the brook ; and, though all the grounds 
round about are very pretty, this kitchen-garden constitutes the 
great beauty of the place. Here, too, though Evelyn might have 
revived, this charming spot was chosen, the garden was mode, and 
the cloister of yew-trees planted, by the numke of the Pripry of 
St. Austin, founded here in the reign of Richard L, and the estates 
of indiich Priory were given by the bloody tyrant to Sir Antsont 
Brown. 



SOIL. 

20. Thb plants and trees which grow in a garden, prefer, like 
most others, the best soil that is to be found ; and the best is, good 
fat loam at the top, with a bottom that suffers the wet gently to 
escape. . But we must take that which we happen to have, avoiding, if 
we possibly can, a stiff clay or gravel, not only as a top-soil, but 
as a bottom-soil also, unless at a very great distance. Oak-trees 
love clay, and the finest of that sort of timl)er grows, on such 
Iwd; but no trees. that grow in a garden love clay, and they 
are still less fond of gravel, which always bums in summer time, 
and which sucks up the manure, and carries it away out of the 
reach of the roots of the plants. Chalk, if it be too near, to 
the top, is not good ; but it is better than clay or gravel ; and by 
the means of trenching, of which I shall presently speak, chalky 
soil may 'make a very good garden; for chalk never bums in 
summer, and is never wet in winter; that is to say, it never causes 
stagnant water. It absorbs it, and retains it, until drawn upwards 
by the summer, sun. And hence it is that the chalky downs are 
fresh and green, while even the meadows in the valleys are burned 
up so. as to be perfectly brown. No tree rejects chalk; chalk 
is not apt to produce canker in trees; and, upon the. whole, it 
is not a bad soil even for a garden^ while^.if it have a tolerable 
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depth Hit itknh on the top of it, it is^ takisftf ail thtng» ^t^v-^-o., 
the pafttarage, die sciuiiil roads, tiie easy cohifatiofi hi ail wealhen, 
Um healthinens which it iAvariafoly gites to oatde of di abita^ the 
1^ be«t land in the world for a fttrm } and I, who hai« peiw 
haps se^n as many fcnm and home-tCedsi as aay man ih En^acid, 
and ia as many diffisfent sitoatmas, never mmt such fine^ aaeh 
haaoiiftii^ iueh genemlly ppodoetiva, aoch neat and eeally rah 
AiMMft^ as in ooantries eoosistinj^ entirely of cinlk, ctcciiCmg the 
m^re hotlx»ms ef Iho ^atle^ along ifhfash ran the IitooIdi attd 
the rivers, and here, ton^ am the finest of aH At watered meadows 
that ! eter saw. 

tU I am hf fto means, therelore, afraid s€ dmlk, esfMoially m 
hoo«es are seldetn hiiilt, and kfteben-gardens «ddaai waaittd «li 
ehsHt Mfo« In ehafky eonntries, WtdioA<»gafdens are go ner aMy 
wanted on the sides of such hills where there is generally aonil* 
derable depth of soil abov9 the chalk ; in which case there can 
seldom be better soil for a kitchen-garden, if the proper prepa- 
rations be made ; and of those preparations I am now about 
to speak. 

£2* iiairiiig lined upon the spot for Ifae gardeii, die next tiling 
li t» prepare like gfotmd. I ehall sappoat it 'So he part isff a Acid, 
'Or of a eoppice x An the former «ase, there must he fdofagUng and 
^fltrrawing te destroy the roots of all woeda nsost ieflbcsua% j m 
i9ie iatteri complete grabbing, so as to iesm oo roMtts of timfaM^ 
trees "or underwood in the ground ; and -then moat fiona an 
<operairten idiseAuteiy indispeaiiabte to the makaiig*ef a ^ood pardon ; 
that is to say, ^rmnt^k^ to the depA set two foet«t Ae ioast^ and, 
«as aspamgns, and some otlier tttags, 'tend their roots down to 
a much greater dept^ than two feet, the whole <0Dg^ to ha taandrnd 
<to the dcffth «f thine foot, with a spit ef digging at Ithe hottom 
nf «aoh trench, which would move the ftround *to tftia d^pth of 
^ree feet idne iadiea, or thereidboUts. 

SS» Acoording to the ^coannon onanner of itaenchiag, the tnp^aoil 
Arnold hetoraed down to the bottom of die tteaeh, andfthebotham 
'aoU brought op to the top} «o that yen fanre at. the top^af «the 
land be «halky, a bed of sheer dwUk ; if clayqr, a JMd <oi clay, 
and «o on ; and, in the very best of land, you Mi^ np to the top, 
•matter which has never seen theenn, and^whid^ in'qMteiof nsrev}^ 
thing that you can do in Aeway of titt^go aa waU>astm tks wa|r 
of tnanare, will lequi^ iina^y yoaia hrfore il will bcMttia gaouad 
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fit to bewr Gf^ m iht iManer lliat it ought Ip hm th«tti« I ham 
taken 9m$y9 Boinetimei^ a bunk w\Mi atpamted two fieidi: I 
Huve 4iiS9 mimuredi and dona eveiylhing ui my powwr t0 enrMi 
tW land on wUch tbe bank stood ; but bave aevar^ ia any inMknfi^ 
\^B aUo to make k, even at, tbe end of several yean, eqaal to 
t|ie land adjoining it< Tbe trulh i$» this ground bad been so long 
out of the reach of the influenee of the element^^ tbe snHy the 
firosts, the snows, the air, the rains and the dews, that ^ was aofe 
fit lot performing that wluth earth will not perform without iha 
aiNStAnce of these elements* 

24. Therefore, in the work of trtaehingt tk€ iqp Ml mmat k^ 
k^t at ike tcf* T\m is to be done with the gveatest famlity. 
ima^^iabl^ and with eompejrMively very little additional expense* 
HaMmgi in Th« Woo9MiND9^ giv^n fuU dlreetions for tbs per^ 
formintg of t}iis work, ) have here littla mote to do than to repeat 
that which I bav# said these, aisoompanyiog <ny initniettons with 
1^ expbmatory pls^e» This I vamf lawfully do, it being only per* 
loining lro«i myself} this method nevei having been pointed not 
by Wf other writer on the unmeet, as far ai I have cdiierved ;. not 
haipe I p^reeived that •ven the tbonght ever wiered the mind of 
any other pmv* Yet the readar wiU pereeive, tbat> without pnrt 
suing this fnethody it wonhl be m^ossible to make a good gardea 
ifi aopno kinds of soiL 

3£, The pifce of gmiod tbM I propeia to be aaade into a 
flurdeQ, will be, from 0tttsid9 to outside^ ten rdds wide and 
fifteen rods loi^t This piece of ground oog^t to be marked 
ililo atr^ or Itfla^ each a rod wide » in the maimer deaEtibed 
below. This division into n4rr<Hv strips tabes plane, because tba 
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earth which comes out of the first trench must go to^ 6\l up 
the last trenieh; and, therefore, in this case, there would be 
pretty nearly a hundred cart-loads of earth to be ccu-ted, or 
wheeled,* from one end of the piece to the other : whereas, by 
proceeding in the way of strips, you fill up the trench with 
hardly any wheeling at all. The ground being laid out in strips, 
you begin at a, and take oif all the top earth of fi cross strip two 
feet wide ; and you wheel that earth to the end of the further strip 
at S. . The little cross strip a is marked out by straining a line 
across the great strip, and making a chop with the spade. When 
you have taken away the top earth of a, mark out the cross strip 
i, and wheel away its top earth also to the same place as before, 
laying this top earth altogether in one round snug heap, just 
without the limits of the ground at S. You have now got the top 
earth away from the two first trenches a and b. You next take 
out the bottom earth of the trench a, down to the depth of three 
feet, and you wheel that away and put it into a round and snug 
heap, distinct from the other heap, at the end of the further strip 
at S. You have now the trench a quite empty down to thtee feet 
deep ; you then tnove the earth with a spade, or other tool, to the 
depth of nine inches at the bottom of the trench a : then you take 
the bottom earth of the trench b, and keep putting it into the 
trench a, until you have gone to the depth of three feet; then you 
dig or move the earth nine inches deep again at the bottom 
of the trench b : then you take the top earth from the trench c, and 
lay it upon the top of the trench a. The trench b remains empty 
all this time, and you have to^ toss the top earth of c across th6 
trench b in order to place it upon the top of the trench a. - The 
trench a is now finished : it has got the top earth of c on its top, 
and all its contents have been ccmipletely moved to the depth 
of three feet nine inches. You next take the bottom earth of c and 
turn it into the trench b; and when you have moved or dug the bot- 
tom of c in the same manner as you did that of a and &, you 
take the top earth of the trench d and put it upon the top of the 
trench b : and thus you go on till you arrive at A. When you 
arrive at A, you will find yourself with an empty trench at the end, 
and with a trench with no top earth upon it next to that at the end. 
You therefore now begin the second strip at C ; you take the top earth 
of the first two feet wide, and put it upon top of the trench next 
to the end one of the last strip : yo]i then take the bottom earth 
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of the first two feet mde in this second strip and put it into the 
bottom of your last trench at A; you then take the top earth of 
the second trench at C, and put it on the last trench at A« Thus 
the i¥hoie of the first strip is competed ; and you have again, as 
you had at a and b^ an empty trench at the end, and the trench 
next to it with the Cop earth taken off. You then proceed with 
the rest of this strip as you did with that of the other, until you 
come to B, when you turn in at D, and do just the same as you 
did at C. You then go on to E^ when you get there you' turn in 
again at O, and thus you proceed till you come to S, when you 
will find yourself with the last trench completely empty, and with 
the next to the last wanting the top earth. These are both ready 
for you. You take the heap of bottom earthy which came out of 
m, and put it into your empty trench ; then you take tiie heap of top 
earth, which was wheeled from a and A, and lay it on upon the 
two last trenches ; and thus all the ground will have been com- 
pletely moved to three feet niiie inches deep, every part of it will 
have changed its place ; and you will find it to stand a foot or 
fifteen inches higher than th& ground in the neighbourhood of it. 
Great care should be taken to lay the strips out by straight lines. 
The best way is to divide each end of the piece into rods by stick* 
ing up sticks ; and then to mark out the lines from one end of the 
piece to the other. If only very common care be taken, it is next 
to impossible not to have straight lines. Equal care should be taken 
that the trenches themselves be of equal width, and that the lines 
which mark them out be true and parallel ; but this is so easy a 
matter, a matter that it would be a shame, indeed, for any one to 
pretend difficulty in the performance of it. 

26. I have now to speak on the subject of manures as adapted 
to a garden. Different plants require different sorts of manure, 
and different quantities. It is certainly true that dung is not the 
best sort of manure for a garden : it may be mixed with other 
matter, and, if very well rotted, and almost in an earthy state, it 
may not be amiss ; but, if otherwise used, it certainly makes the 
garden vegetables coarse and gross compared to what they are when 
raised with the aid of ashes, lime, chalk, rags, salt, and composts. 
Besides, dung creates innumerable weeds : it brings the seeds of 
the weeds along with it into the gardien, unless it have first been 
worked in a hot«bed, the heat of which destroys the vegetative 
quality of the seeds. 
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t7» A great deal mere it done by the fertneatatien of manarea 
than people generally imagine s the thoveUinga of grass and tarf 
fbom the sides of roads ) weeds or roots of weeds raked off from a 
iield $ these laid in a great heap and turned frequently during Ihe 
year^ having ashes (of wood), lime^ rags, salt in a small proportion, 
mixed with the rest of the heap, make excellent manure. ProYisiea 
of manure like this ought to be made, one heap being always ready 
to succeed another. As to salt, however, which is now so easy 
to be obtained, and which is perhaps the cheapest manure of all, 
eare must be taken that the proportion of it be not too griM^t. 
Abckut diirty bushels, perhaps would be enough for the whole extent 
of the garden kt one time ; and the best way would be^ at the 
oatset, to put this thirty bushels Into a heap of stuff consisting 
of lAoot a hundred cart-loads, mix the whole well together by 
toming it several times, and manure the ground all over before the 
planting or sowing is begun. Afterwards new heaps wmild be 
formed, and the same proportion of salt might be used. Any other 
general manuring might not be wanted : the hoti^beds would pro- 
duce a great deal ; and even with this hot*bed dung, some salt 
might be mixed ; not, however, with a view of destroying wormSy 
as some people imaging it to do$ for it will destroy worms' only 
when it is used in sufficient quantities to destroy plants, whi^h 
it will de most eflectoally and most speedily, if, in its imnuxed^ 
state, it come at their roots. I shall, hereafter, have to speak 
about manuring for differeiit plimts; and having made these 
geearal observations on the subject, I now proceed to speak ef the 
form and extent of the garden. 



FORM AND EXTENT OP THE GARDEN. 

88* It is desirablf to hav^ as vomh wall feciug the nt^tii as ]ro« 
pos^My can have, ^yithout incurring inconvenienpes iri)ich WQ^ii 
9(Send a long narrow slip. At least, it is desiraUe to b^ve a 
good portion of wpU facing in that direction). If the garden be 
already forioed, you must keiep what yoii hj^ve got | but if you 
tiave to choose, it ought to be more extensive frpn^ east to wesi 
t)ian frflos north to souiJi : ^n oblong uqfiuxe is the proper £9rm s 
apd k vcf y conyenientiy happens that the proportipns ought to be 
much about those of one of the sides of this hoslk^ wh^ P^^Y 
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bound aiid lying iipon the table, which is five in length, tnd Uiree 
in breadth ; tliat is to say, a piece of ground to resemble it in fornix 
would contain five feet in length for every three feet in breadth. I 
am about to recommend a garden to be walled in« in the first 
place, and then surrounded with a hedge. The dimensions within 
the walls I recommend to be (casting away a trifling fraction) two 
hundred and fifteen feet long, and one hundred and thirty-two f(Qet 
wide ; that is to say, thirteen rods long, at sixteen feet and a half 
to the rod, and eight rods wide, the area being one hundred and 
four square rods ; sixteen rods short of three quarters of an acre. 

29. Ttie walls (of the construction of which I shall speak pre* 
sently) would be half thrown away in point of horticultural utility, 
unless there were a piece of garden ground all round them on the 
outside, and that piece of garden ground protected by an effectual 
fence. Of this fence I shall also presently speak; but, to con- 
clude the subject of dimensions, the piece of ground between the 
wail and the outer fence, ought to be a clear rod wide, which would 
add forty-two rods of ground to the hundred and four enclosed 
within the walls, making, in the whole, of garden ground, a hun- 
dred and fifty-six square rods, being fourteen square rods short of 
a statute acre. 1 know that some noblemen and gentlemen find 
twice or three times this quantity of land insufficient for supplying 
their houses, though in each house there is but one family ; but 
if these noblemen and gentlemen were first to take a look, at any 
time of the year; at a market garden in the parish of Pulham, and 
then go immediately and take a look over their own gardens, they 
would clearly perceive the cause of the insufficiency of their own; 
In the former, they would see that there was not a single square 
yard of ground tenanted by weeds, cabbage-stumps, or plants of 
lettuce, and other things, suffered to stand and go uselessly to 
seed ; and, in the latter, they would find all these in great abund- 
ance, and large spaces of ground left, apparently as if of no use at 
all. Tlie quantity of kitchen vegetables which a hundred and forty- 
six rods of ground is capable of producing in the course of a year, 
would astonish any man not accustomed to observe and to cal- 
culate upon the subject. Many a gardener, with a smaller quan- 
tity of land, sends a hundred cart-loads of produce to the market 
in the course of a year, exclusive of plums, cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. To speak of cabbages, 
for instance, a square rod of ground will contain about a hundred j 

c 
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und ^beu ar^ a hbtiired cabbages to be eaten in almost biiy biMlf ? 
Six 8t[Uartt rbds oi winter spinage are mnre Ihah iitffieietit to aflbrd 
i coiHitant supply for e^en the largeist of families. Pea* and b^ana 
teqtiire room; bat they are not long apon the ^oiind^ and other 
erops are eomiag on betweeii thetn. In ihbrt^ long ea^riettce and 
obfiferVation have eotivinced me that a larg^ ^ard«n h of very little 
Use I add that, while it requires a great deal more labour than a 
itnall ohe to keep it in anything like good order, it is never mdde 
io prbduee so mueb. The manure has to be scattered over a hrger 
spaee5 the idle ground is by nb meatis idle in producing misehtef « 
tlie weeds that ai-e suffered to remain on it produce and tioorish 
and breisd U(} itinum^rabie femilies of Snails and slugs^ wood-lie% 
grybSf and all those thiiigs which destroy erops. The wiseds, when 
dug in, generate these mibehievous vermin^ and fuhiish them with 
food at the same time. The grass that is turned in breeds the wlHi* 
worm $ so that the idle ground not only does nd goodi but pl*Oddees 
k great deal cf hiisdiief> while the extent of the garden ik really a 
pretence for the employment of a great ndmber of handsi 
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30. tJN0ER this head we are first tb speak of the walls, Wh»A 
ought to be twelve feet high, two feet thick to the surface af the 
ground, and nine inches from the ground to the top^ with a jam 
coming out six incJies flnom the wall on the outside ; and these jams 
ought not to be more than eight or ten feet apart. This would 
give a wall quite smooth in the inside of the gardien; «nd| on the 
outside, there would be space for a good large wail-tree befcwe^i 
every two jams. The top, or coping, of the wall, Ought to eoasiat 
of semicircular bricks, which should be put on in the firmest tind 
best manner^ and the joints well grouted or cemented. When I 
come to speak of the manner of preserving the blossoms and young 
fruit of wall trees from the effects of frost and other Isevere 
weather, I shall have to say somethiiig more about the eonstriictioa 
of a particular part of the wall : at present it Will be sufficient to 
pkdd, that it ought to be made of good, solid^ smoothly^finished 
and well-burned bricks j that the mortar ought to be of the beat | 
that the joints ought to be uniform in size and well filled with 
inortar t and that the wall ougbt to be eri^tei^ not lat^r tban thte 



suMk of Jtttiei to order fof ttie bccomt tborovghly diy ia«verf 
IMTl brfoio the aiftval of frott^ In making the foundation^ gr^ 
core mutt be taken to go fewer down than (be depth of (be (renoh^ 
iHg) in order to eome at the solid and immoveable earth. 

31. A» was obeerved before^ the use of one half of thie walli for 
hordcultiiral ptirpoees^ would be lost, unless wall-trees could bo 
plaoed mi both sides of it } and wall-^trees cannot be placed on the 
ootaide, with ^y chance of utility, uidess there bo ,an e^/Ml 
fmce to protect the trees on that wall. I knew an old genttemaoy 
<me of whose garden walls separated the garden from a meadow, 
whieh was unprotected eascept by a oommon hedges Tlioeo per^^ 
sons of the vUlage who were fond of wall^iruit, who had none of 
their own, and wfco were young enough to climb walls, need to 
leirre Um a very undue proportion of hia fruity tad that not of ttao 
boat qndity. He thorefere separated a sdip of the meadow ftoas 
the rest ^r m little &nce» very convenient for getting over ; tnrueA 
tUs stilpi which lay aiong Against the wall| into kitehen gardltt^' 
ground, planted excellent fhaii>>trees agaiost the w&H, trained them 
and cultivated them ^|»operiy $ and thus^ by furnisfaing his julreniio 
netghboure with onions &nr their bread and cheese^ aa weU aa fruit 
far tfaehr dessert, over itfter he kept die produce of the inside of 
Iho garden {ot himeelfi generally observing (aa iie once piwticu^ 
huiy lUd to me) that he was not io unreasonable as to elqpeet to 
hove any of the produce of the exterior garden. 

B8« fiat there is no necossby for making these sort of diiur« 
mmt, if you caui vnth the greatest ease imaginable, oflbotuaHf 
peoieot the fortress iigainet every apecies of attack. This ff0i 
taction ss to be obtained by a hedge miidf of hawthorn, black thom $ 
or, atiil better, with honey loeust, the thorns of the latter being jest 
io many needles of about an inch and a half, or two inches i<mg, 
only stoiter thmi « needle and less brittle. The apace between the 
wall ond the hedge ought to be a. dear rod, ellowing, besides, thme 
fart for die hedge. This hediye i^i^t to be plated in the fioUowimr 
maoner. The pleats being fiiBt sown in beds, and then put into 
a mirsery, ought to be taken thence when their etems arc abm^ 
(he (faicfcaeas of (he pokit of your foie^finger. They ought to bo 
as equal aa possible in p^it of sise $ becau^ if one be weaker 
than the rest, they subdue it^ there comes a low place in th^ 
hedge; that low pUuse beoomes a gap $ and a hedge withagapia 
i^ Isy in Isot, no isoee at idl^ any moieldum o waH with aja jqusi 

c2 
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door in it. is a protection to a house* Having got the plants ready ; 
or, rather, Ac^re they be taken up out of the ground, you prepare 
the place to reeeive them. You make a ditch six feet wide, at the 
top, and two and a half wide at the bottom. I suppose the ground 
to be trenched to the width of eighteen feet from the wall. . You 
takeall the good earth from the top of the place that is to be the 
ditch, axtd lay it upon the trenched ground to the extent of two 
feet wide, .which will make a very good and deep he^ of earth for 
the .plants which are to form the hedge to grow in. Then the . 
ditch ought to be dug out to the depth of three feet, and shovelled 
out very clean and smooth at the bottom. . This bottom earth of 
tike ditoh must be carried away ; for it would not do to throw it 
up into the. border. * If it be convenient, the slope of. the bank- 
ought to be covered with turf, well beaten on, and in the autumn ; 
because, if. put- on in the spring, the grass would be likely to die. 
If not convenient to get turf, this slope ought to be thickly sown 
with grass seeds from a hay-loft ; and, in both cases, this slope of 
the hank ought to be hung very regularly vnth dead bushes, fast* 
ened to the ..bank by. little pegs. This bank: and. ditch alone, if 
the. bushes were. well, hung and fastened on, would.be no. bad 
protection : few boys, or young fellows, would venture, particularly 
by ni|^t, to take a jump over a ditch of. six feet,: with about .two 
feet.of elevation on the bank ; but the hedge, in addition to this 
ditch and bank^ renders the storming literally iinpossible,. except 
with.the assistance of facines and scaling ladders, which. are muni- 
tions that the besiegers of gardens are very seldom provided with. 
To return now. to the planting of the hedge: I entirely disap- 
prove of great numbers. of plants employed for this purpose. If 
the plants stand too close to each other, they never can be strong : 
they never get stout stems: the hedge is weak at bottom ;. and 
the hedge can never be what it would be.if fewer and stronger 
plants were put in. The time of planting is any where between 
September and April. The plants, when taken up, should have 
all their fibres taken from their roots with a sharp knife, and theit 
main roots shortened to. the length of about six inches; then they 
should be planted with great care, the . earth put in very finely 
about. the roots, and, every plant fastened well in the ground by 
the foot. The earth should be then made smooth after, the treads 
ing, and the plants. immediately cut down to within a foot.of the 
ground. /fbe distance that the plants should stand^fromeadiotbfr 
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ought to be about fifteen inches, and the row of plants ought to 
stand at about a foot from the edge of the bank. The plants 
should be kept perfectly clear from weeds all the summer, which 
is very easily effected by two or three hoeings. If plants be 
plentiful, and you desire to have an extraordinarily thick hedge, 
put in two rows of plants, one row eighteen inches from the other, 
and the plants of one row placed opposite the middle of the intervals 
iu the other row. The plants will make long and strong shoots 
the first sumn^er. The next spring cut them down to within an 
inch of the ground. Go over them in June when they will have 
mfide considerable shoots, and cut off all the shoots close to the 
stem, except . the two strongest of each plant. Let them go on 
through another year, and these two shoots will then be about five 
feet high. Then, in winter, take one of the shoots of each plant, 
and plash it close to the bottom ; that is to say, bend it down 
longwise the hedge, and give it a cut on the upper side about two 
inches from the stem ; cut off the top of it so as to leave the re- 
mainder a foot long ; bend it down to the ground, making it lie as 
close as possible to the stems of the neighbouring plant, and fasten 
it to the ground with two pegs. When you have done this all the 
way along, there will be one splash for every interval between the 
stems of the plants. When this is done, cut down the upright 
shoots, which you have not plashed down, to within four inches of 
the bottopi ; or, rather, to within an inch or so of that part of the 
stem out of which the plashed shoot issues. The next October, 
that is to say, at the end of the fourth summer, you- will have a 
complete, efficient, and beautiful fence. This fence will want 
topping and clipping, in order to keep it of uniform height, and 
smooth on the sides. You may let it go to what height you 
please ; but, in order to have a hedge thick at the bottom, you 
must trim the hedge in such a way as for the outsides of the bottom 
of it not to be dripped by, the upper parts of the hedge. This is a 
very important matter ; for, if the bottom of the hedge be hol- 
low, holes are easily made in it, and it soon becomes no fence 
at all. 

33. If the hedge be made of honey locusts, two rows of plants 
are better than one, the distances being the same as before-men- 
tioned. These do not do so well for plas/dnff as the hawthorn or 
black thorn; but they send out numerous sijde-shoots, and these 
very strong* These locu^t^ ghould i)ot |>e ^ut down till the end of 
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the aatumn after planting ; or they may be cut down thc^ ncfxt 
spring, and close to the ground. Bach will then send up three or 
four stout shoots. When these have grown through the sudimer^ 
take out any little weak shoots, close to the stem, and cut down 
the stout ones within three or four inches of the ground. Out of 
these stems will come such quantities of shoots, that the fence will 
be complete in a very short time, Bxtd will only want trimming 
and clipping. The whole of the space between the two rows will 
be filled up by the side shoots ; and the hedge will be quite im- 
possible by any animal bigger, at any rate, than a rat or a cat ; 
and, besides all the rest, the foliage is so very fine, that even as an 
ornament, it would be desirable to have it as a hedge. 

34; With regard to the height of this hedge, it might be she of 
seven feet ; but not higher i for, if too high, it would keep tii^ sun 
from part of the wall on the south side of the garden. If higher^ 
it would give more slielter, indeed ; but then this benefit woiiM 
foe over-balaneed by the injury done in the way of shade. By the 
means of a hedge of this sort, you not only secure rtie Use of the^ 
outsides of your walls $ but you obtain security for the producef 
of t^e inside. For gardeners may scold as long and as vehe- 
mently as they please, and law-makers may enact as long as they 
please, mankind will never look upon taking fruit in an orchard, 
or a garden, as fehny^ nor even as a tericMB trespoBS. Besides^ 
l^ere are such things as boys^ and every considerate man will recol-* 
lect,that he himself was once a boy. So that. If you have a mind 
to have for your own exclusive use wliat you grow in your garden^ 
you must do one of two things ; resort to terrors and punishments^ 
that will make you detested by your neighbours, or provMe an 
insurmountable fence. This prevents temptatuffiy in all cases dan- 
gerous, and particularly in that of forbidden fruit Resolve^ 
ttierefore, to share the produce of your garden with the boys of 
the whole neighbourhood 5 or, to keep it for your own use by a 
fence that tfiey cannot get through, over, cw under. Six feet is no 
great h«ght 5 but in the way oi fence j four feet of good thorn** 
hedge will keep the boldest boy from trees loaded with fine ripe 
peaches ; and, if it will do tfmty nothing further need be said \t\ its 
praise 1 The height is nothing; but, unless the assailant have 
w^rigs, he must'be content with feasting his eyes ; fer, if he attempt 
td <?Km*, he receives the penalty upon the spot ; and he retreat* 
as the fox did from the grapes> €«ly with pain of body in additit^ 
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to that of a disaj^pointed longing. I really (recollecting fornix 
times) feel iome remorse in thus plotting against the poor fellows ; 
but the worst of it is, they will not be content with.fair play : they 
will have the earliest in the season, and the best, as long as the 
season lasts ; and, therefore, I must, however reluctantly, shut 
them out altogether. 

35. By the tinie that the wall-trees begin to produce any thing 
of a crop, the hedge will beeome an effectual fence : the latter 
will go on providing protection as the trees go on in making' 
provision for fruit. The ditch and the bank should be attended ' 
to d4|ring this time. If the earth mouidier down, it should be put 
up again : any holes or washings that appear in the bank should 
be regularly stopped, and the earth carefully replaced every au- 
tumn : the prunings and .clippings $hoyId be regularly and carefully 
performed, once every winter, and once every summer, about the 
middle of the month of July. This sttmnuer ciipfHUg must be 
earlier or later, according to the season, or to the climate : b^t it 
should take placjB just before the starting of the Midsummer sho^* 
All trees shoot twice in th/e year : the shoot that comes out in 
the spring ends about Midsummer, and then begins another shoot 
thaC comes out of tJie end of it ; which is about one-third and 
som^smes afayout one^half, sm^ler than the spring shoot, and the 
pruning or clipping should take place just before this new siipot 
eomes out : this operation causes many new and small shoots to 
come (ortii, and gives the hedge a very beautiful appearance 5 and 
also makes it much thicker than it otherwise would be. The 
seed of the blac^ thorn is a little sloe, and not easHy to be ob«* 
tained i^ any quantity : its leaf is not so beautiful as that of the 
hawthorn ; but its wood stronger, and its Uiprns a great deal more 
fermidaUe. A holly liedge only requires more patience ; and we 
diould recoMeet tha,t it is evergreen : and as effectual, In a fence, 
as eiti^r of our thorns ^ (ox its leaves are so full of slmrp prickles, 
that no bay will face a holly hedge of any degree of thickness. To 
have Sttch a hedge, you must gather the berries in autumn, keep 
diem in damp sand for a year ; then so\y them in November, and, 
vdien they come up in ld[ie spring', keep the bed carefully weeded, 
nctt only then, ihut ^1 .through the &ui;am^r ; let them stand in this 
bed a^iother susimer^ then trexisplant them in rows in a nursery 
of nob ground | ;thece let Jliiem stand for two or three years; tl^n 
plant them for the hedge aA the aame diatancesy and in the same 
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manner, as directed for the honey locusts ; then, when they have 
stood a year thus, cut them down nearly close to the ground, which 
will bring three or four shoots out of each plant; and, with a little 
topping and side* pruning, carefully performed, they will, in about 
five years after being planted, form a . very beautiful and effectual 
fence. Neither of the thorns is raised much more quickly ; and 
certainly there is no comparison for such a purpose between an 
evergreen and a deciduous tree. And, there is this further advan- 
tage with regard to the holly, that it will flourish in any soil, from 
the dryest and most arid bank, to the wettest and sourest clay ; 
and as to duration, as a plant, nothing but the yew-tree equals 
the holly. 
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35. Having now given instructions relative to the Situation, the 
Soil, Form, and Extent, and the Enclosing of the garden, diere re- 
mains to speak> in this Chapter, only of the laying of it out into 
plats, borders, paths, and walks. A judicious distribution of the 
ground is a great matter ; for, if any part of it be awkward to get 
at, great additional labour is occasioned ; and, if there be not the 
proper quantity of paths and walks, there must be great tramp-* 
ling of the ground, and very great inconveniences of various sorts. 
The outer garden, that is to say, the garden between the hedge and 
the wall, will not require much attention in the making of paths : 
the whole of it will be land pretty constantly under cultivation, to 
within about four or five feet of the wall ; and a path there, that 
is to say, at that distance from the wall, trodden out upon the 
common ground, and just sufficient to pass along for the purpose 
of managing the trees which are against the wall, will be sufficient. 

36. But, with regard to the garden itself, where the width is 
considerable, great care must be taken that every part of the ground 
can be come at without inconvenience ; that there be borders suf- 
ficiently wide for the roots of the wall-trees to extend themselves 
in ; and that the several plats of ground be easily come at for the 
purpose of manuring, and for all other purposes. I subjoin a plan, 
which I deem the most proper for a garden of the extent that I 
have recommended. I shall first give the plan on the opposite 
page ; and, when I have subjoined the explanations of the plan, I 
ehall proceed to make some remarks on it. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. 

1. The whole length, from outside to outside, from East to West, is 347} feet, or 
15 rod. 

2. The whole width, from North, to South, is 165 feet, or 10 rod. 
5. The outside line represents the place for the hedge. 

4. Ilie double line represents the place for the wall. 

5. The walks are described by dotting, and all, except the middle walk, are four 
feet wide. 

6. The walk. which goes all along the garden from Eait to West itaix UmI wi4e« 
. 7. a a door- way through the hedge, S feet wide. 

' 8. b a door- way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet from the comer of the wall. 

9. c, e, e, e, is the outer garden, a clear rod wide, between the wall and the bedge» 

10. (2 is the Hot-bed ground, 58§, feet from East to West, and 63 feet from 
North to South. 

11. « ee is a border, 10 feet wide, under the inside of the wall. 

13. /is a plat of ground, 50|feet from East to West, and 49 feet from North to 
South. 

1^* gp h, i, k, are plata of ground, each of which has 67 feet firom East to West, 
and 49 feet from North to South. 

14. mis a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet firom the oomer of. the 
wall. 

15. nis a border,. 4 feet under the inside of the West wall. 

16. p is a door-way in the Western hedge of the Hot-bed-groond. 

17. 9 is a door-way in the Southern hedge of the Hot-bed ground. 

18. r the tool- house. 

19. The letter N points out the Ninth rids of the garden ; the letter £ th# 
Esf t side, snd the other letters the South and the West sides. 

38. It will be seen^ that I make but one entrance into the gar- 
den^ as at a ; because this entrance, which is a door- way in a hedge, 
is a somewhat difficult affair : hedges cannot be joined to wood 
work, as brick work can. There must be posts and a door-frame : 
and, if great pains be not taken, there will soon be a gap where 
these join the hedge. This will be the weak part of the fortifi- 
cation. There must be a bridge over the ditch ; and that which 
serves the garrison equally serves the besieger; therefore, this 
door ought to be well guarded on the top and on the sides by stout 
pieces of wood projecting in every direction from the top and sides 
of the door, and well guarded with tenter*hooks. Prevention is bet- 
ter than cure : *^ lead us not into temptation,^* is the most sensible 
of all possible prayers : you inflict no hardship by removing^ 
temptation ; but you inflict great hardship in the pursuit of com- 
pensation or punishment : let the whole neighbourhood be con- 
vinced that forcible entry into the garden is not to be accomplished 
without infinite difficulty: and that is a great deal better than all 
the steel-traps, spring-guns, and penal laws in the world. It is 
better to have sentry-boxes and sentinels in them than to resort to 
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the steeUtrap and spring^gun system ; and^ for tny own part, mor- 
tified as I should be ai spoliations eemmitted in the garden, I 
would 9ubn|it to th^m, and even to the destruction pf the garden 
itself, rather than disgrace my premises by such terrific threats* 

39. The door-way at a lets you into a short path to another 
door-way in the wall at b. Through these daor-ways the materials 
naturally go for the making of hot-beds ; and, therefore, the \iqU 
bed grou0d> d^ is the first part of the walled gard«n into which 
you ep^r* I will, l^tpre { go further, give a particiilar descriptipn 
of this hot^bpd ground, which is by no means an unimpiirtaBt part 
of the concern. It is fifty-eight feet and a half from ea^tf to we$t^ 
and si^y-three ^et from north to Qonth. A d€K>r goes oiit of it 
at g, another door at d. These door-ways lead to the several p^jrtf 
of the garden, and are convenient outlets for all purposes^ w)ia4t^- 
mmu There as, ynu will perceiir#, ihe w^ of» tb^ vmtHf^ fi4« of (Ms 
hot-bed ground, and the iiral} on the ^est side. The other Cwo 
sides should be faoM«4ed by a hedf^f mi tliiMt biedge sbpuU h»pf 
yew. The fences to hot-bed grounds are frequently made of read, 
whifili «i«ver)rgeed£»r the purpose of afadler; bi|t wbififaafe4ef4* 
looking things at the best. The fences to such places are 8ome« 
times n^ade of hornbeam ; but this sort of hedge loses its leaves in 
the winter, and is of little use precisely at the season when it is 
paost wanted^ The yew is evergreen. It is by no means difficult 
to malce grow; it does not grow slowly $ it is clipped into any 
form that you please ^ regularly clipped, it remains in the same 
(orjoi for evejr ; it is as close at the bottom as in the midcHe of its 
height; it has all the regularity of a wall itself; and; in such a 
ca^e, it is a great deal better than a wall, because it occasions no 
recoiling of reverberation of the wind. The height of the hedge 
should not much exceed six feet, for then it would shade part of 
the beds ; and it is hardiy necessary to say, that it should be kepi 
regularly clipped twice in the year, in the same manner as is di*« 
rected for the hawfliorn hedge. There srhould not only be door- 
ways at p and 9, l;>ut doors also j otlierwise the wind woidd «weep 
in^ and, ip part, defeat the object of the hedge. Hardly any femily 
^an want a greater space than this for the raising of t^ngs for 
which hot-beds are necessary ; and^ if the space were found to be 
larger than was wanted, this would be a very good place for the de- 
positing of a heap of compost, or any other 4bing which isimsighdy; 
and which, if not somewhat ttidden, woirid disfigure the garden. 
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40. The bord^rt lure^ «b ho* been scieii in the explanetiOTWy Urn 
feet Wide ) and the earth in them ought to have a little deelititf 
from the wall : it may be very triflings, but it ought to be a llttleb 
As to the plats /, g^ h, i, k, they are for the growth of garden*^ 
plants in general ; and the parts of thetti best suited for diffisreiit 
plants at different seasons of the year, will be spoken of under tlie 
heads of the particular plants. The paths and walks ought to be 
of gra¥et> if possible; for, whatever expense this may be attended 
with in certain cases, there are hardly any odier means of hainiig 
dry paths and walks in wint0r« G? aes is very bed, for it must not 
only be walked upon, but frequently wheeled upon with bavmisii. 
hettvity leden^ and especially in wlnter^titne 5 and this soon makes 
them a mass of dtrt s»d of ugliness. But, yefa cannot have gvavel* 
iralks ev paths, to be kept in any titing like c^der, unless you eoului 
Ihem Wiell in the first place, and preteet tliem egatnft the MKng 
dowil of eSith upon them far ever efierwards. Thereforoi whm you 
liate laid out the geidea by lines and stumps, the piece or fdaeeS| 
tot tlie wriks and paths, should be d^g out to the i^fOk of all tkn 
iop^mdlf wtiieh ought to be tfarowti met th^ adfokihif grouiid 00 
both sides, and made perfectly level at the bottom. Then dMM 
should be 11 bed of brick^iiats, or of large flint, or of other stones ; 
and upon tiie top of thae i)ed, aliout tAx inches of clean gravel. 

41. The next thing is to make eftdent proviMoa for prevendog 
the eerth ftum the borders and plats, which oaght to tie about four 
inches higher than the tops of the walks, from tumbling into tks 
walks when digging, hbdng, and other uperations take place $ but 
espeeiaity diggings for it is impossible to dig the ground close to 
a walk which has not a sufficient protection, without bringing dwt 
tpon (j|e siulk t aU the shovelling 10 tlie wofid will not get it off 
again dean, utiless you go down so 4eep as to teke up part ^ the 
gravel with the dirt; so that, your walk must soon become a dii^r 
kekiii^ affidr, in which weeds ami grass will be everlastingly con^ 
iag^ or you must take away^ tittle by litde, the gravel, by shovuUing^ 
tiii you hiere ihing it pretty siearly all upeti the borders and flaes, 
and thereby not oidy d^troyed your walk, but iajured your oultSvur 
isd bmdw To prevent stiiese eery great troubles and injuria, you 
must resolve to have^n efScieut protection for the walk ; and thisif 
venture to assert, is to be obtained by 110 other means than by the 
use ef ftoic. Mmv contrivunees liave been resorted to for ehft 
purpose >sif ^av«4dlng this pre^ litlAe «ree, wiiic^b, 4ike >sti eiAer 
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really valuable things^. requires aome little time; some little pa- 
tience^ and great attention, after you have got it*. In the end, in- 
ileed, it is a great deal cheaper than any thing else ;. but it requires 
some attention and patience at first, and regular clipping every year 
twice. I have seen, and have had, as an edging (which ramparts of 
this sort are called), a little flowering plant called thrift: I have 
seen strawberries thickly planted for this purpose: I have seen 
daisies, and various other things, miide u§e of as edgings : but, all 
these herbaceous, things ramble very quickly over the ground; 
extend their creepers over the walk, as well as over the ad- 
joining ground ; and, instead of being content to occupy the space 
of three inches wide, to which it is vainly hoped their moderation 
will confine them, they . encro.ach to the extent of a foot the 
first, summer ; and, if left alone for only a couple of years, they 
will cover the whole of a walk six feet wide, harbouring all sorts 
of reptiles, making the walk pretty nearly as dirty as if it did 
pot consist of gravel.. I have sometimes seen narrow edgings of 
grass, which, perhaps, are the worst of all. Make such an edging, 
of four inches wide, in the autumn, and it will be sixteen inches 
wide before the next autumn, unless you pare down the edgai of 
it three or four times. This. must be done by a line ; and even 
then, some dirt must be cut from the edging, to .come int^ the 
walk : this is, in fact, a rampart of dirt itselC It must be mowed 
not less than ten times during the summer* or it is ugly beyond 
description ; besides bringing you an abundant crop of seeds to 
be scattered over the walk, and over the adjoining ground. Of 
all edgings, therefore, tills is the least. efiicient for the purpose, 
and by far the most expensive. 

42. The box is at once the most efficient of all possible 
things, and the prettiest plant that can possibly be.conceivejd: 
the colour of its leaf; the form of its leaf; its docility as. to 
height, width, and shape ; the compactness of its little branches ; 
its great durability as a plant; its thriving in all sorts of soils, 
and in all sorts of aspects; its freshness under the hottest sun, 
and its defiance of all shade . and all drip : these are beauties 
and qualities, which, for ages upon ages, have marked it out as 
the chosen plant for this very important purpose. 
, 43. The box, to all its other excellent qualities, adds that of 
facility of propagation* You take up the plants, when they are 
from threi^.to six. inches, high^ when they have gr^at.numbfsrs,of 
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•hooU coiiiiiig fMNnthe aame' stem ; yon sftrip these shoots eff 
put them into the growid, to about the depth of two inches^or a 
little more ; fiuten them well there^ first with the hand, and then 
with the foot; clip them along at the top to within about two 
inches of the ground, and you have a box edging at once. You 
mulit, indeed, purchase the plants, if you hive not takeii care to 
raise them *before»hand ; and, as to thrift, strawberries, daisies, 
or girass: edgings, there are generally- cart-loads of them to b^ 
thrown away, or to be dug from a common; I should suppose, 
howciver, that ten pounds* worth of box, bought «t the nurseries, 
would be sufficient for the^ whole garden ; and, then, with com* 
moa care, you have neat and efficient edgings for a life •time. 

44. To plant the box, some care must be taken. The edging 
ought to. be planted as soon as the gravel walks are formed. The 
box ought to be placed perpendicularly, and in a very straight 
line, dose to the gravel ; and with no earth at all between it aind 
the gravel. It ought to stand, when planted and cut off, about 
four inches high ; and the earth in the borders or plats ought to 
be. pushed back a Kttle, and kept back for the first year, to pre«> 
vent it from beiiig washed back over the walks. When the edging 
arrive . at its. proper height, it will stand about seven inches high, 
oathe gravel side, and wiU be about three inches higher than the 
eardi in. the border, and will act like a little wall to keep the 
earth out of the walks ; which, to say nothing of die diiferenee 
in the look, it will do, as eflectually as brick, or boards, or -any 
thing else, however solid. The edging ought to be clipped iii 
the winter, or very early in the spring, on both the sides and at 
top ; . a line ought to be used to regulate the movements of the 
sheers; it ought to be dipped again, in the same manner, juaf 
about Midsummer; and, if there be a more neat and beautiful 
. thing than this in the world, all that J can say, is, that I never saw 
that thing. 

45* There is yet oiie thing to notice in this laying-out of the 
garden ; namely, that there must be a shed to serve as a place for 
depositing tools, flower-pots, and the like ; and also, for the gar* 
deners to. retire to in case of rain, and to do works there when 
they cannot do work out of doors. This is a very necessary part 
of the garden premises, and ought to be sufficiently spacious not 
only: for the purposes just mentioned, but for the hanging up of 
aeednAto diy>^ And £6r "various other purposes. Hiis shed ougUt 



te sttmd also m Mar to th« hot^bed gtoami a8«Mir«ttitiift^ aai jr«l 
k M too dissightly la be in the inside of tiie gafdui* A thed abM| 
fortjr feet long) and about seven feet wide^ might euflioo for thii 
purpose ; and it might stand very eonvMiendyi as at r in tho 
outfer garden, on the eas€ side of the entrance at a, the baek of 
the building being high eneogh to allov the eaves of the roof to 
be rix feet from the ground ; and the baek being towards the 
kedpi, and not towards the widL As to tc^o/er, I have not pointed 
out any partieular place in the garden for a well or other mettis 
of obtaining water. It will be seen^ by'^and^by, that | am of 
opinion that a great deal of time and labonr bestowed upon 
watering are, in general, so much time and labmir thrown away^ 
9oA to edbct injury instead of good. Nevertheless, there are many 
eases ill which watering by iiend is absolutely neoessary : in' liot^ 
hti^ tot instance; in the case of plants in pots; in the ease vi 
ttungs iN^ich can be diaded during tlie day ; in the caee of eaoHM 
towers^ whieh grow so much larger and iner i^Ai/m dishes are made 
fOUttd them and plenty of water given. Theiefap'e, there fausi he 
water used in a pai4tn of this eittiant ; and to bring it ffOrn ^ay 
eomiderable distance would be a thttig eittremdy inoonveniettt und 
litfeeilded with geeat eatpense. If ruinnilig #aler can be brott|^ 
tfirough a part of the garden, that is the desirable dung ) und^ 
when we see the great nuadier of i&tuatious wimre this nright he 
dasK at a nmre trifling expense^ we are astonished at the- sinatt 
Munber of institnees in which it has ever been atteniptedi There 
is ieareely an instance^ where we find a mansion^hooie of uny 
fe^aaiderable siee, Irfa^m a river^ a brook, or a spring, . might not 
hi made to luraish a run of smter for the garden^ AbovU 
ground^ or under ground, until ic eaipie to the WnU^ whane an 
hruh and a gra^g might be made to let it in, a channel to oon* 
duet it across^ and another swch and grating to let it out again^ 
Running water, besides the prettiness of it, would give banks sit 
edgeb fer the growth of sesreral things which delight in it : stetw- 
herries, raspberries, c^uinee- trees, and almost every sort ctf tracb 
But^ supposing it to be impossiUe to have the water in this wiyy 
the usual eesource of a wdl must be resorted to. From this mM, 
rise water would be raised by « pump^ pouring the water into a 
large cistern, made df brick and well ccsoented, the WaMs riasn|^ 
about two feet above the ghmnd, whicb cistern diouid be kept 
dupya pvetty nearly fui^ U^ order liw the water to fst softeued 
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by the air, and to be more fit for the uses of the garden. There 
will be plenty of room for this pump and cistern in the hot-bed 
ground, at the south-east corner ; and, from this spot, it could 
be carried or wheeled to all parts of the garden. No great pains 
need be taken with regard to tha tniediing of A€ dsttfrti^ sd that 
it were well cemented : the brick-work should be nine inches 
lMek| and the form should be circular, dtherwi^e the !sid^s niight 
fidl it). 

4<ii In leoneliisidn of Ihese iiiislr»eltohs as to thd layhig^dUl: ^t 
tH^ garden^ I ought to obs^nrii that the narrow bordei^ At n, #hitll 
isfeur feet Widt between the ivail and the path, is necessairjr, becati^ 
th« path is to be dt four feet distance frotn thi; wdl, in order thai 
Ito dli^-way in the wall on the south side may nbt be clt^e to thi£ . 
eomer^ Whkh woiiid tesseii tii^ strength bf Vtit #all. Ih tht Wbrk 
of laying-out^ great care ought to be takeii with regaiil i» straigltt- 
HMS and dtstlmees, and particularly ki to the squi&Hsh^s^ bf eviiry 
part. Td mak^ lines p^rpetidiclilar dhd perfectly so, is, itideed, tf& 
diftouli; mat^frr^ when oti^ knows how to do it ; but ohe must khbW 
bow to db it, beforfe btie eau do it all. If tht ^ttNknir undfer^knl 
this tiili«<i of geometry^ he will do k wlthbul any difHciilty ; but, if 
be otUy pretbnd to understand the matter, and begtH tb \valk back- 
ward and forward^ stretehhig out lines ai^d coekinghiii ^, ^At ho 
bones with him i iMind for a bricklayer, atid see the "stiitni^i driveh 
into the ground yourself. The four outside lines being laid dbWil 
wHh i^feiet truth, it n^iist be a bungffng fi^llbW, indeed, that cannot 
dd the rest $ but if they be only a little uskew^ you have a bbtch ih 
your eye for the rest of your life, and a botch of your oWn making 
tM. <la%denevs seldom want fdr t»)nJiidehce iti their bwn abilities | 
Md^ in maity eases, it requires time ahd some experielicte of th^ir 
dmngs^ to ascertain wh^e): they know their business ot do hot ; 
^peeilJty when ki j^retenrfons they are so bold, and the result is at 
a considerable cfota^ce, ahd elooded with so many ihterrening cir- 
eotnstane^; but this affair of ratsihg perpendiculars upon ajg;iven 
Ktte, is a tiiiag setlied ih a thothent i you have ubthing to do bot to 
say to the gar<fener, **CoHie, let us Bee lio\v you do it.'' He ha& 
bilt one ^(vay in which he cih do it ; and, if h^ do hot imihediately 
begin to irork in that way, pack him off to get a bricklayer, eyen a 
botch in which trade will perfbrrh the work to the truth of a hair. 
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CHAPTER in. 

On the making and managing ofHot-heds and Oreen-houses, 

47* I OBSBRVBD before, that it did not accord with my plan to 
treat of HoUhouseSy which, as I then observed, was a branch wholly 
dbtinct from gardening in general,* and applicable to the circum- 
stances of comparatively very few persons \ and that, therefore, to 
enter on such a treatise, would be of little use to the public in ge- 
neral, while it would injuriously augment the bulk of my work. 
Hot-beds are, however^ of a different character : they may be made 
an amusement, and are even things of real utility^ to a very con- 
siderable number of persons: to idl, in short, who have gardens, 
and who have the stable-dung of two or three horses, or of even one- 
horse, at their command, or who can procure such materials (as is 
the case in the neighbourhood of great towns), at a reasonable rate. 
A green-house, upon a small scale, or, adapted to the particular 
circumstances of the proprietor, is within the reach of a very con-' 
siderable part of the community ; and, therefore, without, how*' 
ever, considering it as an essential object, or one worthy of very 
great attention, I shall give my opinions upon that species of gar- 
dening also. 

48. Hot-beds are used either for raising such things as are not 
to be raised during the winter or the spring without such assist* 
ance, or for the raising of such things as are not to be had at all 
in our climate, without artificial heat of some kind. Before. we 
speak of the form and dimensions of a hot*bed, it will be best, 
perhaps, to describe the frame^ which is to go upon it ; because 
the reasons for the directions for the making of the bed will then 
the more manifestly appear. A frame consists of four pieces of 
wood ; and, let us suppose it to be twelve feet long,' and four feet 
wide. Frames are sometimes of greater and sometimes of less dimen- 
sions ; but for the sake of illustration, let us take a frame of this 
size. There must be one board or two boards joined together, to 
make the back, twelve feet in length, and eighteen inches wide ; 
one board to make the front, twelve feet in length and nine inches 
wide. One board at each end to be joined on to the ends of the 
front and the back ; eighteen inches at the back, and nine inches 
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at the front. These boards being well dove-tailed together at 
the four corners, and being about two inches thick, fbria th^ frame* 
Upon this frame, glazed sashes are put, which are called lighU^ 
and which rest upon the back and front and ends of the frame, and 
also upon bars put across aiid fastened into the sides of th^ frame, 
in such a way as to form resting-places for the sides of the lights. 
This is quite enough of description ; because the carpenters know 
how to make these things ; and all that I have, to do in this pl^e,, 
is, so to designate them that the reader may know what I am 
talking about. 

49. Having the intention to make a hot-bed, you mast first.see 
that you have a sufficiency of materials. You take the stable dung,^ 
carry it into the hot- bed ground (letter d in the plan of the gar- 
den), and there put it into a conical heap. If you have not enough 
of dung from the stable-door, some from cow-stalls, sheep-yards^ 
and even long stuff from pig- beds or pig«styes, half-stained litter ; 
or anything of a grassy kind, and not entirely dry, w|ll lend you 
assistance ; but, let it be understood, that the best of all possible 
materials for the making of hot-beds is dung from the stable of 
corn-fed horses ; and the next best comes from a sheep-yard, or 
from stalls where ewes and sucking lambs have been kept. Wheat- 
straiw is bv far the best straw to have been used as litter, when the 
dung is wanted for hot-beds. Bearing in mind that this is the 
best sort of materials, you must take what you have ; and, if it be 
of an inferior quality, there must, at any rate, be a greater quan- 
tity of it. Having, collected your materials together in the hot-bed 
ground, you next shake them up well together into a heap, in a 
flattish conical form. It is not sufficient merely to put the dung 
up together in this form : it must be taken a prongful at a time, 
and shaken entirely straw from straw, and mixed, long with short, 
duly and truly through every part of the heap, from the bottom 
to'the top. When thus shaken up, the short stuff on the ground 
where the dung was tossed down out of the wheelbarrow, ought 
to be shoveUed up very clean, and flung over the heap. If the 
dung be good, you will see it begin to smoke the next day. It 
should lie only two days and a half, or three days, before it be 
moved again. It should now be turned over very truly, well sha^ 
ken to pieces again, and another conical heap formed of it, care 
being td(en to put the outsides of the first heap towards the inside 
of the second heap. In' two or three days more, it will have 

D 
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heated i^in suffictetitly ; and then it ihould be turned onee more^ 
e«)i«ciaUy if there be a great proportion of bng litter in it. If the 
dting be very dry^ and the weather be dry abo^ and especially H 
It hare a large portion of long littery stuif in it, it should be 
^^raterfed with a watering-pot^ when it is first mixed api a waleriiig 
beibg giteri all over the heap at every foot of height that the heap 
Hses to. This id tieeessary to cause that fermentation without 
^Vhich Uiere cannot be a hot-bed ; but, generally speaking, this i* 
not n)Bcessary> for dung is seldom flung out with so large a por^ 
tion of clean straw, as to prevent it from heating when thrown iqi 

in a heap. 

dO. It is as Wdl to consider it to be a general nde^ seaneely 
ie^er to be departed from, that the dung should ferment three seve* 
tal tiimes during die space of nine days, before it be put itito a hot*- 
bdl. Unless this be die ease, the heat of the bed (unlets the inmg 
be very lAort at the beginning) will not be lasting^ and will never 
be tegular } nor will the bted be solid and uniform; It uHlI sink 
more in softie places dian in oUiers, and Will be hotter ta aome 
{daces than in oth^B ; therefore, it is useless to be impatient^ ainee 
the thing cannot be done well without this previous preparatioit; 
• SI. The dung being duly prepared, yob make the bed ttl th« fet- 
lowii^ maimer, baWng iat made the ground on whieh it is to 
•ta»d peffectljf level, if the general sufface of the ground nxmd 
mbout be on the slope, you must tiike care so to cfaai^ the sitaa^ 
tion of that part of the ground on which the bed is to stand, as to 
Inake tlmt part perfetitly level. It is not sufficient tliat yoit have 
Che top of the bed level. Hie bottom must be levd also, or else 
the sinking on one side or at one end, will be greater than on die 
4)>tfaer side, or at the other end ; the frame will stand unevenly $ die 
silope of the Mghts will be too steep, or not steep enou^ { the bed 
will sometimes crack ; the water will run off and not sink into the 
earth; and, in Miort, without a perfect level whereon to place the 
bed, the inconveniences are endless. 

52. Having got the level spot, you are to mske a bed as nearly 
as possible of the dhaensions of the fran^^ -mid the best pos- 
aiUe way is to take the frame itself, put it upon the gtoond 
where you intend the bed shall stand, put up a straight piece 
fif wood on the outside of each comer of the^me, wUle it is 
atandiag i^on the ground; then take tte frante away ; then pi* 
a thin board edgeways upon the gromd on the baek^ aad on the 
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fronty wd at A« two endiy which board oiight to eome OD the M/*> 
ride$ of tb^ four stakes* and to be held up by four pegs* You have 
then a trua guida for making the bottom of the bed ; and you be** 
gm by putting a little of the longest of the dung just at the bottoas* 
Then you go on shaking the dung into this sort of boK, di?idiog 
straw from straw, and mixing long and short duly together, in tha 
same n^annar as was before directed in the case of the iponical heapsy 
luid taking care to keep beating the dung down with the prong in 
erery part of the bed« When you hare shaken on doog to the 
tbi^iieiii of four or five inches, beat all over again» a^d so on 
at er^ry four or five inches deep, until the work be finished* 
When you get to tiie tpp of the Wrds, you will proceed very well 
udtbout any $ bfit yoii must be very careful to keep the outsides and 
ends perfectly upright $ for this purpose, great care must be tsfceo 
that the stakes at the fonr comers of the bed be placed perpeadipu-* 
Isrly^ Stmn the line iiow<»and*tb«n from st^ to steke* and thai 
will bp yoi^ guide* Particular care must be taken to kaep the 
efy^^ 4^ the bed welUbeateii as you proceed ; for if you fail to 
do this they will sink more then the middle will sink, mi thea 
there. wiU be » crack in the earth in the middla of the bed. M 
yopi proceed, the perpendicular sides and ends ought to foe well 
beaten al^; andi when the work '^ finished, it ought to be a 
building as smooth and as upright as a wall, being perfectly level 
at the top, end, of course, of uniform height in all its parts* . ; 
, $3« When the bed is completed^ put on the frae^ immediately^ 
If the foregoing instructions have been observedt the bed will ha 
about an inch longer and an inch wider than the frame* It should 
not be more, on any account | especially if it be intended to re* 
ceive those Umngj^ of wbiph I shall hare to speak hereafter^ 4fter 
putting on the fraa^, put on the lights ; and, as you wili not push 
the lights down in order to give air, you will find that the heat of 
the bed will begin to rbe in the course of twelve hours, or diere^ 
idM>uts» As soon as the heat begins to riss^ there should be soma 
air given to the bed I^ pusbinyg the l^bts^ or some of tbe«», down 
four or five inches from the back, (^ drawing them yp four or five 
ipches from the front j for ^tmph is not good whether b^ore or 
after plants be put into the bed* In ab<M}t three dayis^ the b^ 
will be in full heat* &Qme persons recommend to put a sharp 
pointed stick down a foot, or a loot and a half, into the bed^ toas^ 

aextaintbediEipreeQftbebee^ Your fii3|;er is a|;r^ deal Jwtl^Jihe# 

d2 
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a stick : whatever heat there is must discover itself at the top of the 
bed, and there it is that your finger, well poked down into the centre 
of the bed, will enaUe you to judge of this matter a great deal bet- 
ter than anything else. It is a very delicate matter : it is one of the 
things that demands the greatest possible attention ; for the heat 
0f dtthg, though it will not probably come to a blaze, in any ease,', 
as a hay*rick sometimes will, it will bum as completely as fire ; 
and, if the earth be put on too soon, it will bum the earth into a 
sort of cinder, in which nothing vnM ever grow until that earth has 
been for some time exposed to the atmosphere. You must therefore 
be very careful to ascertain that the burning powers of the bed are 
passed, before you put on the earth. The rule for arriving at a 
certainty of this knowledge is this : the next morning after you 
have made the bed, poke your fore-finger well down into the 
centre of the top of it ; and continue to do the same every morn- 
ing and every evening, or more frequently. You will find the heat 
increase, till (if the bed be a strong one) the heat be too great for' 
you to endure your finger in it for a momient : soon after this, you 
will find the heat begin to decline ; and, as soon as you can bear 
your finger in it without any inconvenience, you may put on the 
earth all over the bed to about six inches depth, which earth ought 
not to be as dry as dust ; but ought, at the same time, not to 
be wet. 

54. Thus is the bed ready for the receiving of seeds or plants : 
thus is the hot-bed made : these are the general instructions for 
the making of hot-beds, which are to be of different heights, of 
different strength, and managed subsequently in a different man- 
ner, according with the nature of the different plants to be culti- 
vated in them, and according to the season of the year, when the 
sowing, planting, and cultivation, are to take place. Cucumbers 
and melons are, in England, the principal things for the rearing of 
which hot-beds are usually made : there are, however, several other 
things which are forced forward by the means of hot- beds ; and, in 
the treating of cucumbers and melons, and of those other sorts of 
garden plants which are raised in hot-beds, I shall, under the 
names of these several plants, in the alphabetical list, give direction 
for the management of the hot-beds in which they are placed. A 
hot-bed for the purpose of getting early radishes, is a very different 
thing from a hot-bed adapted to the raising of melons and cucum- 
bers } and, therefore, no general directions for the management of 
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the beds can be complete : the heat which is absolutely necessary 
to bring cucumbers to perCectiony would totally destrpy radish 
plants, or, at least, (urevent them from ever producing a radish fit 
to be eaten ; bat« as to the manner of making beds, it b the same 
in all cases ; and of that manner I think I have here given direo^ 
tions sufficient for. any person, even though he had never seen a 
hot-bed in his life. I will just add, that the quantity of mate- 
rials may be augmented by using a great plenty of straw as litter, 
instead of being sparing of straw; and that, if you have the 
making of hot*beds in your eye, it is good, during the fall and the 
early part of the winter, while the materials are creating, to let 
the dung from the stable be flung rather vndely about ; and not 
into heaps, in which it would heat, and exhaust itself beforehand. 
55. As to the making of green-houses, I shall think of nothing 
more than a place to preserve tender plants from the frost in the 
winter, and to have hardy flowers during a season of the year when 
there are no flowers abroad. It is necessary, in order to make a 
green-house an agreeable thing, that it should be very near to the 
dwelling-house. It is intended for the plea«ire, for the rational 
amusement and occupation, of persons who would otherwise be 
employed in things irrational ; if not in things mischievous. To 
have it at a distance from the house would be to render it nearly 
useless; for, to take a pretty long tramp in the dirt or wet, or 
snow, to get at a sight of the plants, would be, nine. times out of 
ten, not performed ; and the pain would, in most instances, ex- 
ceed the pleasure. A green-house should, therefore, be erected 
against the dwelling-house. The south side of the house would 
be the best for the green-house; but any aspect, to the south of 
due east and due west may do tolerably well ; and a door into it, 
and a window, or windows looking into it, from any room of the 
house in which people frequently sit, makes the thing extremely 
beautiful and agreeable. It must be glass on the top, at the end 
most distant from the house, and in the front from about three 
feet high. There should be an outer door for the ingress and 
egress of the gardener, and a little flue running round for the pur- 
pose of obtaining heat sufficient for the keeping of a heat to between 
forty and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. , Stages, 
shelves, mid other things necessary for arranging the plants upon, 
would be erected according to the taste of the owner, and the 
purposes in view« Besi4^ ^he p^nts ^spally kept in green-houses^ 
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fitlch ft« gcranfntns, heaths, luid the like, I AitnAd choose to hate 
biilbous'^rooted plants of various sorts, eten the most eotntnon, itot 
excluding snow^-drops and crocuses. Primroses and violets (the 
eoflrrmon single sorts, for the others have no smell), cowslips and 
daisies; some dwarf roses; and thus a very beautiftti flower-- 
garden Would be to be seen in the month of f*ebrtiary, or still 
more early. Green-house plants are always set out of doofs in the 
summer, when they are generally very much eclipsed in beauty hf 
plants of a hardy and more vigorous description* If there be lio 
green-house, these plants are taken into the house, shut Up In k 
small space, very frequently in the shade, and always from strong 
light, especially early in the morning ; which greatly injures, and, 
sometimes, totally destroys, them ; besides, they really give no 
pleasure, except in winter; for, as was observed before, after the 
month of May comes, they are far surpassed In beauty by the 
shrubberies and the parterre. 

50* Nor is such a place without its real use, for few persons 
will deny that fruit is of use ; none will deny that fine grapes art 
amongst the best of fruit ; we all know^ that these are not to be 
had in England, in the general run of years, without the assistance 
of glass ; ahd the green-house, in which the shade of the grapes 
would do no injury to the plants, because these would be out iti 
the open air, except at the time when there would be little of leaf 
upon the vines, is as complete a thing for a grapery as if made for 
that sole purpose ; for, if the heat of from forty to fifty degrees 
would bring the vines to bear at a time, or, rather, to send out 
their leaves at a time inconvenient for the plants, you have nothing 
to do but to take the vine branches out of the house, and keep 
them there until such time that they might be pot in again with- 
out their leaves producing an inconvenient shade oifet the plants, 
previous to the time of these latter* being moved out mto the 
open air. 

67. As the green-house would have given you a beatttlfiil 
flower-garden and shrubbery during the winter, making the pan 
of the house to which it is attached the pleasautest place m the 
world, so, in summer, what can be imagined more beautiful than 
bunches of grapes hanging down, surrounded by elegant leave«i, 
and proceeding on each grape from the size of a pin's head to 
the size of a plum ? How the rines are to be planted, trained 
and pruned ; and how the several plants suited to a greeiHhoas^ 
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aM to be ppopflgattd, feared and managed ; ivi}) h9 ^pokm of, 
iiodor the head of Viiies^ and under those of the several plants 
and flowers I bat I oannot cooelude this Chapter without obr. 
servings that it is the flioroJ eflbels naturally attending a gioen^ 
houfe, that I set the most value upon. I will not, with LodP. 
Bacon^ praise pursuits like these^ beeause ^^ God Abnighly 6rrt 
planted 9 garden ;" nor with Ciowi^KV, bepftusQ f ^ a Gi^rden Uk 
like Heaven ;" nor with Aopisov^ because e ^^ Garden w^ thf 
haMtation of our first pi^rents before their fall ;" all which is father 
far?fetched, and puts one in mind (^ the dispute between th§ gpf r 
deners and the tailors, as to the antiquity of their refipeetivt 
eallings ; the former eontending that the planting <^ the gard^. 
took plaee before the spiring of the fig-leaves toge^ter j and t^ 
latter eooteodingi that there was np gardening at all till 44|l«| 
vra» MpeHed, and compelled to work; b|it, th«^ th^ sewing wds n 
real and bonA fide aet of teiloHng. This, tP be ^r«, ^ vulgi^r 
and grovelling work 1 but whp ean Manie sueh persons >¥hen 
they b(P^e how B^wn tp fiirni&h then) yntl^ ^ precedi^At } i |i|£f , 
e gneaft deal better then tbeie H^riters, ^iff^ Wi^uam T^^^u^ 
nrboi while he we^ a n»an of the soundest judgment, e^plpyed 
hi anme pt the gfreatest eone^erns of bis eonntry, so ardently ^xl4 

yet ^ rationally an<l lum^ectedly praises t|ie pursuif^ of g/nrdenijng, 
in which he delighted from kk youth to bis old Age ; and of |^ii| 
taste in which he gave such delightful proofs i^i those g;»f,deni| 
and grounds at Moor Park in Surrey, beneath the turf of one 
spot of which be caused^ by his will, his heart to be buried, and 
which spot, together with all the rest of the beautiful arrange- 
ment, has been torn about and disfigured within the last fifty 
years by a succession of wine- merchants, spirit-merchants. West 
Indians, and God knows what besides: I like a great deal bet- 
ter the Acotiments of this really wise and excellent man ; but I 
look atill fiirther as to effects. There must be amusements in 
eviary family. Children observe and follow their parents in almost 
ikverytbiog* How much better, during a long and dreary winter, 
for daughters, and even sons, to assist, or attend, their mother, in 
^'gceen^house, than to be seated with her at cards, or in the 
Hrfubl^rings over ja stupid novd, or at any ojther amusemant 
ihiU can possibly be conceived ! How much more innocent, more 
pleasant, more free from temptation io evil, tliis amusement, 
4h#n Any .oth^r I Hmv much more instructive top 1 f^ Bend the 
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twig when young i" but, here, there needs no force ; nay, not 
esven persuasion. The thiiig is so pleasant in itself ; it so natu- 
rally meets the wishes ; that the taste is fixed at once, and it 
remains, to the exclusion of cards and dice, to the end of life* 
Indeed, gardening in general is favourable to the well-being of. 
man. As the taste for it decreases in any country, vicious amuse- 
ments and vicious habits are sure to increase. Towns are preferred 
to the country ; and the time is spent in something or other that 
conduces to vice and misery. Gardening is a source of much 
greater profit than is generally imagined ; but, merely as an amuse- 
ment, or recreation, it is a thing of very great value : it is a pur- 
suit not only compatible with, but favourable to, the study of 
any art or science : it is conducive to health, by means of the 
irresistible temptation which it offers to early rising ; to the stirring 
abroad upon one's legs } for a man may really ride till he cannot 
walk, sit till he cannot stand, and lie abed till he cannot get up. 
It tends to turn the minds of youth from amusements and attach- 
ments of a frii^blous or vicious nature : it is a taste which is in- 
dulged at home : it tends to make home pleasant, and to endear us 
to the spot on which it is our lot to live : and, as to the ewpenacM 
attending it, what are all these expenses, compared with those 
of the short, the unsatisfactory, the injurious enjoyments of the 
card-table, and the rest of those amusements or pastimes which 
are sought for in the town ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

On Propagation and Cultivation in general. 



58. In order to have good products, we must be careful and 
diligent in the propagation and cultivation of the several plants • 
for, though nature does much, she will not do all. He who 
trusts to chance for a crop, deserves none, and he generally has 
what he deserves. . 

59. The propagation of plants is the bmiginff of them forth 
or the increasing and multiplying of them. This is effected in 
several different ways : by seed^ by suckers^ by offaeiSy by layers^ by 
cuttings. But, bear in mind, that all plants from the radish to the 
oak, may be propagated by the means of seed} while there are 
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many plants which can be propagated by fio other meam; and, 
of these the radish and the oak are two* Let me jnst qualify, 
here, by observing, that I' enter not into the deep question (which 
so many have puzzled their heads with) of equivocal fenerations I 
confine myself to things of which we have a certain knowledge.* 

60.^ With regard to propagation by means other than that of 
seed, I shall speak of it fully enough under the names • of the 
several plants, which, are, as to the way of propagating them,' to 
be considered as cpcceptsons to the general rule. Therefiore, I 
shall, in the present Chapter, treat of propagation by $eed only. 

61. Cultivation must, of course, differ, in some respects, to suit 
itself to certain differences in the plants to be cultivated ; but 
there axe some principles and rules, which apply to the culti- 
vation of all plants ; and it H of these only that I propose to speak 
in the present Chapter* 

62. It is quite uiseless, indeed it is grossly absurd, to prepare 
land and to incur trouble and expense, without duly, and even 
very care/uUyy attending to the seed that we are going to sow* The 
sort 9 the ffemmeness, the soundness^ are all matters to be attended 
t9, if we mean to avoid mortification and loss* Therefore, the 
first thing is the 

SORT OF SEED. 

63. .We should make sure here ; for, what a loss to have late 
cabbages instead of early ones! As to beans, peasj and many 
other things, there cannot easily be mistake or deception*' But, 
as to cabbages, cauliflowers, radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and 
numerous others, the eye is no guide at all* If, therefore, you 
do not save your own seed (of the manner of doing which I shall 
speak by and by), you ought to be very careful as to whom you 
purchase of; and, though the seller be a person of perfect pro- 
bity, he may be deceived himself. If you do not save your own 
seed, which, as will be seen, cannot always be done with safety ; 
all you can do, is, to take every precaution in your power when 
you purchase. Be very particular, very full and clear, in the order 
you give fdr seed* ' Know the seedsman well, if possible. Speak 
to him yourself On the subject, if you can ; and, in short, take 
every precaution in your power, in order to avoid the mortifications 
like those of having one sort of cabbage when you expected 
another, and of having rape when you expected turnips or ruta baga. 
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TRUE S£ED. 

^ 64 « B0Y, btsided the kind, there is the geMdnmM9 to be coti« 
sidered* For instanee^ you want MgarAoaf cabbage. The ieed^ 
you sow may be cabbage : ft may, too, be eugar-loaf, or more that 
tMKi anything else: but, still, it may not be true tar He kind. It 
0iay have become degenerate; it may have become mwed, or 
eraHCdf in generating. And thus, the plants may very much dis<« 
appoint you. Tme seed is a great thing } for, not only the ttme^ 
Iff the crop coming in, but the quantity and quality of it, greatly 
depend upon the trueneee of the seed. You will have planie to be 
sure i that is to say, yott will have eometking grow ; but you wlH 
not, if the seed be not true, have the thing you want. 

65. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you purchase, take aH 
fhe precaution^ recommended as to sort of seed, ft will be seen 
prese ntly, that, to-^save true seed yourself, is by no means an easy 
Matter. And, therefore, you must sometimes purchase. Find a 
seedsman riiat does not deceive you, and stidi to him. But^ ob- 
serve Aat no seedsman can always be sure. He cannot raise sM 
his seeds himself. He must trust to others. Of course, he may, 
himself, be deceived. Spme kinds of seed will keep good many 
years ; and, therefore, when you find that you have got some very 
tune eted of may sort, get ^me more of it s get as much as will 
ksl jroa lar the number of years that sueh seed will keep ; and, t<^ 
knoiv horn many years liie seeds of garden plants wiU keep, see 
paragra]^ 150. 



SOUNDNESS OF SEED. 



66t Ssw may be of the right sort ; it niay be frf^ |o }f» u^tt f 
and yet, if it be unsound, it will not groy, ian^^ of CQivsei is f 
great dejal worse than useless^ because the mowing of i|; occasicMUi 
loss of time, loss of cost of seed^ loss />f use of Iimd^ ipid loss o^ 
labour, to say nothing about the disf^poititment find m^jrtiiicatioii. 
Here, again, if you purchfise, you must rely pn the seedsman ; m^dp 
therefore, all the aforementioned precautions are necess^y as to 
this point also. In this case .(especially if the ^omxiff j)e pKt^x^ 
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iift) dMi Iftjwy may be i^rjr gripiti Md thiro is tio>Mi6^t» If ft 
man sell you one «ar/ o^ ieedfar another / or^ if he stit yon smlfif* 
M«f ; tb« hw will giV« you rtdrmis to the fall extent of the injury 
pWftA % and the prerf eati be prodoeed* Bot| if the teed dees 
no! mm upf what jpiioc[/^ ha^e yoa } You may prove the mmkiffi 
bttt, who is t^ prone, thai the seed was not cMlml or 9cotektd in 
the gmoitd ? That it was not eaten by insects there } That it wai 
liot destroyed ia i^Mniai^r tgi, or in ^<9iiii9iel<a0^ 

tf 7^ There are, howvrer, means of aseeruiiiing^ whether seed he 
mundf or not, before you sow it in the ground* I luiow of no 
seed wbieh, if soutid and really good^ will not sink im Ufat§f^ The 
nnsotindness of seed arises from several caoses* I/fw^peneitt, bUglU^ 
mcmUHmmj and 9g^t are the most frequent of these causes* The ewt 
flnt, if esccessi^S) pre? eitt the seed from ever haviitg the germinate 
ing quality in theiti. Moiildiness arises from tlie seed being kept 
ill a iati^ pkk^f or from its hmlnff htuUsi, When dried again it 
bteonies lighti Age will eause the germinating quality to evapo^ 
tate } f houghy where there is a great proportfon of ot/ in ttie seed| 
^is quality will temain In it IW many jrears^ as will be seen by# 

and^by* 

AH. The way to try seed is this. Put a smalt quantity of it it 
Mtewmin water, and let the water be four or five ioeties deep. A 
iM^ ^t basin will do^ but a large tumbler gUns is beitf for then yof 
aaii #ee the bottom as well as top. Some seedSi each as those of 
eabbage, radish, and turnip, will, If goody go to the bottom atonee, 
Cueomber, melon, lettuee, endive, and many odiers, require a isif 
minoteSk Parsnip and earrot, and all the lomged seeds, requiiie to 
be worked by yoor Sngers in a little waur, and well tMtied, heCope 
you put them into the glass $ and the carrot should i»e rubbed, so 
'as to get elf part of the bain, which would otherwise act, as the 
feathers do as to a d«ek« The seed of beet and mangel witnel are 
in a case or shell. The rough things that we sow are not the 
seeds, but the cases in which the seeds are contained, each case 
containing from one to Jhe seeds. Therefore the trial by water is 
not, as to these two seeds, conclusive; though if the seed be very 
good ; !f there be four or live in a ease, shell and ail will sink in 
water, after being in the glass an hour. And, as it is a matter oJT 
«ucb great importance, that every seed should grow in a cas* wher^ 
the plants stand so far apart ; as fftgis in rows of beet and mangd 
imttA ate so vary injurtous, tlie best way is to rejeet atl seed that 
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will not sink, case and all, after being put ifito warm wat^r, and 
feaiaining there an hour. 

69. Bjut, seeds of all sorts are, sometimes, if not always, part 
sound and part unsound ; and, as the former is not to be rejected 
on account of the latter, the proportion of each should be ascer- 
tained, if a separation be not made. Count, then, a hundred seeds, 
liaken promiscuously, and put them into water as before directed. 
If fifty sink and fifty swim, half your seed is bad, and half, good ; 
and so, in proportion, as to other numbers of sinkers and swimmers. 
There may be plants, the sound seeds of which will not sink; but 
I know of none. If it be found in any instance, they would, I think, 
be found in those of the tulip* tree, the ash, the birch, and the 
parsnip,^ all of which are furnished with so large a portion of 
wing. Yet all these, if sound, m\l sink, if put into warm water, 
with the wet worked a little into the wings first. 

70. There is, however, another way of ascertaining this impor- 
tant fact, the soundness or unsoundness of seed; and that is, by 
sowing them. If you have a hot-bed (or, if not, how easy to make 
one for a hand-glass), put a hundred seeds, taken as before di- 

' rected, sow them in a flower-pot, and plunge the pot in the earth, 
under the glass, in the hot-bed, or hand-glass. The climate, under 
the glass, is warm ; and a very few days will tell you what pror 
portion of your seed is sound. But there is this to be said ; that, 
with strong heat under, and with such complete protection 
above, seeds may come up that would not come up in the op^n 
ground. There may be enough of the germinating principle to 
cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and not enough to cause it in the 
f>pen air and cold ground. Therefore I incline to the opinion that 
we should try seeds as our ancestors tried witches ; not by fire, but 
by water ; and that, following up their practice, we should repro- 
bate and destroy all that do not readily sink. 



SAVING AND PRESERVING SEED. 

71. This is a most important branch of the gardener's business. 
There are rules applicable to particular plants. Those will be 
given in their proper places. It is my business here to speak of 
such as are applicable to all plants. 

72. First, as to the saving of seed, the truest plants should be 
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selected ; that is to say, such as are of the most perfect skigte and 
quality. In the cabbage We seek small stem, well-formed loaf, few. 
spare, or loose, leaves ; in the turnip, large lmlb,8mall neck, slender* 
stalked leaves, solid flesh, or pulp ; in the radish, high colour (if 
red or scarlet), small neek, few and short leaves, and long top. The. 
marks of perfection are well known, and none but perfect plants 
should be saved for seed. The case is somewhat different as to 
plants, which are some male and others female, but these present 
exceptions to be noticed under the names of such plants. 

73. Of plants, the early coming of which is a circumstance ot 
importance, the very earliest should be chosen for seed ; for they 
will almost always be found to include the highest degree of per* 
fection in other respects. They should have great paius taken ivith 
them ; the soil and situation should be good ; and they should be 
carefully cultivated during the time that they are carrying on their- 
seed to perfection.. 

74. But effectual means must be taken to prevent a mixing of the 
sorts, or, to speak in the languageof farmers, a cranrng o/tke breeds. 
There can be no cross between the 3heq» and i^e dog : but there 
can be between the dag and ike wojf; and, we daily see it, between 
the greghound and the hound; each valuable when true to his 
kind ; and a cross between the two, fit for nothing but the rope : 
a word which, on this occasion, 1 use, in preference to that of halter^ 
out of respect for the modern laws and usages of my country* 

75. There can be no cross between vl cabbage and a carrot; but 
there can be between a cabbage and a turnip : between a cabbage, 
and a caul^lower nothing is more common ; and, as to the different 
sorts of cabbages, they will produce crosses, presenting twenty, 
and perhaps a thousand, deuces, from the Early York to the Savoy. 
Turnips will mix with radishes and ruta*baga ; all these with rape $ 
the result will mix with cabbages and cauliflowers; so that, if 
nothing were done to preserve plants true, to their kind, our gar- 
dens would soon present us with little besides mere herbage. 

76. As to the caueeSj I will not here dive into them. Suffice.it 
that we know, that all sorts will mix, when seed-plants of the same. 
tribe stand near each othei^ ; and we may easily suppose, that this 
may probably take place though the plants stand at a considerable 
distance apart, since I have, in the case of my Indian corn, given 
proof of mixture, when the plants were three hundred yards from 
each other* What must be the consequence, then, of saving seed 
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irom cit^miibi^n^ mdioAiy pumpkins^ mfmhe^ atid go«td% aU 
growing in the iaiae gArdta i^ the same time } To aave the Mmi 
of A&o M»^# of any tritiei in the saflae gardetii tn th$ mme $mr$ 
Mgbt not to b« altempted s and thia it is that imdtefl it diiBcttk fin* 
any one man la rai^a aU aoris of saeda good and true* 
•r 77* Howayer, Mine may be tared by e<rery o»e who haa a gar^ 
den $ and when ndaed, they ought to be carefully prmervedk Tiiey 
ate best presenred m tke pod, or on the a/aM»» Seeds of many 
sorts will.be perfeolly good to the age of eight or tea years» if 
kept in the pod or on the stalhsi whieb seeds, if thiesbed, will be 
good for little at the end of three years or leas* Howei^r) to 
keiqi sceds^ without thfesbing tbeei onti is seldom, eon9enteiil» often 
impfftetii^bie^ and always enposes tiiusm to ingory firom miee wd 
m(% and ftoili varioias other (enemieis of wMcb^ however^ tbe 
greatest is m^eknfid^k Th^refert^ tbe best ««ay b, exe«^ for 
things that are very curious^ and that lie in a siaall eoaspiss^ to 
tbfesh oot ill seeds* 

. 7». Thf y sboiiUi stm^d till jm/e^^i tipe, if possiMe* They 
should be eii^ or pMlled» or gutbered* when it is dry; and Ibay 
shoiddf if posaibie> be dry as diy ean be before they oae tiueahed 
out. If| ¥fheA threAedi any mm9imr9 nm$ki oboiit tbtoi^ they 
sbooldbopbieedintheaeiiyoriiearafireinadryfooiiii iaid,wbeti 
quite dry^ sfaonU be put iotobagii and bung up against m very dry 
wailj or dry boat ds» iriieie they wiH by no aeeidmit ^e/ dbffi^ The 
beat plaee b some rpom^ or plaee, where tbere is^ oceasionally at 
kiasti e ftre kept in vrintar* 

79« Thus preserved, kept fiMEi i^m mr md from rfeiwp» the 
needs of iMtgi^Me$ wiU keep aoond and good for sowing for the 
Wfliber of years staled in the foUow^ng Ibt % to wMcb the leader 
aill partienlarly attend. Some of the seeds in thb Ibt wiU keepf 
aometimes, a year longer, if vmj well saved and very well pm* 
setved^ and eapeeiaUy if closely k^ from eiyosuie lo tlie op^ air. 
Bat, to Jioee » #riq» from onaoimdaess of seed b asad tfaiagyand^ it 
b indeed, neg^igenee wholly inexeusftUe to mm aoed of the BOMnd- 
of whi^ we are not eenAein. 
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TtARB. 

AttiehDk* I k • k 4 • 8 

AspftTfllftts ^ 4 • » b 4 

Balm . • • « k % ; S 

BttftU »»«•.». 2 

Bean (KidtMf) • » « « 1 
Bt«l « * • ' % k • ^10 

BhKMMiU* « • * • 4 « 4 

MifllBt 4 « • • • « O 

CSiMHige « « i « • • 4 

CUldMttk i i . . . . f 

Cbfe^Sw) » « . . t 8 

Camomile « » « . » > 2 

Caiawiy 4 «r' <b % • • 4 

Catiwt » « • )k * 4 I 

Cm»Ma$wi $ • • ^ • 4 

Getory % ... ^ * 10 

iJlicfVii » • k « * • o 

Otin « 8 

Corn 3 

Com-fiiiad ..... S 

Coriander • ^ . « « i 8 

Caeuiabar *.».•« 10 

])aBd«iion • • » . • 10 

Ofliek 1 

Sndivt . 4 • • % • 4 
'raanal «. »w..«5 

QailiQiL > « • » • i 9 

<3omd ....... 10 

Hof ....... 2 

.Hene-Radiali . .... 4 

Uyeof « 

^oroNden Aiticfadte . , 8 



LctHM. «... 


YBARt. 


Mangel W<in«i . . 


. 10 


Mariofaai « * • «. 


t . 4 


Marigold . . « . . 


» 8 


Malon * • h ' « • 


. . 10 


Mint r 4 « . . • 


4 


Mastafd • . . « 


. . 4 


Nastartiliiii « . ^ % 


. t 


Oitton . « . • « 


. , i 


nmiay » « « ii 4 


. 


Pki'snia A tt • . 


. . 1 


Fea ^ . * . 4 . 


. 1 


Ptnayrayal % • • 


. « • 


Potato . > . % . 


. s 


iniitt)ikta « 4 . t. 


. .10 


Punlana 4 4 • « . 


. 2 


HadM . . . ^ . 


. . 2 


Rainylott i a 4 • 1 


. f 


t^pit * * . a « 


. . 4 


HiMilMHfw « 4 It « 


. 1 


RoMttlity % 4 >. 4 


. . 


Rue . 4 * « • • 


. • 


Ruta-Baga « • « 


. . 4 


SMsify . . a « a 


. 2 


Saasphiia 4 ^ . , 


. . 


CKfdff '« . 4 • a 


. t 


tsuoi ijcnera ... 


. . 2 


CnMUOC • . • . "^ a 


. 4 


cSKlflMt A '& k ^ * 


. •. 4 


Sornel . • a 4 . a 


a # V 

. 7 


8|pittma 4 . • « 


. . 4 


Sqaarii . « « • a 


w 10 


Tansy # . . ^ . 


. . 9 


Tanaffan • . . • -m 


. 4 


m ^Hr^^l^ff 


^ a 8 


Tomatum • . . • 


t 


Turnip 1» . a % 


. . 4 


Warmwaod « . # • 


. 2 
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80* Notwithstanding this iist^ I always sow new seed in pre- 
fierepcQ to.oht, i^ in a// other resp^ets^ I know the new to be eqod 
lo the old. Audf. as to the notion, that seeds caa be the beiier 
for being old, even more than a year old, I hold it.to.be mon- 
strously absurd : and this opinion 1 give as the result of long ex- 
pfrien<ie, most attentive observation, . and numerous experiments 
made /or the express purpose of ascertaining the fact. 

8L Yetf it is a received opinion, a. thing taken for. granted, an 
axiom io horticulture, that mekm seed is the better for. being oM« 
Mn MARSHiU-L says, that it ought to be '^ about four years^otd^ 
though some prefer i^ much older.*' And he afterwards observes, 
that *' if new seed only can be had, it should be carried a week or 
two in the breeches-pockety to«dry away some of the more watery' 
particles!" Ifa^^bea recommendation in rules as well as in 
melon*8eed, this rule has it ; for, English authors published it, and 
French authors laughed at it^ more than a century. past / 

82« Those who can afford to have melons raised in their gar* 
dens, can affprd to keep a cmgurer to raise them ;. and a conjurer 
will hardly, condescend to follow common sense, in his practice. 
This would be lowering tlie profession in the eyes of the vulgar ; 
and, which would bq very dangerous, in the eyes of his employer. 
However, a great deal of this stuff is traditionary ; and how are 
we to find the .conscience to blame a gardener for errors inculcated 
by gentlemen of erudition 1 

83, 1 cannot dismiss this part of my subject without once more 
cautioning the reader against the danger of unripe seed. In cases 
where winter overtakes you before your seed be quite ripe, the 
best way is to pull up the plants and hang them by the heels in a 
dry airy place, till all green depart from the stalks, and until they 
be quite dry, and wholly rid of juice. Even in hot weather, when 
the seed, would drop out, if the plants were left standing, pull or 
cut the plants, and Jay them on a cloth in the sun, till the seed be 
all ready to fall out ; for, if forced from tlie pod, tlie seed is never 
so good. Se.eds will grow if gatluered when they sue green as 
grass, and afterwards dried in the sun ; but tliey do not produce 
plants like those coming from ripe seed. . I tried, some years agOp 
fifty grains of wheat, gathered green, against fifty gathered ripe. 
Not only were the plants of the former feeble, when compared 
With .the latter; not only was the produce of the former two^ 
thirds less than that of the latter ; .but even the quality of the grain 
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WM fiot hair 86 good: Many of the ears had mmt^ which was not 
tha ca«a with those that came fW>m the ripetied seed^ though the 
land and the ctiltiyation were, in both cases^ the same^ 



SOWING, 

86* Taa first thing relating to sawbig is the prej^aration of the 
ground. It may be more or less /me, aeeording to the sort of 
seed to be sown. Peai and beans do not, of course^ require the 
eofth to fine aasmaU seeds do, Bttt» still, the finer the better for 
etneff^img ; for it is best if the seed be actually pnu^ by the 
earth in evei^ part \ and many seeds; if not all| are best situated 
when the earth is troddm 49um upon them. 

87% Of ^Hwrse the ground should be gOQ0^ either in itself or 
made good by manure of some sort. But, in M oases, the ground 
should be /reah; tkut is u> say, it should be 4mf just before the 
aet «f SQuHngi in order that the seeds may have the fiiU benefiit of 
the/^rsseii/alseiH that tidies place upon er ery movnig of the earth. 

8$. Never sow when the ground is Ufetj nor, indeed, if it caa 
be avoided perform any other aet with or on the ground of agai4ea* 
If you dig ground in w^ weadier, you make a sort of nmrtmr of it| 
it binda when the sun or wind dries it. The fermentation does 
not take pbce ; and it becomes unfavourable to vegetation, espe- 
ciaUy if the ground be, iu the smallest degree, stiff in its nature« 
It is even desirable, that wet should not come for some days after 
ground has been moved ; for if the wet come before the ground 
be dry 0i tgp^ the earth will run Ung^her^ and will become bound 
at top* Sow, therefore, if posiuble, in dry weather, but in freshly- 
moved ground* 

89, The stfoiofi for sowiiq: wiU, of ooarse^ find a plaee under the 
names of the respective plants; and, I do hope, that it is unne* 
eessary |pr mye to say, that sowing according to the mm% is udioUy 
absurd and ridi^uloua ; and that it arose solely out of the circum- 
stance that our forefathers, who could not read, had neithet 
almanaiek aw eatendar to guide them, and who counted by moons 
and festivals, instead ef by months, and days of months* 

90. As to the oc/ o/* mumgy the distaooes and depths differ 
«^ different plants, and these will, of course, be painted out 
under the namea of those dif&rent plants ; but, one thing is com* 
moil to aU seeds ; aad that is^ that they should be sown in retc^e-or 
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drUls; for> unleBs they be sown in this way, all- is uncertaMy. 
The distribution of the seed is unequal ; the covering is of unequal 
depth ; and, )vhen the plants come up in company with the weeds^ 
the difficulty of ridding the ground of the latter, without destroy- 
ing the former, is very great indeed, and attended with ten times 
the labour. Plants, in their earliest state, generally require to be 
thinned; which cannot be done with regularity, unless they stand 
in rows ; aftd, as to every future operation, how easy is the labour 
in the one case, and how hard in the other ! It is of great advan- 
tage to almost all plants, to move the ground somewhat deep while 
they are growing; but how is this to be done, unless they stand in 
rows? If they be dispersed promiscuously over the ground, to 
perform this operation is next to impossible. 

9i. TFie great obstacle to the following of a method so ob- 
viously advantageous, is the trouble. To draw lines for peas and 
beans is not deiemed troublesome; but, to do this for radishes, 
onions, carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other small seeds, 
i& regarded as tedious. When we consider the saving of trouble 
afterwards, this trouble is really nothing, even if the drills were 
drawn one at a time by a line or rule : but this need not be the 
case ; for a very cheap and simple tool does the business with as 
much quickness as sowing at random. 

' 92. Suppose there be a bed of Onions to be sown. I make my 
drills in this way. I have what I call a Driller, which is a rake 
six feet long in the head. This head is made of oak, 2 inches by 
2| ; and has teeth in it at eiffht inches asunder, each tooth being 
about six inches long, and an inch in diameter at the head, and is 
pointed a little at the end that meets the ground. This gives nine 
teeth, there being four inches over at each, end of the head. In 
this head, there is a handle fixed of about six feet long. When 
tny ground is prepared, raked nice and smooth, and cleaned from 
stones and clods, I begin at the left-hand end of the bed, and draw 
across it nine rows at once. I then proceed, taking care to keep 
the left-hand tooth of the driller in the right-hand drill that has 
just been made ; so that now I make but eight new drills, because 
(for a guide) the left-hand tooth goes this time in the drill which 
was before made by the right-hand tooth. Thus, at every draw, I 
make eight drills. And, in this way, a pretty long bed is formed 
into nice straight drills in a very few minutes. The sowing, after 
this, is done with trtith, and the depth of the covering must be 
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alike for idl the seeds. If it be parsnips oi: carrots, which. require 
a wider distai^ce between the rows ; or, cabbage-pjants, which, 
as they are to stand only for a while, do not require distances so 
wide : in these cases other drillers may be made. 

93. In the case of large pijsces of ground, a hand-driller is not 
sufficient. Yet, if the land be ploughed, furrows might make the 
paths, the harrow might smoojth.the ground, and the hand- driller 
might be used for onions, or for anything else. However, what 
I did in America for Kidney Beans, was this. I had a roller drawn 
by an ox or a horse. The roller was about eight inches in di- 
ameter, and ten feet long. To that part of the frame of the roller 
which projects, or hangs over, beyond the roller behind, 1 attached, 
by means o{ two pieces of wood and ttvo pins, a bar ten feet long. 
Into this bar 1 put ten teeth; and near the middle of the bar two 
handles. The roller being put in motion, breaks all the clods that 
the harrow has left, draws after it the ten teeth, and the ten teeth 
make ten drills, as deep or as shallow as the man chooses who 
follows the roller, holding the two. handles of the bar. The two 
pieces of wood, which connect the bar with the hinder projecting 
part of the frame of the roller, work on the pins, so as to let the 
bar up and down, as occasion may require ; and, of course, while 
the roller is turning at the end, the bar, with the teeth in it, is 
raised from the ground. 

94* Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in about five minutes, 
which would perhaps require a man more than a day to make. with 
a hoe. In short, an ox, or a horse, and a man and a boy, will do 
twelve acres in a day with ease. And to draw the drills unth a 
hoe would require /orty^eight men at the least : for, there is the 
Une to be at work as well as the hoe. Wlieat, and even peas, are 
in the fields drilled by machines ; but beans cannot, and especially 
kidney-beans. Drills must be made : and, where they are culti- 
vated on a large scale, how tedious and- expensive must be the 
operation to make the drills by line and hoe ! When the drills are 
made, the beans are laid in at proper distances, then covered with 
a light harrow; and after all comes the roller, with the teeth lifted 
up of course ; and all is smooth and neat. The expense of such 
an apparatus is, really, nothing worth notice. 

95. In order to render the march of the ox straight, my ground 
was ploughed into lands, one of which took the ten rows of kid- 
ney-beans ; so that the ox had onlv to be kept straight along upon 
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the ttlidcile of the lAnd. And in ordi^r to ha?e th« lands JUt^ net 
arched at all, the ground was ploughed twice in this shape, which 
brought the middle of the lands where the fiirrowS were before. If^ 
however, the ground had been flat-ploughed, witho^ut any furrow, 
ihere would have been no difficulty. J should have started on a 
istraight side, or on the straightest side, leaving out any crook or 
tingle that there might have been. I should have taken tUro distinct 
objects, found, or placed, beyond the end of the work, atld should 
have direeted the head of the ox in a line with those two objects. 
Before I stiirted, I should have measured off the width to find Where 
the ox ought to come to again, and then have fixed tWo tol^eets to 
direct his coming back. I should have done this at eaeh 0iid, Ull 
the piece had been finished. 

96. When the se^ds^ in the garden*sowing, are properly, and 
at suitable distances, placed in the drills, rake the ground, and, 
in all cases, tread it tvith yourfeet^ unless it be i'ery mois^. Then 
rake it 9hgkihf again ; for all seeds grow best when the eanh is 
pressed closely about them. When the plants come up, thin them, 
keep them clear of weeds, and attend to the directions given undtr 
the names of the several plants ^ 



TRANSPLANTING. 



97* Thb weather for transplanting is the same as that fur 4010- 
i^. If you do this work in wet weather, or when the ground is 
wet, the work cannot be well done. It is no matter what the plant 
is, whether it be a cuaumber plant, or an oak-tree. It has been 
observed, as to seeds, that they like the earth to touch them in 
every part, and to lie cloee about them* |t i» the same with roote. 
One half of the bad grpwth that we see in orchar4$9 arises from li^- 
Itgenoe mi)[i^ planiing ; from tumbling the earth carelessly in upon 
the roots. The earth should be as^»e as possible \ for, if it be not, 
part of the roots will remain untouched by the earth, If the ground 
be wetf it cannot be^ft^. And, if mixed wet, it will remain in a 
sort of mortar^ and will cling and bind together, and will leave 
more or less of cracks, when it becomes dry» 

98* If possible-i therefore, transplant when the ground is not 
wet ; but, here again, as in the case of sowing, l^t it be dug, or 
deeply moved, and wall broken, immediately before you trat^plaot 



idto it* Thftlfe is a/«Ht»«fi/MMn thM lakes plaioie imimsdiiil^ly after 
nuyving, and a dew aricies, wbiah did not arise before* Tbe^e greatiy 
exceed, iti power af cauMng the plant to 9trike^ anything to bt 
obtained bjr rain dn Hx^ plants at the time of planting or by plant«» 
ing in wet earthi Cabbage and Ruta Baga (or Swedifth Turnip) 
I have prbved^ in innumerable instanees^ will^ if planted in ^iH^ly? 
moved earth, under a burnitig sun^ be a great deal finer than those 
planted in wet gronnd, qf dnring rain* The canses are explained 
in the foregoing paragraph | and there never was a greater| thoii^ 
a most popular error, than that of wqitifig for fi ^hower^ in ordf |r 
to set about the Work <»f transpiantingt In aU the books that I 
have read, without a single exception : in the English Qar^ning 
books ; in the Bnglish Farmer' s Pietionaryi and many other works 
on English husbandry $ in the Eneyelopasdia i in shof t, in mfl the 
books on husbandry and on gardening that I have ever readj Gnglisl^ 
and French, this transplanting in showery weather \^ recommended* 

99. If you transplant In hot weather, the leaves of the plants 
will be scorched ; but the hearts will live | apd the heat, assisting 
the fermentation, will produce new roots in twenty-four hours, and 
new leaves in a few days. Then Si Is that you see fine vegetation 
come on. If you plant in wet, that wet must be followed by dry { 
the earth, from being tnoved in Wet, contracts the nwrtary nature j 
hardens first, and then cracks; and the plants will stand in a 
stunted state^ till the ground be moved about them in dry weather* 
If I could have my wish in the planting of a piece of cabbages, 
ruta baga, lettuces^ or almost anything, I would find the ground 
perfectly dry at top ; I Would have it dug deeply ; plant imme- 
diately ; and have no rain for three or four days^ 1 would prefer 
no rain for amon|;h^ to rain at the time of planting. 

100. This is a matter of primary importance. How many ctopi 
are lost by the wditinpjhr a shower! And, when the shower comes, 
the ground is either not dug, or it has been dug for some time, and 
the benefit of the fermentation is wholly lost. 

101. However, there are some Very tender plants ; plants so sdfk 
BXid juicy as to be absolutely burnt up, and totally destroyed. Stems 
and ail, in a hot sun, in a few hours. These, which lie In a small 
compass, must be shaded at least, if not watered, upon their re^ 
hioval ; a more particular notice of which will be taken as we prd^ 
ceed in the Lists of the Plants. 

102. in t.he Act of transplanting, the inain things ar^ to take dftus 
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not to bury the heart of the plant ; and to take care that the earth 
be well pressed about th^ point of the root of the plant. To press 
the earth very closely about the stem of the plant is of little use, 
if you leave %\it point of the root loose. 1 beg this may be borne 
in mind ; for the growth^ and even the life of the plant, depend on 
great care as to this particular. See Cabbage, paragraph 130, for 
a minute description of the act of planting. 

103. As to propagation by cuttings, slips, layers, and offsets, it 
will be spoken of under the names of the several plants usually pro* 
pagated in any of those ways. Cuttings are pieces cut off from 
branches of trees and plants. Slips are branches pulled off, and 
slipped down at a joint. Layers are branches left on the plant 
or tree, and bent down to the ground, and fastened, with earth laid 
upon the part between the plant and the top of the branch. Off-> 
sets are parts of the root and plant separated from the main root. 



CULTIVATION. 



104. H£RE, as in the foregoing parts of this Chapter, I propose 
to speak only of what is oi general application, in order to save the 
room that would be necessary to repeat instructions. for cultivation 
under the names of the several plants. 

105. The ground being good, and the sowing or planting hav- 
ing been properly performed, the next thing Is the after-manage^ 
mentf which is usually called the cultivation. 

106. If the subject be from seed, the first thing is to see that the 
plants stand at a proper distance from each other ; because, if left 
too close, they cannot come to good. Let them also be thinned 
early; for, even while in seed-leaf, they injure each other. 
Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, everything, ought to be thinned in the 
teed-leaf. 

107* Hoe, or weed, immediately ; and, let me observe here^ once 
for all, that weeds never ought to be suffered to get to any size 
either in field or garden, and especially in the latter. 

lOS. Buty besides the act of killing weeds, cultivation means 
moving the earth between the plants while growing. This assists 
them in their growth : it feeds them : it raises food for their roots 
to live upon. A mere ^/-hoeing does nothing but keep down the 
weeds. The hoeing when the plaiUs are become stout, should be 
deep ; and, in general, with a hoe that has spanes, instead of a 
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mere flat plate* In shorty a sort of prtmg ta the.poiture of a hoe. 
And the spane of this prong-hoe may be longer, or. shorter, aocord-r 
ing to the nature of the crop to be hoed. Deep^hoeing is enough 
in some cases ; but, in others, digging is necessary to produce a fine 
and full crop. If anybody will have a piece of cabbages, and will 
dig between the rows of one half of them twice during their growth, 
and let the other half of the piece have nothing but a flat-hoeing, 
that person will find that the half which has been digged between 
will, when the crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not quite, twice as much 
as the other half. 

109. It may appear, that, to dig thus amongst growing plants^ 
is to cut ofl; or tear off, their roots, of which the ground is full. 
This is really the case, and this does great good ; for the roots, 
thus cut asunder, shoot again from the plant's side, find new food, 
and send, instantly, fresh vigour to the plant. The effect of this 
tillage is quite surprising. We are hardly aware of its power in 
producing vegetation ; and we are still less aware of the distance, 
to which the roots of plants extend in every direction. 

110. Mr. Tull, the father of the drilUhusbandry, gives the follow- 
ing account of the maimer in which he discovered the distance to 
which certain roots extend. I should observe here, that he was 
led to think of the drilling crops in the fields of England, from 
having, when in France, observed the effects of inter-tillage on the 
vines, in the vineyards. If he had visited America instead of France, 
he would have seen the effects of that tillage, in a still more striking 
light, on plants in the Indian corn-fields; for, he would have seen 
those plants spindling, yellow, actually perishing, to-day, for want 
want of ploughing ; and, in four days after a good, deep, clean, and 
careful ploughing, especially in hot weather, he would have seen 
them wholly change their colour, become of a bright and beautiful 
green, bending their leaves over the intervals, and growing at the 
rate of four inches in the twenty-four hours. 

111. The passage to which I have alluded is of so interesting a 
nature, and relates to a matter of so much importance, that I shall 
insert it entire, and also the plate made use of by Mr. Tull to illus- 
trate his meaning. I shall not, as so many others have, take the 
thoughts, and send them forth as my own ; nor, like Mr. John 
Christian Cur wen, a Member of Parliament, steal them from 
TuuL, and give them, with all the honour belonging to them, to 
a Bishop. 
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112. '*A MethodiorotofindthBdutaiieeiowhiehr»ot»»xitiid 
heriMmtally." A plwe, or plot, dug and n»de fine, in toiwlt htrd 
gnund, at in Plate H. Fig. 1. 
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'< The 0fid A 3 fetli the end B 1 3 feet, the Ungth of tho pieoe ^0 
'^ yards f ibd figures in thu middle of it are 20 turnips, sown ei^'ly, 
^^ and well boed» The manner of this hoeing must be, at firs^ near 
^* the plants, with a spadei and eaeh time afterwardi^ a foot dis* 
^* tanoe, till the earth be once well dug } and, if weeds appear where 
^^ it has been so dug, hoe them out shallow with the hand-hoe. 
'* But, dig all the pieoe next the out-lines deep every time, that it 
^^ may be the finer for the roots to enter, when they are permitted 
'* to come th{tber< If the turnips be all bigger, as they stand 
** nearer to the end B, it is a proof that they all extend to the 
^^ outside of the piece, and the Turnip 20, will appear to draw 
^^ nourishment from six foot distance from its centre. But if the 
^^ TWnye 16, 17» 16, 19, 30, acquire no greater bulk than the 
'^ Thtmip 15, it will be clear, that their rooU extend no farther than 
^^ those of the Titrng» 15 does ; which is about four foot, . By this 
** method the distance of the extent of the root$ of any plant may 
^ be diecovered«'*^There is idso another way to find the length of 
'^ rooit, by making a long narrow trench, at the distance you ex- 
^^ poet they will extend to, and fill it with salt; if the plaqt be 
^^ killed by the salt, it is certain that some of the roots enter it. 

1 18» *^ What put me upon trying this method, was mi observa«>. 
'' tion of two lands, or ridges, (see Plate II. Fiff. 2«) drilled with 
^ IHimip0 in rows, a foot asunder, and very even in them ; the 
** grottOd, at both ends and one side, was hard and unploughedf 
^' The Tumip$ not being hoed were very poor, small, and yellow, 
^^ except the three outside rows bed, %vhich stood next po the land 
^^ (or ridge) J?, which latid^ being ploughed and harrowed, at tbi^ 
'^ time the land A ought to have been hoed, gave a dark flourishing 
^^ colour to these three rows ; and the Turnips in the row d, which 
^ stood farthest off from the new ploughed land £, received so 
^ much benefit from iti as to grow twice as big as any of the more 
" distant rows; The row c being a foot nearer to the new ploughed 
^' land, became twice as large as those in d, but the row d, whicK 
^ WB» next to the land JE, grew much larger yet. F is a piece of 
'^ bmrd whole ground, of about two perch in length, and about two 
^' or thnee foot broad,, lying betwixt diose two lands which had not 
^' been pUH^bed that year ; it was remarkable that, during the 
^^ length of this interjacent hard ground, the rows bed were as 
^^ email and yellow as any in the land. The Turnips in the row 
'^ df about tiiree f6ot distant from the land E, receiving a double 
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^ increase^ proves they had as much nourishment from the land E 
^^ as from the land A, wherein they stood, which nourishment was 
'' hrought by less than half the number of roots of each of these 
*^ Tkem^s. In their own land they must have extended a yard all 



^' round, else they could not have reached the land Ey wherein it 
^' is probable these few roots went more than another yard, to give 
^' each turnip as much increase as all the roots had done in their 
^^ own land. Except that it will hereafter appear, that the new 
'* nourishment taken at the extremities of the roots in the Iand£, 
'' might enable the plants to send out more new roots in their 
^' own land, and receive something more from thence. The row e 
'' being twice as big as the row d^ must be supposed to extend 
'^ twice as far ; and. the row b four times as far, in proportion as 
*^ it was of a bulk quadruple to the row d^ 

114. Thus, then, it is clear, that tillage amongst growing plants 
is a great thing. Not only is it of great benefit to the plants ; not 
only does it greatly augment the amount of the crop, and make it 
of the best quality ; but it prepares the ground for another crop. 
If a summer fallow be good for the land, here is a summer fallow; 
if the ploughing between turnips j^r^^ora the land for wheats the 
digging between cabbages and other crops will, of course, prepare 
the land for succeeding crops. 

115. Watering plantSj though so strongly recommended in 
English Gardening books, and so much in practice, is a thii^ of 
very doubtful utility in any case, and, in most cases, of positive 
injury. A country often endures present suffering from long 
drought ; but, if even all the gardens and all the fields could, in 
such a case, be watered with a watering-pot, I much question 
whether it would be beneficial even to the crops of the dry season 
itself. It is not, observe, rainwater that you can, one time out of 
a thousand, water with. And, to nourish plants, the water must 
be prepared in clouds and mists and dews. Observe this. Besides, 
when rain comes, the earth is prepared for it by that state of the 
air which precedes rain, and which makes all things dan^j and 
slackens and loosens the earth, and disposes the roots and leaves 
for the reception of the rain. To pour \yater, therefore, upon 
plzCnts, or upon the ground where they are growing, or where seeds 
are sown, is never of much use, and is generally mischievous ; for, 
the air is dry ; the sun comes immediately and bakes the ground^ 
and vegetation is checked, rather than advanced, by the operation. 
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The best protector against frequent drought is frequent diggmg; 
or, in the fields^ pUmghinfff and always deep. Hence will arise a 
fermeniation and dews. The ground will have moisture in it, in 
spite of all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground, will not. 
But always dig or plough in dry weather ^ and the drier the wea- 
ther, the deeper you ought to go, and the finer you ought to break 
the earth. When plants are covered by lightSy or are in a house, 
or are covered with cloths in the night time, they may need water* 
ing, and in such cases must have it given them by hand. 

116.1 shall conclude this Chapter with observing, on what I 
deem a vulgar error, and an error too which sometimes produces in- 
convenience. It is believed, and stated, that the ground grows tired, 
in time, of the same sort of plant ; and that, if it be, year after 
year, cropped with the same sort of plant, the produce will be 
small, and the quality inferior to what it was at first. Mr. Tull 
has most satisfactorily proved, both by fact and argument, that this 
is not true. And I will add this fact, that Mr. Missing, a barris- 
ter, living in the parish of Titchfield, in Hampshire, and who was 
a most excellent and kind neighbour of mine, has a border under a 
south wall, on which he, and his father before him, have grown 
early peas, every year, for more, now, than fifty years ; and if, at 
any time, they had been finer than they were every one year of the 
four or five years that I saw them, they must have been something 
very extraordinary *, for, in those years, they were as fine, and as 
full bearing, as any that I ever saw in England. 

117. Before I entirely quitted the subject of Cultivation, there 
would be a few remarks to be made upon the means of pre- 
venting the depredations of vermin, some of which make their 
attacks on the seed, others on the roots, others on the stem, others 
on the leaves ^nd blossoms, and others on the fruit ; but as I shall 
have to be very particular on this subject in speaking of fruits, I 
defer it till I come to the Chapter on Fruits. 

118. Having now treated of the Situation, Soil, Fencing, and 
Laying out of Gardens; on the making and managing of Hot-beds 
and Green -houses ; and having given some directions as to Pro- 
pagation and Cultivation in general, I next proceed to give Alpha- 
betical Lists of the several sorts of plants, and to speak of the 
proper treatment for each, under the three heads. Vegetables and 
Herbs ; Fruits ; and Flowers. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Kiichen^garden Plants, arranged in Atphabeticat order, with Direo' 
tions relaiite to tht Propagation and Oultivdtiofi of each sort. 



119* The plants which are cultivated in Ihe kitchens-garden are 
either such as are for food^ or for medicinal purposes^ The former 
are generally called vegetables, and the tatter hiarbi / and then there 
are pot-herbs and medicinal herbs^ Mfhieh, altogether^ forms a 
strange jumble and inconsistency | everything being vegetable that 
grows out of the earth, from a blade of grass to an oak-tree< The 
best and most consistent way, therefore, is to give the name of 
Kitchen^'garden plants to bll the things grown in the kit<ih^h«> 
garden, except fruite, which will have a distinct Chapter allotted 
to thetnselves. The alphabetical order is also the best, because 
each artidle is referred to with so much Convenience. The reader 
will please to bear in mind what has been said in the foregoing 
Chapter with regard to propagation and cultivation in general ) 
that Chapter being written for the express purpose of preventing 
the tiecessity of repeating^ under every particular artiele, directions 
for selecting the sorts, for saving and preserving the seed, for sow-* 
tng, for transplanting^ and for after cultivation. The rules there 
laid down are applicable td all kitchen-gftrden plants ; sotne addi-^ 
tional rules given in this Chapter will apply to each platit re- 
epeetively* After this preface, I begin the list of kitehei^gardeo 
plants in the manner before described* 

120. AETICHOKE.^This plant is propagated either from 
$eed or from offieis* If from the former, sow the aeed in rpws a 
foot apart, in the month of March \ thin the plants to a foot apart 
as soon as they are an inch high j keep them cleanly weeded, an4 
the ground moved, now-and-then, during the summer ; and, in the 
autunin, they will be large enough to plant out where they are to 
stand and to bear. They are things that require a good deal of 
room, and a very rich soil. Dung, which would be mischievous in 
some cases, can do no harm here. The ground ought to be fresh 
dug in the month of October, the plants taken up, and the points 
of the roots tipped with a sharp knife* They shoiild he planted 
in clumps, at three feet apart in the row of clumps, and the rows 
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should be about five feet fipart Baoh elttmp should have fbar 
good platitt in it^ and t^ieae should be well fattened in the groinidi 
eaeh plant standing at about nine inches from the other* When 
l^inter eomes on, if hard Arosts come^ the <ilumps should be covered 
pretty thicKly with litter^ which^ however, should be taken off 
Again as soon as the frost is Cut ofthegrmmi; but no plant whieh 
has been covered to be protected from the frost should be unco<* 
vend, and the son left to come upon the ground where it stands, 
before the thaw has completely taJcen place* In the spring, the 
ground about the elumps should be moved up a little with a fork, 
and nicely broken in dry weather, in March or April* These 
plants will bear fruit the first year ; and, if properly managed, will 
continue to bear fpr a great many years. When their xoots reach 
stagnant water, or any soil which they do not like, the plants begin 
to give out } but otherwise, they will keep bearing for a great 
number of years. The next spring, that is to say, th^ second 
iqpriog after having been planted out, you will find that they have 
sent out great numbers of side-shoots of oflbets \ you should^ 
therefore, move the earth away a Ultle round the chimp^ and take 
off these offsets, whieh would otherwise prevent the great bearing 
of the plants When you take off these offsets, you will And some 
very »tottt, while others will be very weak ; and^ if you want a new 
plantation, these, offsets are as good plants as any ; and, if stout, 
they wiU bear the first year, but, and very conveniently, they will 
come into bearing after the old plants have done. The artichoke, 
although 8o robust a plant, is very sensible of the frost. Therefore) 
each clump should have the earth drawn up pretty much about it 
in the fall of the year, but in dry weather if possible, and in very 
severe weather> some litter should be laid on the top of each 
elump9 beii^ always taken off Us soion as the firost is completely 
out of the ground. In the spring, the whole of the ground ought 
|o be carefiilly dug, and the earth levelled down from the sides of 
the clomps | the offsets should now be taken off, and the planta 
left to produce th^ir crop. The rows of plants being five feet 
apart^ a;ffQr4s an opportunity for planting other things between 
them 9 but this can hardly be done to any great advanti^ excefift 
you be in very great want of room ; for, what you gain in this way, 
you lose by the imperfect ^sulture of the artichokes. They love 
$fH^ ground, though not stagnant w«ter at the bottom ; and periiapa 
the best situation for them would be under the raouth side hed^ 
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of the outer garden. One row of clumps along under that hedge, 
and at three feet from it, would contain fifty clumps, which would, 
if well cultivated, produce enough for any family in the world. 
The artichoke is a large, rude and tall thing, and, thus situated, it 
would not intercept the view of prettier crops. If part of that 
shady hedge were wanted for other things, you might have two 
rows of artichokes, extending half the length of the row before 
mentioned. Those who are very fond of artichokes might have 
some few clumps in an earlier spot ; and, to have them late in the 
year, the latest should be cut off with stems as long as possible, 
and these stems stuck into moist earth or sand in a cool shed or in 
a cellar ; preserved in which manner, many people have them to eat 
in January. There are tvm sorts of this plant, the difference of 
which consists, I believe, solely in the fruit, or rather of the flower ; 
for, after all, the seed is the fruit. One of these sorts bears a coni- 
cal head, and the other a head which is round. The latter is larger 
than the former, but I never heard that there was any difference in 
the quality. If you wish to save the seed of this plant, you ought 
to let some of the earliest heads remain uncut, they will flower like 
a thistle in the summer, and the seed, very much like that of 
the sunflower, will be ripe in the fall. Gather it when per* 
fectly dry, rub it out of the husk, and put it by in a very dry place, 
where it will keep good for three years at the least. 

121. ASPARAGUS. — ^This plant is raised from seed only. It 
is contained in small berries which are first green and then red, 
each of which contains two or three black seeds which are ripe in 
the month of October. The seed should be then gathered, made 
perfectly dry; the pods kept whole and hung up in a dry place 
for use ; when wanted to be sown, it should be rubbed out of the 
pod. Out of the pod the seed will keep four or five years ; but, if 
in the pod and kept dry, it would probably keep twenty. To have 
asparagus bedSj there are two ways of going to work : first : sowing 
the seeds in the beds at once ; and, second, raising the plants else- 
where, and transplanting them into beds. The beds ought to be 
four feet wide, and not more, because you ought to be able to cut 
the asparagus without going upon the beds. If the ground where 
the beds are to be have a dry bottom to a great depth, the beds 
may stand pretty nearly upon a level with the common earth of the 
garden ; but, if the bottom be wet, the paths between the beds 
ought to be deep.; they ought to serve as trenches; for asparagus 
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does not like to have its roots sopping in wet ; and yet it likes rich 
and rather moist ground. It is understood that the whole of the 
garden has been trenched to the depth of three feet nine inches, to 
which depth, however, the root of> the asparagus will not be very 
long in going ; for if the culture be good, and the bottom free from 
stagnant water, a plantation will last for a good long life-time,, or 
more. The ground being manured well, well- dug, and made very 
fine, lay out your beds in March in dry weather ; or, indeed, in good 
ground, any time in April may do very well. Suppose four beds 
to be wanted, each of them as long as the width of one of the plats 
in the garden. Lay out the four beds at the west end, for instance, 
of plat ^,* and the beds will, of course, run from north to south : 
each bed is to be four feet wide, and each alley between the beds, 
two feet, or two feet and a half wide. As you mark out your beds, 
drive down, at each corner, a pin of some durable wood, about the 
size of your wrist (if it be a stout one), and going down into the 
ground a foot and a half at least, leaving six inches to be above 
ground ; these pins being always ready to apply the line to, will 
prevent the beds from ever getting out of their proper shape. Hav- 
ing laid out the beds, make three lines along each, placing the first 
line at six inches from the outside of the bed. The lines are to be 
a foot apart, and that will leave six inches from the outside line to 
the outside of the bed ; sow the seed along these lines, press it well 
down into the ground, and cover it lightly. The plants will be up 
in June ; and, as soon as they are fairly up, thin them to a foot apart, 
and keep them very clean and nicely hoed all the summer. They 
will, in the autumn, have stalks or haulm about a foot high, which 
will turn yellow in the month of November. When it does so, cut it 
off, and cover the bed an inch or two deep with a mixture of wood 
ashes or other compost. Thus the beds will lie all the winter. In 
the spring, March or early in April, move the tops of the beds, with 
a fork^ and carefully pick out all weeds that make their ap* 
pearance ; and then throw upon the beds earth about two inches 
deep from the alleys, making that earth very fine, and keeping the 
edges of the alleys very smooth and straight. The plants will now 
send out several shoots from each crown, and if kept clean during 
the summer, the haulm will attain the heig*ht of three feet. This 
year the plants will bear some seed; but no notice is to betaken 
of that ; and, in the month of November, when the haulm becomes 
yellow, you cut it off again close to the ground, and lay on good, 
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welt-prepared cotnpost^ pfti*tly consisting of rotten dung, to the 
depth 6f two inches or a little more. In the spring, in March, 
throw upon the beds three inches deep of earth out of the alleys. 
Break it very iiue, and attend to keeping the sides of thu bed very 
smooth and erect. This is the third year after sowing; and if 
the ground be good in its nature, and if all these instrueticms 
be duly attended to, there will be some heads of asparagus fit to 
cut. The four beds will contain 588 stools or crowns ; and if you 
were to cut only four heads of asparagus from each crown, you 
would have above twenty hundred bundles of asparagus, a hundred 
in each bundle. However, unless the crowns be very strong, it 
would be best to wait another year 3 and then, without cuuirig any 
but what would be very fine, you would have more than any family 
of reasonable sise would want to consume. In the fall of this third 
year, cut down the haulm as before | put on manure again as \m^ 
fore } and in the next spring, take another two and a half inches of 
earth out of the alleys and put on the beds as before. The alleys 
will now be deep enough, and you need never throw any more earth 
upon the beds, except the shovellings up of what has fallen into them 
from the beds by washing or crumbling ; and this ought to be done 
every spring, in March. Every fall, the haulm ought to be cut off; 
and some little matter of manure, rather of a littery sort, scattered 
on ; and this ought to be forked up every spring, previous to the 
shovelling up of the alleys. One very great fault in the iaanage« 
ment of asparagus beds, is, to suffer the seed to drop and to remain 
on the beds. Tiiis seed will grow and become plants ; and^ itt a 
short time, you have the bed all in conAi^ion, young ones growing 
at the top, and old ones growing underneath. Therefore, the 
haulm ought to be cut off before the seed drops; and, if it should, 
by accident, drop in the cutting of the haulm, the seed ought to 
be swept carefully up with a broom and carried away. It is the 
practice of many persons, and of most persons, to sow lettuces, 
onions, and radishes, upon asparagus beds, which are taken off 
before the haulm of the asparagus rises to any eonstderable height; 
but this is a very bad practice : these plants rob the asparag«i% 
they prevent its due cultivation ; and, in short, the injury to ye« 
as a gardener is much greater than its good. In the cutting of 
asparagus, great care must be taken to use a proper instrun^ent, 
and to make the oat in a proper manner. The io^lrameot b a 
knife made with teeth^ like a saw, wUob ought to bs put down 
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elose by the side of the shoot which yoa are f eitig to cot off, and 
then you separate the shoot from the crown by a push almost per* 
pendicular ; for otherwise, you might destroy three or four riioots 
in the cutting off of one. Those shoots which you do not cut off 
for the purpose of eating, are left to go on to become haulm, and 
these are cut down annually at the time and in the manner de-* 
scribed. Such is the manner of raising asparagus from seed. The 
manner of raising from plants is this : you sow the asparagus in 
March or April, in the same manner as descril)ed for the beds, in 
some other spot ; and, when the plants come up, you thin them 
carefully to the distance of about three inches apart, keeping them 
very clean all the summer. In October, or in March the next 
year, you make your beds as before ; and, instead of sowing seed 
in the three rows upon each bed as before directed, plant these 
plants at a foot apart in these rows, placing their crowns about 
half an inch below the top of the ground, and then covering 
the beds over an inch or two deep with good compost, or fine 
manure of some sort or other, having amongst it some salt, not 
too much, or a pretty good portion of wood-ashes. You then 
proceed with these beds, autumn and spring, precisely in the same 
way with the beds of sown asparagus ; and you may, perhaps, have 
them fit to cut a year earlier ; and, if great care be taken, that will 
certainly be the case. The asparagus is so excellent a plant ) it 
is so good, and is so great a favourite, that it Ms one of the few 
garden plants that is worth the trouble and expense of a hot-bed, 
and particularly as the trouble which it gives is in an inverse 
proportion to its value. To have asparagus in hot-beds, which 
you may have if you will, from November until the time that it 
comes in the open ground, this is the method; make a bed, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in Chapter III. llie bed ought to 
be strong or weak ; that is to say high or low, according to the 
season of the year. In November, for instance, you want but little 
heat : in January and February a great deal : less in March, and 
scarcely any in April. To have the plants, make a bed, the rows 
on which should be seven inches apart, and the plants six inches 
apart in the row. Fill this bed with plants that have stood one 
year elsewhere in the manner before-mentioned. Let them stand 
two years in this bed, and be managed there just in the- same 
manner as if they were going to stand there for ever. At the end of 
Aese two years, as soon as the haulm turns yellow, the plants will 

V 
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be fit to tftke up to put inio hol^bMs. Wh«n ^u htve made yont 
bedf avd tbe heat i» suffieienttjr up, put good earth upou it fquf 
inchea deep or lhereeboute« Then take up the plaat8| or^ rather, 
the erowos ftom thetr bed» and place them up^ti the earth in the 
hot-bed, as near together as they ean coiiYeniently atand. Take 
oare that the erowns are all the yaacie height in the hot-bed^ and 
bvitig then) from the garden beds with their ball^ of earth tq thenit 
and their roots as little torn as possible, When ypu haye tha 
erQwns all neatly and etenly arrsinged upon the beds, 611 all the 
interstices between them with &ne earth, give the whale a geutlei 
watering) and then cover the erowns OYer \yith fine earth six inchea 
deep. If the bed be a pretty strong one,^ and, if you give air judi* 
eipusly, and keep frosts effectually oiit, you may cut asparagus iiv 
twenty days fram the time that you pUt the crowns into the bed | 
bnt you must be watchful to give as mMch air as the ^ason wUl 
permit, otherwise the asparagus will be spindling, vifill be of a pale 
eolour, and vrill have very little taste. It may so happeoi^ thji^ 
Wt^n you are ready to put your asparagips iqto the bed, the crowna 
may be lecked up fifotn you by ^ostt To be prepared for (bis^ put^ 
^1 4\ie time, more litter,, or stcaw, upon yovv stoick of crowos than 
tbe frost can penetrate through. If yoj^ wish to have but ci^e hot- 
bed el i^par#gns evei^ ye ar^ yoiir annual provision of qtimm wil\| 

ff eourse> be accordingly. These crowns will give you^ in the hot- 
bed, asparagus £pr a i^ontb or six weeks ; and that too, if you please^ 
in January or February, When they hiore borne their crop, Ih^y 
are of no mote i^se,. and will, of cou]:se, be fiuug away ;. but they 
aiFe worth the trouble, ai^l \ know of nothing that is moi^e sure to lie 
etteoded wiith success. If the weather should prove very severe 
while the erowns are in the bed, not only thick coverings, but limng^^ 
ipust be resorted to, and these you will find fully described under the 
head of Cuc^mbku. As to the sorts of asparagus of which some 
people talk, I, tor my part, could never discover any diSerence ;, 
some talk of red-topped and some of greeu-rtopped; but I am con- 
vin^d tnajt all the difference that, there is, is to be traced to the. 
80^ the plimate, afid the culture. 

. 1 22. BALM. — ^This is a herb purely medickial. A very little of 
i^ is sufficient in any gjarden* It is prppage^ted from seed^ or from, 
offsets. When, once plai>ted, the only <^are required is to see that. 
]|r doea not extend itself too widely. 

\^^ BAI^JJ^ is avery siiceej^ W3iu4 pot-b^r>^ bpio^ qf. twos^it^ 



Ibfedmnf Mdtbe Ull luhotid U soirad in vtry fiae •Mh eiiljr 
m the ipring^ a»d Iraasplaotod into earth ej({MUy fine^ wkh irtrjr 
gicai care. • Bfii let me hart i^petik of the pltoe fat herba in gene** 
Mil. They iBboald >aU be collected tdfether in one spot if poaaiUatf 
The beiH ferio 19 a loa^ bed, «ji|b an «Ile]r on eaehttide <^ H» tiia 
bed. too nUrrwv to need traaifiiiBg in order to reach Che middfejof 
it. The herba ahouU stand in rowa made aeiroaatbia bed, the 
qnatftity of each being in due propor tiotl to the conaumptuNi of the 
Aunily ; fiur it ia a -nark of great want of judgment, to oocapy |;rea6 
ajpaeco of grouad with things that can be of no poeiiUe use. We 
often aee, in a gentteBian'a garden^ a» much partfley^ growing aa 
would be safficient for the aupply of a large country town ; and> at 
to mmtf I have often seen it covering several rods of ground, when 
tJie aenaiUe original intention was that it should be confined withii^ 
the qpace of .» couple of aqmore yards. Mint^ however, fortda an 
exception to what has just been said about col)eiet»B|g fhe herbs to-^ 
gather in one place; for its eucroacbmentt are such dniai it mnat 
he banished to spate spot- where itfoee eaoioachiQeata can oecs>^ 
tvienaUy be restricted by the operation of the spade* 

124. B&^N4-*^Be«ii is the nanpie giv^n to two plants hivm|; 
very liftlle 're^mhlanee to each other in almoat any. respect. In; 
the Fcencfa language^ tbay have two different itaao^^ whdUy disainii*' 
]m to each olliey. That sort which we call our bean^ and wbidi w 
an uptight |^ant» rising very hig^ producing a very large seedy* 
and is cnil^^ranbti^teais or Aaraa 4 ssas,* that species the Freneh 
tadl/h^j tha4speeies which wecaUlcMa^-iean (because she seed 
ia aametly in the shape of a kidney)» or Fret^k iem$f^^ becaasey I 
suppose^ it came psiginally ftom FriM^ce^ the French eaUl Aarieo^; 
which kittftr ni^ne has. given liae to an appUeaiioft of it, very ca« 
■ioas^ but.^ite congenial to the turn of mind and tasle of tbes^ by 
whom it bus- beea ado pt ed ; f h|is> we ase, » dish of stewed mot* 
|0B» made ricbei than its own meaass would .atfbrd^ by aU mannet' 
al ingradiients, cnUed a hmricot of aaution $ whereaa the Fi«ncb 
wean lo^a haricot of mutton ndish &11 of harieiMis os bennsy with » 
Ifltle morsel of mutton stewed along with thenu The £ilgUsh heaa> 
which is that that* we have now to speah of».haa several vari)stles> 
the favourite among which, i» tiie broad betm, or JVinA^ bem^ 
The loqp-jied IS' the nextbest, though there are sevesat otbttsiof 
nearly the same form* size, and quality. Bugt tbene is one beaA 

which. iar4«dled the ,Ji^t^^<% which c«inft< sf^rte Aan the real^ 

f2 
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snd wbielH on that account^ it justly esttemtd by tlMMe wiio ISio 
lh» sort of vegetable, which, I must oonfeM, I do not. Ail this 
^be of beans thrive best in moist and stiffish groutid ; but, if we 
desire to have them early, we must sow them early ; and, near a 
wall, facing to the south, they may be sowed in Novdmber and 
even in Octobw ; and, if kept earthed up pretty nearly to their 
tops, and in very sharp weather, covered from the frost, 'they will 
stand the winter pretty well ; and will be a little earlier than those 
which ate sowed in the latter end of February or begmning of 
March. Another wav to have these early beans, is, to sow a smaU 
patch, and to let them come up within an inch of one another. 
Standing: thus upon a small piece of ground, they are easily prp« 
teeted in sharp weather; and are ready to be removed, by tr^insf 
planting in the first mild weather in March ; but even then they 
should go into the warmest part of the garden. Another sowing, 
even of these, should take place in the latter end <»f February, or 
very early in March, which is the time also for sowing the Wind* 
sor bean, the long -pod, and all the other varieties. Of the Wind- 
sor bean and the long-pod another sowing should take place in 
April, and in every mondi until July ; that is to say, if the feniily 
like them. The sowings ought to be of small extent, however, for 
the crop is large, and the plant, when it lias shed its blossoms, is 
no great beauty, though exceeding almost all others in the sweet« 
ness of its flower. Mice are great enemies of beans, or more pro* 
perly speaking, they Iwe them too much^ as the cannibal said of bis 
feUow«-creatures. This love, however, sometimes proves extremely 
inconvenient to the bean* planter ; and, therefore, these gentry mast 
be kept down, vrhich they easily are, however, by brick>traps, 
which gardeners know very well how to set. The depth at whidi 
the larger beans are sowed is about three inches, and the smaller 
ones about two inches and a half; but, in every case, all the earth 
drawn out of the drill, should be put in again upon the beans, and 
trodden down upon them with 'the whole weight of the body 
of a stout man ; for the more closdy they are pressed into the 
gromid, and the ground is pressed upon them, the more certainly 
and the more vigorously will they grow ; and the more difficult, 
too, will it be for the mice to displace them. 

124. BEAN (KIDNEY), which the French call HARICXJT.— 
The varieties here are perfectly endless ; but there are two distinct 
detariptiona of tite kidney bMi, dmafs^ and c/ti9ikr». The mode^ 



howevfTi of pmpagatfaig ud cidtiiratii^ is the saiae ift both eases^ 
except that tbje dwarfs reqwre smaller distances than the climber, 
and that the latter are grown with Uie assistance of poles which 
the former, are not. This is a plants very different^ indeed, in its 
iiatnre, from the fhoe^ or English bean : it is a native of a warm 
climate; very sensible of frost, and only one degree more hardy 
than the cucumber, and not at all more hardy than the squash* 
The very slightest firost cheeks the growth of the plant and changes 
the colour of the leaves \ and the leaves are absolutely scorched 
vq> by frosts not isufficient to produce ice no thicker than gauae ; 
so ^at, we have here a summer plant to all intents and pur^ 
poses ; a plant that must be cultivated under cover of some sort, 
exo^t at times when there is a complete absence of frost. The« 
general time for sowing kidney-beans, in ground quite open when- 
there is no shelter of any sort, and where covering is wholly im* 
practicable, is iht first of May. I beg the reader to bear this in 
mind : I have tried the thing often enoi^h : nine times out of ten, 
earlier sowing does no good ; and even sowing at this time ha» 
frequently been found too early. I have had my kidney-*beans all* 
cut off ia the month c^ June ; and, therefore, if crop be the 
object, the first week in May is quite early enough, especially for 
the climbers*. But, people wish to have some small portion, at 
any rate, of so capital a vegetable, as early as they possibly can* 
Those who have the means, have them all the winter in hot- 
houses; biJit a hot-bed or hot-beds are insufficient for such a pur- 
pose. In our case, therefore, we must be content with the south- 
face of a wall, which, if made proper use of for this purpose, will 
produce beans from twelve to twenty days earlier than they can be 
had in perfectly open ground. A single row put in, two inches 
deep, dose to the wall, the beans at about three inches apart in 
the row, about the tenth of April, and earthed up to the seed leaf 
as soon as they are above ground, and kept carefully screened from 
frost every night by the leaning of a board or some other thing 
against the wall ; a single row of these beans, being also of the 
earliest sort, will, in the south of England, produce beans fit to 
gather in the last week of June; while the same sort of beans 
sowed in the open ground at the same time, will either rot in the 
ground and never, come up ; or will, after coming up, be so injured 
by tbci weather as to be overtaken by beans sowed early in May, 
and will, aftor all, ^ot produce a crqp half so abundant* A good 
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generftl time for 6<yvrit)g the first dwftif b^ans for a erop^ U, the fir^t 
of May ; to have a constant supply, you shonld sow on the fimt nf 
every month, Augnst inclusive. The climbing beans should be 
sowed about the 10th of May. The culture of beanA k a very easy 
matter. For the dwarf sorts, you make drills two fcet apart and 
two inches deep, lay the beans along at three inches asunder, lay 
the earth over them and tread it down hard. As «06n as dwy 
are up, which is very quickly, draw the earth from both sides (but 
not when it is wet) close up to the stems, quite as high as the bot* 
torn of the stem of the seed leaf, and then give ail the gvmit|d a 
good deep hoeing. The dwarf beans want nothing more than tfaiss 
they push on at a great rate : they begin to show their Uossoms 
in ten days, and if the frosts keep away, you have beans iti a ?«ry 
short timi}. Even while they are producing, you can, if you please, 
dig along the centre of the intervals, and there have anodief crop 
ofbeahs) or, if you like better, savoys, broceoli, or other things^ 
for the autumn or the winter. The beans are soon taken ofl^ and 
your ground is ready for any suoeeeding crop. As to Ihe dimbers, 
they are sowed and cultivated in the same manner"; and they wili» 
if you please, creep about upon the ground ; but that is not the 
best way. They should be planted in a douUe row, same de|ith- 
as the dwiirf beans, and the two rows about six inehet apart. 
Then there should be an interval between each two douUe rows^ 
of five or six feet ; they should be earthed up in the same iiian<* 
ner fis described for the dwarf beans, and, as eodn as earthed up^ 
th<e poles should be put to them. The poles ought to be about 
eight feet long, and there ought to be two rows of poles to every 
double row of beans, not placed upright, but diagonally | and 
placed on the internal side of the beans. The poles on qnt side 
of the double row ought to point one way, and those on tkt g^her 
side the other way, forming together a sort of rough trellis^work. 
Beans will go on climbing and bearing till they get to the top. Thera 
are two very distinct varieties of these climbers. One has a white 
seed, and has the perfect kidney shape, the pod is very long and 
perfectly smooth. This is called the Dutch runner, and is very 
highly esteemed. The other variety has a seed not so flat, of a 
black and red colour, it has a short pod, compared with the other | 
and th&t pod is rough, instead of being smooth, and the bloseom is 
red instead of being white, as in the case of the Dutch rwaner. 
But there, ia a while aort of this beaaako: like tim nsiahjideaoiiied 
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{»ai|i ill sA oClMr respvcis, but libvitig « white letd atld H white 
Uonofti. Thma art called rough funhen^ because the pod differs 
h^m that «if other ktdney^beans in being rough instead af soaoetb. 
These aire most adinirabie plants i they bear prodigiously | their 
product iS) perhaps, the most delicate of all ) and, from the laller 
end of Julyi UAtil the actual coming of the frosts^ they dontiaie 
to blow Md to biear without the least relaxation, let the weather 
be as hot or as dry as It may. The Dutch-rtmntr is not a very 
great bearer, and it givei out in a comparatirely Short space of 
time t it will) too, have good cullivatioti and CEivourable aspect i 
whereas the rough^runaerii will gi^ow in the shade, will elimb bp 
hedges and trees, will sufier their stenu to be smothered with 
weedS) and will contmue to ornament whatever they cling tOf and 
to produce in abundance at the same tiaie« But there is one pre» 
eantiofi, appHeable to all sorts of kidneys-beans, which must bo by 
no means neg^eeted } and that is, to u^e eare that no pods be left 
Upoft the plaut^ to contain beans approaching to a state of rnatv^ 
rity I for, the moment there are soofa pods^ they draw aWay ail th* 
strength of the pbint to tliemselves, and it would produce no mofft 
pods fit for use. It is the samie with the eucUmbtr, sdfei one 
mwumbet to become large and yellow^ and to begin to r^ien iU 
seed, and Hot miotber young cuemnber will come upon the slnat 
fikmt4 As to. the sorts m Tarieties of dwarf beaas^ the ydUow 
dwarf, that I have imported from America^ I have found to be 
the earliest by several days^ and also the greatest beai^r^ Tliere 
ie the Mack dwarf| which is deemed early also. Thd speckled 
dwarf is a great bearer^ but tiot so early« Tlie best i^ay^ probably^ 
is to sow one row of each on the same day ) and though the dif* 
ferenee m the time of coming in may not be much, it l»ay be. some?' 
tiiiti§^ and nothti^ ought to be neglected in the case ctf a vegeta* 
Ue sO nnivefsaUy and so justly esteemed. It is turious, that the 
Americans should follow the example of the French with regard to 
the use of the produce of the kidney-bea^^ They eat them as we 
do^ in the pod f or, rather^ they eat the pod, as we do ; but they 
eat them mottf freipiently in tlie beaa itself^ and that at two diffsreut 
ats^, first, when it lias got its full si;t6 in the pod^ and when, to 
me, it appears a very nasty thing ; and second, they eat them as a 
winter v^gMhh : they spak them and boil them. The French do 
the sam0f and I can by no means discover that this was ever the 
f09/atiil0m E^9s^ The^seed of the kidney-bean mvy always be 
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saved in Eagknd with great fiieility, if we would but take the pro- 
per means ; that is to say, forbear from eating tlie earliest pods^ 
We ought always to set apart a row or a piece of a row for seed, 
and resolve never to touch it till the seed be ripe. This is hardly 
ever done : we keep eating on : above all things, we take the .first : 
hose that we save for seed are such as have had the good fortune 
to escape us, so that our seed of this important plant is generally 
very bad ; it is but half ripe, and a great deal of it rots as soon as 
it is put into the ground. If the seed of this plant be well ripened, 
it will keep good, if kepi in the pody for several years ; but if 
taken out of the pod, it cannot be relied on after the first year. It 
is always the best way to keep it in the pod until it be sown, if 
that be practicable. It continues to be nourished there, and nature 
has excluded it completely from the air. 

125. BEET. — Some people enumerate several varieties of the 
beet, and these of different colours. There are bujt two cultivated 
in our gardens, and the great sign of their perfection, is tlieir deep 
blood colour, a deficiency in which respect is regarded as an 
imperfection. One of these is tap«rooted, like a carrot, and the 
other pretty nearly as much a bidb as the common garden turnip« 
Hie seed of the beet is a little, round, rough pod, thick and hard^ 
and containing within it sometimes two and sometimes three black 
seeds. The pod is sowed, for it is impossible to get the seed 
out of it and to separate one from the other. To have fine beets, 
the ground should be dug very deeply and made very fine. There 
ought to be no clods in it, especially for the tap-rooted beet ; for 
clods turn aside the tap-root and spoil the shape of the beet. No 
fresh dung, by any means ; for that causes side shoots to go out 
in search of it, and thereby makes the root forked instead of 
straight; and, as in the case of carrots, a forked root is never 
considered to be a good one. The ground being well and 
deeply dug and broken, drills should be nicely made about two 
feet apart, and the seed laid along at the depth of about an 
inch and a half, and at about a couple of inches from each 
other. The earth that came out of the drill should be put back 
upon the seed, and should be pressed down upon it very hard, 
with the head of the rake, the foot of man being too rude for 
this purpose. When the plants come up, they should be thinned 
to about nine inches apart in the row : the ground should be 
nicely flat-hoed and kept clean during the summer : in Oetober the 
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roots should be taken up, the leaves cut off within a quarter of 
fm ii^cb of tlie crown, the roots put to dry in the sun for a week 
or more, and then put away in some dry place, or packed in 
sand like carrots, for winter use. Beets may be transplanted, 
and will, in that way^ get to a very good size, but they are apt 
tp be forked. They should remain in the seed bed till about 
the size of a radish such as we eat at the table, and be put in 
iinmediately in very fine earth, and they will do very well, though 
they will not be so smooth as those that are left to stand where 
they are sowed. 

^ 126. BROCCOLI.— There are two distinct species or kinds of 
the broccoli ; the purple, and the w/dte. There are, besides, n 
sort that is of a brknfiUme colour, and another that is greenish $ 
but these only come nrom a mixture of the other two sorts. One 
of which is wbite> or, rather, cream colour, not so white as a 
cauliflower y and the other is of a bright purple colour. Broccoli 
is eaten from about the beginning of November, to about the 
middle of April. The purple sort comes earliest ; and the white 
is not generally in much perfection until about the middle of 
February. There is a purple sort which is called Cape broccoli, 
which comes earlier, I believe, than any of the other purple, 
this being a purple too. Gardeners talk of early broccoli seed, 
and of late $ and doubtless, by dint of great care in saving seed 
from the earliest heads, the habit of early produce in the plants 
may be produced ; but, while I do not think there is much in 
this,- it ought to be attended to when people go to purchase 
•eed. The time for sowing the purple broccoli is about the 
beginning of April,* if you wish to have it in the autumn and in 
the beginning of winter; and, if you wish to have it in the 
spring, the beginning of May is a proper time to sow. Some- 
thing, however, depends upon the goodness, as well as the earli* 
nc^, of the ground; for, in good ground, especially if it be in a 
warm situation, you may venture to sow either earlier or later 
than the times here mentioned. The first week in May is quite 
time enough to sow the white broccoli; for, if sowed earlier, 
it gets too mudi heat before the summer is over; it begins to 
form a head or flower before the frost comes ; and, if the head 
b^ oidy closely approaching towards outward appearance, sharp 
fros^t will destroy it : it will rot ; and as this sort of broccoli 
nev^.iflflld^ out spiO|u4s from, tl^ ride, you lose the produoe 
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liltogethef • Now, aft to the nmntier of sowing tficr sera, m to fh« 
nrnntier of treating the plants after ther are ttp, as to -the maiw 
ner of transplanting them where they are to stand to produce, and 
as to the cultivation while they are going on towards a state iff 
prodneing. These are all the same as directed in the case of 
the Cabbags, under which head I shall give full and tninute 
instructions relative to all these operations. But there is this 
diflbrence between the cabbage and the broccoli, that the lat* 
ter, being a much larger plant than any of the garden cabbages, 
must have a greater space to grow in. The rows ought to be 
three feet apart, and the plants at two and a half fe^t apart, 
in the rows. The broccoli plants have long stems ^ and, there* 
fore, the earth should be, at different times, during their 
growth, drawn up to them, not only for the purpeiae of keep* 
ing them upright, but for the purpose of Bourishment also j 
for roots will start out of the sides of the stem and commit- 
nicate great vigour to the plants. The same ought te be 
done, indeed, in the case of cabbages ; but with more care ia 
the case of the broccoli. 

128. BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—The plant that has getieraHy 
had this name given to it in England, is a thing quite different from 
the real Brussels sprouts. This plant rises up with a very long 
stem, which has a spreading open head at the top^ btit wliich 
sends out from its sides great numbers of little cabbages, round wtkd 
solid, each being of the bulk of a large walnut, and each being a 
perfect cabbage-head in itself. This little cabbage eomes mit jiMl 
above the leaf which starts from the main stem, and it is in fact 
fodged in the socket of that leaf; and, as the leaves ftreniinierooi, 
there are frequently from thirty to fifty cabbages eoming out of 
each stem, lite large leaves are broken down in the momb ef 
Augifst in order to give the Kttle cabbages room to grow; ansl in 
November these b^n to be in perfection, and eontioue to be an 
excellent vegetable all the winter. The .time of sowing the seed is 
the fore-part of April. The treatment of Che plants, until planted 
out, the same as that of the cabbage; and the distAnccB at whieh 
the plants ought to stand, the same as those mentioned for the 
broccoli, these being also tail things and requiting much rooaa^ 
Much eare is neeessary in the samng of Ihe seed of this pl«tt^ wMcb^ 
as I have observed before, has An open spreading crown at the top* 
ityott meisn to save seed, you mnsir ent cK Mn crown^ miA let liMi 



sied^ttttii« «hpd lowetfl mim out nMrhew faiot fmm tin lil^e oab* 
iMagts ChemstflfeB. it it, ndrt {ikdy, owing tp negligaiKe hi thi* 
respect, thtjt we hardly ever see saeh a thing aa real Bntatels eprovta 
ill Bnrgbittd ; and it to said that it is pretty nearly the same m 
Phinee, the^ pi«iper cat^ being tdcen nowtiere, apiMurently^ but ia 
the neighhourhood of Brussels* 

IM. BUBNffr is a very wsll-faiown graes^ or cattle*plant« 
Some peretms fiseit in sallads, for what reason I know not, except 
tbaty when eiit<ir braised, it smells like cucomher i its taste is car-* 
taialy moet diiagreeall^Ie : it appears tp nse to be of no use m a 
good garden s it is peremiii^ and, if cariosity shoaU induce atty 
one to have it in a garden, it ean be propagated either frMi seedy 
or ftem a parting of the roote, and one square foot of gronnd will 
he oertaialy enoagh to lei it hate. . 

IMi OAHBA£».^Very dil&mit, indeed, is this artiele Ami 
Ae last f Ibr, here we have a plant, unieersaily med, gmwing easily 
in almost every sort of soil, and farming part of the taUe supply, 
in one shi^e or another, from the fint day in Janoary to Ae last 
day of December. Under this h^, therefore^ I shall be vecy mu 
note in ny instnastions, msN^ espeeialiy as the ioetrimtioiis imder 
Ms head have been and will be so frequently referred to» Fiasv^ 
€i the mm^ner^fmwing. I wiU qieak of tbeseed^ and oi the sorts 
and of the leayon for sowing by-iaad^y ; faat let mo first tfieak mt 
the flMmaer of sowing. This manner J have already described in 
great part in the fourth Chapter, where 1 speak of thedrawing c£ 
driUs across a seed-bed. hkfc^ a seed-bed of the eieteot that yom 
want, and make the earth very fine i then mark it ou^ in little 
drilhu Ikop the seed thinly akmg these drills^ put the earth baek 
apon the seed, and press it down very tightly upon i^ Whoa the 
seed eauwf up, whieb will be very quickly^ thin the pUata to an 
ineh apart, or perhapK a little vm% i and do not delay this week 
by anyme^nai for, small as the roots are, the pkinta injure one 
anoth^ if they stand erewded for even a short space of time while 
in the seed-leaf. M tk» same time that yon thin the plants, bee 
the gaMid all oYer very nicely wilth a small hqe, and particularly 
near the pianta« When tiie planis have got foitf or six tough leave% 
they wlU loueh o&d another, and ought to^ be: removed bom the 
leed-bed. They are too. smaU as yet to be traasferired to the spot 
where they are to eome to peifootioa y but they ougNt now to he 
nrmoTed 6» the purposes peesenlly to ha we«tioned« Prepare 
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for the porpoie a b«d*tliree ftaC wide^ and a» long It the numbar of 
your plants may- reqttire. Take up the plants with a trowel or a 
•tick, or aomethhig that will heavte up the earth, and prevent the 
bfeaking of the toots too much as they eome dut of the ground. 
Then, with a little sharp'-poiuted stick, replant them in this new 
bed at the distance of three or four inches apart every way. Thia 
is called ffielAng out. If you have more plants than you want, 
you throw away the small ones ; if you want ail the plants thai you 
have got, it is advisable to divide the lot into 1«^ and smally 
keeping each class by itself, in the work of pricking outj so that 
when you come to transplant for the crop, your plants wiU be all 
nearly of the same size *, that is to say, the large will not be mixed 
with the small ; and there is this further convenience^ thatthe laige 
ones may make one plantation and the small ones miother. This 
work should be done, if possible, in dry weather, and in ground 
which haa just been fresh dug. In a very, short tioM, these plants 
will be b^ enough to go into their final plantation : they wiH come 
op with stout and straight atems^ without any tap«root, and so well 
furnished with fibres as to make them scarcely feel the effect of 
transplanting ; whereas, if you were to suffer them to stand in the 
%eed-bed until large enough to-be transplanted, they would come up 
with a long and naked tap-root, ungamished with fibres, and would 
be much slower in their progress towards perfection, and would, in 
the end, never attain the size that they will attain by these means. 
The next operation is, to put the plants out in a situation where 
tliey are to produce their crop. They are to stand in rows, of 
course; and I will speric of distances by-and-by when I come to 
speak of the different sorts of cabbages. At present I ain to speak 
only of the act ofpUmting, The tool to be used is that which is 
called a ietting^itiek^ which is the upper part of the handle of a 
spade or shovel. The eye of the spade is the handle of the stick. 
From the bottom of the eye to the point of the stick should be about 
lune inches in length. The stick should not be tapering; but 
nearly of equal thickness all. the way down, to within an inch and 
a halfoflhe point, where it must be tapered off to the point. If 
;tbe wood be cut away all round, to the thiekness of a dollar, and 
tronput round in its stead, it makes a very complete tool. The 
iron becomes bright, and the earth does not adhere to it, as it does 
to utood. Having the plant in one hand, and the stidc in the 
«tiifr,* make a h^ suitable to the roqt that.it is* to receive. Bit 



intbe Mot kf sadi a way as thatthe €arth9 ^^i pmlaed ia^ wtti* 
be on a level ivMi the butt-eiub of the lower or outward leawes of 
the plant. Let the plant be rather higher than tower than this ; 
for, eare most be taken not to pot the plants so low as for theeaith 
to fall, or be washed, into the heart of the plant, nor even into the 
inside of the bottom leaves. The stem of a cabbage, and stems of 
aH the eiAbage kiad« send oat roots from all the parts of tbem that 
are put beneath the surfaee of the ground. It is good, therefore, 
to ) lant aa deep as you can withont injury to the leaves. The next 
eonsideraftion is, thefoiienmff of the phni in the gnmnd. I ean- 
ttot do better than repeat here, what I have said in my Year's Re-' 
sideiice. Paragraphs 83 and 84 ; ^' The hole is made deeper than 
*' the length of tfie roots; but the root should not be hent at the 
^ point, if it can be avoided. Then, while one hand holds the plant, 
^ with its root in the hole, the other hand applies the setting-stick 
^* to the earth on one side of the hole, the stick being held in such 
^ a way as to form a sharp triangle with the plant. Then, push-* 
^ ing the stick down, so that its point go a little deeper thtm the 
*^ paint qf the roet, and giving it a little twisty it presses the earth 
^ agabist the j90M, or iettom of the root/' And thus all is safe, 
and the plant is sure to grow. - The general, and almost universal, 
finilt, is, that the planter, when he has put the root into the hole, 
dmws the earth up against the upper part of the root, and, if he 
press pretty well there, he thiidcs that the planting is well done. 
Bat it is the point of the root against which the earth ought to be 
pressed, for there the fibres are ; and, if they do not touch the earth 
d^efy, the plant wtK not thrive. To ktyow whether you have fast- 
ened the plant' well in the ground, take ^e tip of one of the leaves 
of tha plant between your finger and thumb. Give a pull. If the 
plant rerist the pull, so far as for the bit of leaf to eome away, the 
phmt is ptoperiy fastened 'in the ground ; but if the pull bring up 
the plant, then you may be sure that the planting is not well done; 
The point (^ the stick ought to twist and press the earth up close 
to the p&i^ of the root ; so that there be no hoUmo there. Press* 
ing the earth up against the $tem of the plant is of little use. As 
to dietances^ they must be proportioned to the sise which the eab^ 
bi^s Usually conne to \ and the sise (difference in soil aside) varies 
with the sor/. However, for the very small sortb, such as the emrhf 
iwarf and early ^e$^green^ a foot apart in all directions is enottjg;h $ 
Ibrthere is nil oieea^on to waste gaMtengroand ; and yM do not want 
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ataeh thitig» to fltand'loDg^ nod the plants att in pUtt^ at ti> Mnber# 
Th« next siie is the eorj^ l^rA^ which may have silteen inehet e«ei]f 
way. The 9UQmr^huf may hlive twenty hyehea. The Battmt&m and 
&KNy i#o feet and a half* The large eorta, as the tfn«m*Ae«<f and 
others^ three feet at lea»t*^^owy widi regard ioiiUagey keep the 
gfotttid ctear of weeds. But) whether there be weeds or not^ hof} 
heCween the plants in teu dftys after they are plantcfd^ You eatinei 
iHf betivieQn ^ plants wliieh stand at the sokallest distaiitea; beH 
yett may, and ought, to d^oiice^if liotiwice^ during thw ffrowth^ 
between dU the rest. To prevetit a sndden chedk by brftaking all 
the roots at once, in hot weather, dig ^v&^ other intenmlf leawe 
the rest, and dig them a we^k lat^r. AU the larger softs of eab* 
bages should, about the ttn»e that their heads t^t beginning to 
fotmy be earthed up; that ie,.baTe the ear^ from th^ surface 
drawn up agani^ the stem; and the talkr the phots ae^ ^ 
ifKMre neefeaiary this is, and the higher shonid the eiri'tb be drawn^ 
After the earth, has been thus diuiwa up from the surfuoe, 4%, or 
tee de^ the rest of the gioundv^Thas the cri^ will be hsong^t to 
|feffectif6n<>^-^fr to 8Qrt$f the eartieft is the ^arly d^emff the n«al 
ift the earfy eeu^een ; then eomes the' ecr/y Y^k* Perhafe apqp 
one of tlie» nay do| but the fitsi; wiU head ten daya seopieif thua 
the \mt^ The greatest thing bdonglttg. to eabbages^ Is to hwe 
heads, loaved> and wbite^ to e»t early in the spring ; and theas yon 
camlet hove unless you sow the s^d in the lest H^eek of July of 
fost week of August } and uniesa that seed be of the eaily sort; and 
frne^ The manner of souring seed and of priekhigiodt hito alieady 
been deseribed. The pbnta shoukL bO' pwl ^iM ink^ reUm of Mo 
feet a|xHPt, and about fifteen incfaes^i^Mrt in the row; anskthito ifeiock 
shbuitd be done* about the latteff end of Oetober* 11^ how^ee^ the 
asasoa hane brought ths planta very forward^ they ntmy go oui a 
btifck. birfore ; bat, if the weather prove very mild) it i»fa-very geod 
vmy to dig them up and pldna then^ agaia inunecUatelyy eaehin ila 
own pkce,^ about the middle of November > fi»r, il tbey get tow 
feiward, they wUl eiahi» be greaitiy in|ttred by a sharp wnHer^ oa 
will, by a miM winter, be made to run iq> to eeed in the sptii^ 
ianiatad of having heads ; bot^ H tho seed have hem well sik«ed| 
Aeier is vety Katie daogit of theif rmming ; perhaps ool o hendmcl 
en an acrew It is the mielhed of eai^g the seed that ia the alUkh* 
aU im ahis oase. Thete are semie whQ<eiiiiie. the aged of eabbaett 
thaa/hftNo fuoto 'I^iaiaflMiiniftUooriyeasy^afi^h^ 



give ym Mfd a tweKemontii sooner tbaa you can b«vo U by teluiig 
tb« tlottUe lok aelecl iuhI pit out the stump of the best tabbagesf 
•nd taking ewe of them duriug the ensuing wiuter. I h^ve kaown 
seed thus saved to degeuefate so mucb| as to give ivhole acres 
searoely a plant that has not run off to seed in the apriag, 
of {NTodueipg loaved l^eads } Never save seed of aoy of 
tlds tribe from plants that have run; for it is prMy juive to 
lead tp fuU^sh and disappoinUaent^ Wheie it can be done eon* 
tmknfely» it is best to save a considerable quantity of cabbage^ 
eeed at a time; even some hundreds of stumps,, as it is then iese 
UaUe l# be spoiled by the Uossomiug of other plants of the oab* 
hage kind« In genemU in the south of England, these cabfaagesg 
if pfoperly treated,, and of a rigjbt-early sort, will have good while 
leasee early in April, or, at latest, by the middle of ApriK These 
are suceeeded by others sowed early in the spring | especiaUy by 
the sugar-loaf, wbidb, if sowed in the springs wilt produce fine 
Iwtds i^ the BS^Qths of July, Augusi^ and September, and some 
eewed a MtUe later will carry you tli^ougb to the mouth of No* 
eeeebevb S^eijt Ysitkjf sowed in Juua m\X Colkw these. For wior^ 
ler m» these leaUy needs nothing hut the^, savoy, wiA the 4umr/ 
gremU the best of that, kind* When true to ita kin4>it is very 
wmek eeeledt and of a very deep gcee a» It sbontd be sowed ahem 
Ibe miAiifi of Apsil,. pricked out in the manmr belore described, 
hnt, afc burger distimees, because it is a larg^^r plant, and beeanse t| 
eug^t to aequise a. gQ>od siee of stemi before it goes out intn the 
g«ou|id, tAie: tinne lor final plating being in the hot ipon^ of July^ 
and the distances being more extensive than those of the smalles 
eabbages. Sqese ssvoys sowed about a meolh after the main 
ecop, end planted out. six weeks later than the main crop^ u4^ 
^e yott greens in the winter,, far pseferable to^ ausky cals*. Efulyi 
cBfaheges ai^o^ sowed and pai out about the same tune, and 
plaalked im vewa very close to eacb otbe% afford greens all the 
winter long. By November^ the, greien savoys, first planted onty 
wiU have laige and elosa heads. The draos-beads, and ether 
laege cahbages, are wholly uiMi|t for a garden* The i^d cabbage 
is rwed lu^d eulttveted in the same. fiofiMr as the early cabbageSiv 
le si> put. onl in the fail of the year ;, but i( is large» and must lia\<e 
the sanNfe distances as bfocceU*. They fosm their heads in» the 
eaily part of the. summer, und are hmd^ and fit for pickling„ ter. 
nai^de^ %\is^ iod qf it% There leipai^uow ia sgeeJt of. the vw^tt^ 
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of saving cabbage-seed, which is a matter of great hnportance, 
because the trueness of the seed is a circumstance on which de- 
pend the earliness and goodness of the plant. The cabbage is a 
biennial. When it makes its loaf in the summer, you cut the loaf 
off in a sloping cut. The plant will then throw out side-shoots ; 
but, in a month after cutting the head, the stump should be taken 
up aiyd laid by the heels, which will check the growing of the 
sprouts. In the month of November these stumps should be pat 
out into rows where they are to stand for seed. There shouM be 
two rows about eight inches from each other, the stamps in one 
row being opposite the intervals of the other row; and then there 
should be an interval of five feet between the rows, in order to 
give you a clear passage for putting stakes and rods .to hold up 
the seed->branches ; and, also, for the purpose of goingfreely into 
the plantation to keep off the birds, many of which are great pur- 
loiners of cabbage-seed. When the seed«pods begin to turn 
brown, cut the stems off close to the ground, and place them upon 
a cloth in the sun. When perfectly dry, thrash out the seed ; 
put it by, and keep it in a dry place. The ground where the seed 
is grown should be kept perfectly clean. The stems ^ the pkiitt 
should be hilled up in the same manner as directed for a crop of 
cabbages; and the whole of the ground in the intervals should be 
dug in the month of March, an operation that will add greatly to 
the crop of seed. For a garden, two or three plants are sufficient ; 
but great care should be taken that they stand not near to any 
thing of the cabbage or broccoli or cauliflower kind that is in 
bloom at the same time. 

131. CALABASH.— This is 9 species of crooked squash, good 
for nothing as food, but is a very curious thing, having a lai^ and 
long shell, small in one part and big in the other, and, when the 
big part is scooped out, becomes a ladle with a long handle to it. 
A thing very well worth growing for the curiosity, and grown in 
exactly the same manner as the squash. 

132. CALB or KALE.--By some called Borecole. This is a 
species of cabbage which is used in winter only. Itdoes not head, 
or loave, but sends forth a loose open top and numerous side- 
shoots, particularly after the top is taken off. It is a very hardy 
plant, resists all frosts ; but it is at the same time but a coarse sor€ 
of thing. It is to be sowed in the month of April, - the plants 
treated in the same way as that of the cabbage; the cHstances at 
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which it is finally planted about two feet each way. There are 
two sorts, one a bright green, and the leaf very much curled^ and 
the other of a reddish brown colour, and not curled at all. The 
green is generally thought the best ; but as the green savoy will 
stand the weather, if sowed rather later in the year than mentioned 
under the head of Cabbagb, full as well as the Cale will, there 
really seems to be very little reason for troubling one's self with 
this very coarse vegetable | for it is ridiculous to seek a variety in 
getting bad things to take their turn with good. 

133. CALE (SEA).— This is a plant which is a native of the 
sea-beach : it is, in fact, sea-cabbage. It has a bloom not much 
unlike that of the cabbage, a seed also, only larger; the leaf 
strongly ree^bles the cabbage-leaf; but this is a perennial^ 
whereas al|,^the cabbage kinds are biennials. This plant soon 
gets to have a large stem or stool, like the asparagus, out of which 
the shoots come every spring. These stools are covered over 
pretty deep with sand or coal-ashes, or some such thing, and 
sonaetimes with straw or leaves ; and the shoots, coming up .under 
the ashes or sand or earth, are bleached, until they come to the 
air, and these shoots are cut off and are applied for table use, just 
after the manner of the asparagus; and though, in point of good- 
ness, they are not to be put in comparison with the asparagus, they 
come a month earlier in the spring, and for that reason they are 
cultivated. They are propagated by seed, and also by offsets. 
Hie mode of sowing and of planting may be precisely the same in 
all respects as those directed for the asparagus, except that you 
may begin to cut the cale for eating the second year. You cut 
down the stalks in the fall of the year just in the same manner as 
you cut down those of the asparagus; and the treatment all 
through may be just the same, except that there may be a greater 
depth of ashes or of sand over the cale than of earth or manure 
over the asparagus. While you can have asparagus in a hot-bed, 
it can hardly be worth while to have the cale in that way ; but 
if you chose to do it, you might, and the method is the same, 
except that the covering in the bed must be deeper for the cale 
than for the asparagus. Gardeners sometimes, after having co- 
vered the crowns well over with sand or ashes, or some other 
thing, cover the point of each crown with a large flower-pot, which 
keeping the sun and air from the shoots, these are bleached even 
after they come up above the ashes or the sand. This appears to 

G 
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be a ifetf goad wa)r ; for it ssriis the ttoobM of pattitig dn ltlt«r 
dt le&ves^ which are vety ligly things in a garden* 

134, CAMOMILE is a perennial medicinal herb of great mit. 
It may be propagated from seed^ but it is most easily propagated 
hy parting the roots. One littlb bit of root will soon make a bed 
sufficient for a garden. The flowers which are used in medicine 
ihbuld be gathered before they begin to fkdei and at a time when 
they are perfectly dry ; ami then put into a shady and airy place 
to dry, which they will d6 jperfectly, but not in less tbah a month. 
When perfectly dry, they should be put into a ptLper ba^^ hung up 
iti a dr^ place; and kept from all dust. 

13S; CAPSICUM.— This is a plant of a hot countrV. It is 
sbwed ih the natural ground of the United Statiss of America, 
thoi^h it is a native of countries which are never cold. The seed 
hj in this cliuntr)^, sowed in a gentle hot-bed, m the mbnth of 
March. !n the middle of April they may be moved out, and pliBtnted 
Under a warm wall^ so as to be covered by a frame and lights^ or 
1^ hnnd*glasses> and so as to have air given them in the warm 
l^airt of the day. Wheh no mdre frost is to be expected> and 
When the gei^eral earth becoihes wattn^ that is to say ^bout the 
third week in Jutie; the plants, very carefully taken iip> and Willi 
Vhe eanh not much shaken off from their roots, shoidd be 
tr^nsptanted in a bed of flne rich earth } but still in a warm p&rt ' 
6f the garden. The bed should have hoops placed over it) the 
^iaif^ts sliOtiild be shaded by mats every day for about a week, if die 
sufi be hot ) and if the nights be very cold afterwards, the beds 
^houTd have fi Httte shelter in the night for a fortnight or three 
Weeks. T6 ckn^ yotir plants to be very stodiy and strong, tak^ 
thehi when in rough leaf, and prick them out on a gentle heat^ or 
eVenf, if in small quantHy, pot them ^higly, and plant them oot 
wheh ydii find them strong and the weather hot. In this manner 
One plant Will bear more fndit than a dozeb little sfHndUng ones. 
The plants will be In bloom in July, and, in the month of Octo* 
ber, thefir pods, which hkve a stroiig peppery taste, would be fit 
to gather for picklitig. There 4re several sorts of the eapMcttin, 
some with red pods, some With gfeen ones; I do not know which 
Is the best in qusility ; and a very small quantity of these plaata 
win suffice for any fkmily . 

136. CARAWAY is euHivated for its seech^ whidi we used in 
cakes, Imd for some other purposes. Sow the seed in the 4)r»|^ 



About the flnt of April, and lette the plante tit about seven or tig;ht 
iiiehes ftpan iil erery direction* A siiiaU quantity of thti plant 
will be si^etent, as it is nbt a thing in very general requests 

137« CARROT. Read the article Bbbt; for the same soil, the 
sntne nianUre^ the same preparation for sawing, the same distances^ 
the same intercuitivation, the same time of taking Up, and th^ same 
mode of pres^iFiBg the crop> all belong to the earrot; but the 
earr<A wight to be sowed as soon as possible after the coming <tf 
mild weather in the spring ; and great care muss be taken to watch 
the eoming*np of the plants } for there are sereral kinds of weeds| 
the seed-^leaveS of whkh are so much like those of the carrot) thai 
it reipiirte loilg experience and attentive observation to distiUgnish 
one from ifae o^er. Carret*eeed lies long in the ground ; and^ 
tiibrefore, the seeds of inhiunerabie Weeds are up long enough 
before it^ Greet care muit therefore be takto to keep down thesi 
Weeib in time without destroying the cfeurots f and it is nocS to 
tanpoesible to do this, unless you sow the carrots in irOwsi no fresk 
dnag flfcolild be put into the groiittd wheitB carrots ore sowed^ for 
tfHU wtald be sttt-e to bring abandance of seed weeds* To save 
earrot-*eeed, ae wtU as beet-*fleed, you must take some of th^ lael 
yeHr'e plants^ and pat them out early in the spring. When the seed 
is rip^ the best way is^ with regard to the Carrot, lo cut off die 
adiole stalky ha&g it up in a very dry place^ and the^ let it relmuii 
until yon wi^t the seed to sow^ Kept iti this way^ it WiH grow 
very well at the end ei Uiree dr four yeltrs; but, if sepantted from 
the etlklk, it lidll not keep well for more than one year. Ther^ is 
lon» care necessary in the sowing of carrot-seed^ which it is diffiv 
ealt so seatter properly along the drill on account of die numerous 
hwa which come out of the seed, and make them hang to one 
another. The beet way is^ to take some sand^ or ashes, or very 
fine dry dust^ and put a pint of it to a pint of seed^ rubbing both to» 
getber by yomr hands. This brings off the hmrs from theseeds^ and 
sqpar ales them from each other, and then they may be very nicely 
and evenly sowed along the drills. There ought to be no digging 
between eatrots, beets^ or any other tap>-rooted vegetabks ; be^ 
cause the moving of the ^ardi in the intelrvals invites the fibree ttl 
l^ow hffge, and to become forks : deep cultivation is wrong heve> 
for the very same reason that it is generally good* Qirrots m€ 
soflMtimes raised ill ho&*beds $ but I shall spelsk of Ais under the 
bead of tadisfaest 

g2 
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138, CAULIFLOWER.— The cauliflower is, in ftct, one sort 
of cabbage, and the French call it Ckoufieutf or flbwer^cabbage. 
Its product, as a vegetable to eat, is a lump of rich pulp, instead 
of being a parcel of leaves folding in towards a centre, and lapping 
over each other. There is this distinction besides, that it is an 
annual instead of being a biennial. The head or flower, as it is 
called, sprouts off into real flower-stalks ; flowers come upon these 
stalks ; seed-pods and seed follow the flowers, and the plant bears ^ 
seed within twelve months after it is sown. As much care as 
possible should be taken in obtaining good and true seed, which, 
as it is always pretty dear, is apt to be adulterated. Some per- 
sons have talked of an early sort and a late sort; but I believe 
there is but one. The manner of sowing the seed, and of thin- 
ning out the young plants in the rows, is precisely that of the cab- 
bage. The season of sowing for cauliflowers to be eaten in the 
spring, is about the middle of the month of August. To guard 
against the effects of the difference in seasons, the best way would 
be, perhaps, to make three sowings, one on the first of August, 
one on the fifteenth of August, and one on the 31st, for the day 
which would be the proper day in one year, would not be the pro- 
per day in another. When the plants are of the same size as the 
cabbage* plants have been directed to be before pricked out, they 
should be pricked out also ; but in a more careful and regular 
manner than was thought necessary in the case of the cabbage- 
plants. The spot should be one of the warmest in the garden ; 
and it should not be a wet spot by any means. The cauliflower 
is a tender plant, and, in severe weather, will want covering of 
some sort, and, to say the truth, it is almost useless to attempt to 
rear them unless you have glass to put them under in very severe 
weather. They should be pricked out, therefore, in such manner 
as * to allow of frames or hand-glasses being placed over them. 
They should not be covered, however, until the weather demand 
it, and, in the meanwhile, you should hoe nicely between them 
very frequently, and, by that means, keep the earth as dry about 
their stems as the season will permit. In very severe weather 
they must be covered ; but never any longer than is absolutely 
necessary ; for, too much covering, and too much deprivation of 
airj make them weak and disqualify them for bearing. From these 
beds, you may plant them out in rows like cabbages, only at a 
little greater distances, and, taking care to move a little earth 
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along with them, about the middle of March ; and, in those rows, 
give them good cultivation, and earth them up in the manner 
directed for the broccoli. But greater pains than this is gene- 
rally taken ; for, in the month of November (not later than the 
15th), they are generally put out in clumps of three, four, five,or 
six in a clump, and there stand the winter, covered by hand-glasses, 
or bell-glasses, which are taken off when the weather is fine, and 
raised up at the bottom by the means of bricks, to prevent a draw* 
ing up of the plants. Towards spring, that is to say in the 
month of March, the weakest of the plants in each clump are 
taken up and planted elsewhere, and the glasses are continued to 
be put over the other plants, and to be raised higher and higher at 
the bottom according to the season and state of the weather. At 
last, the plants become too big for the glasses, and the weather 
too warm for any covering to be required. The glasses are then 
wholly taken away, and the plants are left to produce their heads. 
As the dry weather approaches, the earth is drawn round the 
clumps so as to form a dish for each ; and, when the heads begin 
to appear, it is the practice to pour Svater into these dishes. If 
the ground be very rich* this watering is certainly unnecessary ; 
but the earth should be very frequently moved round the stems o£ 
the plants, and, as the intervals ought to be not less than five feet 
wide, a good and clean digging of those intervals ought to take 
place in the month of April. This would probably prevent the 
necessity of watering, in all cases ; and I am disposed to recom- 
mend it, being of opinion that it would be more efficacious for the 
purpose intended. Cauliflowers begin to have good heads in the 
month of May ; sometimes earlier and sometimes later according 
to the season ; and, in their commencement, as well as in their 
duration, they are the formidable rivals of green peas. To have 
cauliflowers in the autumn, you must sow early in the month of 
March, in a hot-bed of no very great heat ; and to which a great 
deal of air should be given ; these plants should be pricked out in 
April, in the manner before directed, and planted out in rows 
when they attain the proper size ; that is to say, when they be- 
come strong and bold plants. To have this vegetable very late in 
the fall, and even in December, sow in the open ground, in the 
first week in May : prick out and plant out as directed in the last 
instance. If no hard firosts come early, these will have tolerable 
heads in th^ ffiontlf of November, and then, if there be some q£ 
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them with very «m^ll heads, no bigge? than a orown pieeoi you 
tnayy by taking f;he plants up, and putting their roots in eand in a 
abed or cellar, have some tolerably good cauliflowers at Christmas. 
I, having endeavoured one year to raise cauliflowers in PennsylvanU, 
where they will not flower in summer on account of the excessive 
heat, which continually keeps the heart open and prevents the head 
from coming up, took my plants, in the month of Novemlrer, whep 
their heads were just beginning to appear, and buried them fa the 
garden, according to the fashion of that cottntry, observed in the 
burying of cabbages ; that is to say, to place the cabbages along in 
A row, close to each other, the head upon the level ground, and 
the roots standing up in the air, and then to go on eadi side with 
a spade, and throw up earth in such a manner as completely to 
cover the heads and the leaves of the cabbages. Indeed, my casilif* 
flowers went into the ground in eomjHUiy with some eafabages ; 
and, to my great surprise, when we took up the part of the stock 
in vfhich the cauliflowers were, the greater part ot theqi had heads 
as big as an ordinary teacup. But this method would not do in 
England) for we have wet as well as frost; and, in Pennsylfanta^ 
when once the earth is safely locked up by tiie ffost, thete eomee 
no wet to sink into little ridges such as I have described. 1 thmk, 
however, that, if hung up by the heels in a barn or a shed in No^ 
vember, cauliflowers would augment their sisec as mnofa as if put 
into sand in a cave. If you attempt to save eaaliflower-seed, no 
pains that you can take would poseibly foe too great* First \o$k 
over your stock of heads : you will see some of them J^m eampmt 
than the others i more uneiren, and more loose : roand the ei^ies 
of the heads, you will see almost perlect smoothness in seme, and, 
in others, you will see a little sort of fringe appearing even before 
the head comes to its full bigness ; and these heads, wUch am Hiot 
so compact as die others, will be less white, and drawing towifd^ 
a cream colour. Now observe, it is the compact, tb^ sqiooiA, the 
white head, qf which you ought to saye the seed $ and, though it 
will bear much less seed than a loose head, it will be good t you 
can rely upon it ; and Ihat is more than you can upon any seed 
diat you purchase, though it come from Italy, whence this fine 
veg^able (mginaliy came. There remains to no^ce only, that 
the sun k apt to scorch the heads of cauliflowers, and to niake 
them of a brownish hue, which prepares them for rpcdng if mwib 
wet aftearwards come upon thenu To protect tbeni frgp thi«b 



bmd and bteak down a cooplfi of t^ hm^ puller li8Vif» ivhi^li ^^\l 
be protection againii boA iOn and vret wbili^ tb« h»i^ if nrq^ini 
at maturity. 

139. CBliBBY.— There are three «Qrt9 of eeleqr, ti^ mffit$^ O^n 
red, and the 4eM The bottpqiis of the le^es pf the two fprqatft 
become hoUow } that i$ to say, of th^ qut^id^ leaves ; a¥^ i( i^ 4^? 
nirable that the part which i» eM^a should not he Kery boHo^ i 
bat the ealid eekry k, by iio ineiiafiy of «o 6q^ ^ flayomr ^s f^, 
ether. The red is hardier than ei|J>er pf the pth#r (wp ; iH^d^ \\hik 
most other hardy tbingt, it it not 9Q gopd a» tb« mo^ tetnUr* il! 
is too strong ; and has a smell and taste spmevbat appfooct^ipg 
to the hembek. Celery is a winter plaqt ; bvt^ as its send Hdi 
very long in the gronad, it ought tp bp sowed early. It is dii6cu)(. 
to make come up ; end, Ibougb it might dp yery well to ipw it in 
a warm place in die month of March, the ei^iest way is, ti^epw it 
upon a Kttle bit of a hot*bed, though not on a greater e^tciit pf 
ground than migl^ be covered with a hand-glass ; und that spaeft 
will contain a sufficiency of plants for any garden however largii« 
The plants come up very much like pardey, md Hrhen smi|il, are 
hardly distinguished from young parsley plants. As spon as tfaey 
bave two rough leaves, the glass may be tak^n off, and they may 
be eiiposed to die air. Abirat sia trenches of celery, running aecoss 
one oJF the plats, from north to south, wopld give about 600 roots I 
and as it is apt in use for muoh more than about a hundred days 
of the year, here would be sia roots for eti^ry dby, whicb is piueb 
moie than any femily could w^t. When die plants get to bave 
about four or five rough leaves, they ought to be prieked out upQi| 
a little bed pf very fine earth, by the means of a little poin^sd stiek ; 
and they oi^t to stand in that bed at abput four ipebes 9piu't# 
having their roots nicely and dpsely pressed iutp the grpupd. This 
operation would take place by the middle of Arlay, peri^aps, am) 
here the plants woulfl attain a consid^r^blp sizp by \tm nnm^ Pf 
July, which, a little earlier or i^ little }^r, is jthe tipie fp|r ppMriuf 
tbm out into trenches. Knowing the nuipb^r of plants fhal yf^p 
wmild want, ypu ne^ pripk put np mor^ thap X\\^t ^^v^\^!^ ; bM t 
if yiMi were to put out a thousand instead of si^ bundnsd^ yp» 
might have smne to give to a neighbpur whose sowing might bapr 
pen to bave failed ; and this, observe, is a tbipg by pp ipe^ns to bp 
overloeked ; for ypu will be P lifcby gsr4^f^ |p4ee4, if yQ\i pe^fpr 
stand in need of like assistpnce from others } ^x^ tlw if ona pf 
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he great pleasures of gardenings that one has almost always some- 
thing to give away from oiie^s superabundance ; and here the gift 
is accompanied with no ostentation on the one side, and without it 
being deemed any favour on the other side. Your plants being 
ready, about the middle of July, perhaps, make the trenches a foot 
deep and a foot wide, and put them at not less than five feet asun- 
der. The ground that you make the trenches in should not be fresh 
dug, but be in a soUdstatej which very conveniently may be ; for 
celery comes on just as the peas and early cabbages and cauliflowers 
have gone off. Lay the earth that you take out in the middle of 
the space between the trenches, so that it may not be washed into 
them by the heavy rains ; for it will, in such case, cover the hearts 
of the plants, and will go very nearly to destroy them. When you 
have made your trench, put along it some good rich compost ma- 
nure, partly consisting of wood ashes. Not dung; or at least not 
dung fresh from the yard ; for if you use that, the celery will be 
rank andpyi^^ and will not keep nearly so long or so well. D^ 
this manure in, and break all the earth very fine as you go. Then 
take up your plants, and trim oflf the long roots. You will find, 
that every plant has offsets to it, coming up by the side of the main 
stem. Pull all these off, and leave only the single stem. Cut the 
leaves off so as to leave the whole plant about six inches long. 
Plant them, six inches apart, and fix them, in the manner so mi- 
nutely dwelt on under the article Cabbage, keeping, as you are at 
work, your feet close to the outside edges of the trench. Do not 
water the plants ; and if you plant in fresh-dug ground, and fix 
your plants well, none of the troublesome and cumbrous business 
o{ shading is at all necessary ; for the plant is naturally hardy, and 
if it has heat to wither it above, it has also that heat beneath to 
cause its roots to strike out almost instantly. When the plants 
begin to grow, which they quickly will do, hoe on each side and 
between them with a small hoe. As they grow up, earth their 
stems ; that is, put the earth up to them, but not too much at a 
time ; and let the earth that you put up be finely broken^ and not 
at all cloddy. While you do this, keep the stalks of the outside 
I^ves close up to prevent the earth from getting between the stems 
of the outside leaves and the inner ones; for if it get there, it checks 
the plant and makes the celery bad. — ^When you begin the earthing^ 
take first the edges of the trenches ; and do not go into the middle 
of the intervals for the earth that you took out of the trenches. 
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Keep working backwards^ time after time, that is earthing after 
earthii^, till you come to the earth that yoa dog ont of the trenches ; 
and by this time, the earth against the plants will be above the 
level of the land. Then you take the earth out of the middle, till 
at last the earth against the plants forms a ridge ^ and the middle 
of each interval a sort of gutter. Earth up very o/ien^ and do not 
put much at a time. Every week a little earth to be put up. 
You should always earth up when the ground is dry at top ; 
and in October, when winter is approaching, earth up very 
nicely to within four or five inches of the very top. When 
you want celery for use, you begin at the end of one trench, remove 
the earth with a spade and dig up the roots. The wet, the snow, 
aided by the frosts and by the thaws, will, if care be not taken, rot 
the celery at the heart, particularly the wet which descends 
from the top, lodges in the heart and rots it. To prevent this, two 
boards a foot wide each form the best protection. Their edges 
on one side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed into a roof 
over the point of the ridge, the upper edge of one board going an 
inch over the upper edge of the other, and the boards fastened well 
with pegs : this will do the business effectually ; for it is the wet 
that you have to fear, and not the frost. If long and hard frost be 
apprehended, a quantity of celery should be taken up and laid in a 
bed of sand or light earth in a shed or cellar ; for when the ground 
is deeply frozen, it is sometimes impossible to get it out without 
tearing it to pieces ; and it keeps very well for several weeks in a 
shed or cellar. To have the seed of celery, take one plant or two, 
in the spring, out of the ridge that stands last. Plant it in ah 
open place, and it will give you seed enough for several years ; for 
the seed keeps good for ten years at least, if kept pretty much 
from the air, and in a dry place. 

1 40. CHERVIL. — ^This, like celery, spinage, and some few other 
garden plants, is very much liked by some people, and cannot be 
endured by others. It is an annual plant : its leaves a good deal 
like those of double parsley : it is used in salads, to which it gives an 
odour that some people very much like : it bears a seed resembling 
that of a wild oat ; it is sowed in rows late in March or early in 
April ; and a very small patch of it is enough for any garden : it 
bears its seed, of course, the first summer, bears it too in great 
abundance, and if properly preserved, the seed will last for six or 
seven years at the least. 
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14 If CIVfiS.«r-A little sort of Qnhn^ which is peeeonia): it 
may be propagated from s^ed ; but the easiest way is by parting 
die roots, which are bunches of littlfs bulbs like those of crpeuses 
or sponr-drops. The greens only of this plant are used ; and a 
very small patch is sufficient for any garden. Five or six clumps 
in the herb*bed would be sufficient* 

142. CORIANDER is an annual plant that some persons use iq 
soups and salads. It is sowed early in April. The seed is also 
used as a medicine. A yard or two square of it will be sufficient. 

143. CORN (Indian)."*- Infinite is the variety of the sorts of 
Indian corni and great is the difference in the degrees of heat suf^ 
fieient to bring the diffevent sorts to perfection. Several of the 
sorts will seldom ripen wpil with the heat which they get in the 
state of New York, requiring that of Carolina or Virginia, at least. 
Other scHTts will pripen perfectly well as far north as Qoston ; and 
there is a dwarf sort which will ripen equally well on land SOO 
Bitles to the north of the last-mentioned place. Whedier this be 
the siim^ sort as that whiph 1 cuitivaie, I do not exactly know ; but 
mine never fails to come to perfection in England, be the summer 
wliat it may. This is a very fine garden vegetable. The ^ar is 
stripped off the stalk just at the time when the grains are full of 
milk. The ears are then boiled for about tiwenty minutes : they 
Mxe brought to table whole ; each person takes ^n ear, rube over 
it a little butter, ^d sprinkles it with a little salt, and bites the 
grains from the stalk to which they are attached, and which in 
America is called die cob. In the Indian corn countries, every 
creature likes Indian corn better than any other vegetable, not ex- 
cepting even the fine fruits of those cpuntries. When dead ripe, 
the grains are hard as any grain can be $ and upon this grain, with- 
out any grinding, horses are fed, oxen are fatted, hogs are fiitted, 
and poultry made perfectly fat by eating the grain whole tossed 
down to them in the yard. The finest turkeys in the whole world 
are fatted in this way, without tlie least possible trouble. Nothing 
can be easier to raise. The corn is planti^d along little drills about 
three or four feet apart, the grains at four inches apart in the drill, 
any when during the first fortnight in May. When it is out 0f the 
ground abput two inc^, the ground should be nicely moved $11 
over, and particularly near to the plants. When the plants attain 
to the height of a foot, the ground should be dug between them, 
and a little earth should be put up about the stems. Wh^n the 



]ilttDU atttki tte height pf a I0OI and a half or two feet, pother 
diggii^ sheidd take place, anil the atems of the plantu 3kpu|d be 
aarthed up to another four or five ioehes ; aft^r thiS| you havf 
n^Ung |o do but keep the growd clear from weecfs. The pom 
will be if) b|QOf»9 and the ^ars will begin to shov^ theineelvesi \i\ the 
latter end of July : in the latter ?nd pf August, there will be soi^e 
eom fit to eat ; and a# ^ame ear» w|)l alwi^ys be inor e backward 
tfian «(^erm ihere will ftlwaye he spme iii prefer order for e^^ing 
till ahnut the l^ter end of September. Tko^e ears which are npt 
gatbened before October, will bepome ripe, and the grains in them 
hard : two ar thffee of Ibe finest ought lo be sa¥ed for seed, §tid the 
i«st given to poi^try : abaul three rows aeross one of the pl§ts in 
the garden would be sufficient for my fAn>i|y« 

144, CQRNTMLAa^This i$ a litde insignificant; anpual 
plant that ^me pefspns use in sidads. It is, indeed, a f»e04f ^ 
nan be of no real use where lettuees arf to be had. It bears abun* 
danet nf eeed $ i^nd a Utile of it may be had by sowing tn April, if 
my one nhould have the strange ouripstty. If sown in Augti^t if 
wiU slamd the witMr, nfid will not run off to s^ed so soou as if 
sown in April- 

14^» OR^g^ is excellent in salads with lettuces. It is a pep* 
p^ry little thing, fyf preferftbie to nui^tiird or rape. It is an en* 

nnnl, and bears prodlgipus quantities of seed^ A sn^all qnantity 

should, ta tha salad season, he sowed every six d^ys or therea- 
bouts ; fipr i| fihould be cut b^f^re i( conies into rough lesf. }t is 
sowed in little drills made witii the tops of the fingfsrs, and covered 
elightly wMl very fine earth 8 it is up alaiio^ inini^iately, and 
Quitf fit «^ put in five pr six day9» This end nther snfa|| ialM«( 
muf he very e<inveniently ms^, in the winter tiniei in §ny hPteh(Ml 
th(M fOtt hippen to have, 

14a. CUCUMBEa.-^The instructioos relative tn the raising 
of ei^innbers n^urally divide themselves into two sets | one ^p^ 
pUnid^le to the rai^ng of cucumbers in hot-j^eds, and the otb^r to 
this cfdsiog of cpeumbers in the uatural ground, or with spnie 
little pnrtipn pf arti&cial heat. I shall first s{>e»k of the foriner ^ 
for the produce of thLs plant is a very great; favourite ; it is a 
general i^Ue to h&ve it early ; and it is unquestionably true^ th^t 
the flavpnr of the cuQuniber is never sq delicate, and the smeU 
never 90 refr^hing, as when it is raised in a hotrbed, or, at leai9t| 
by ^e vieins of some artificial heat^ To do tbiS| however, at eo 
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early a season as to have cucumbers fit to cut in March, requires 
great attention, some expense, but particularly fpreat attention. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to give directions for the doing of this, 
in as plain a manner as I possibly can ; and the reader will please 
to observe, that the directions given for the rearing of cucumbers 
will also apply to the rearing of melons; or, at least, they will thus 
apply in very great part, and with those exceptions only which 
would be mentioned under the head of melons. In Chapter III. 
we have seen how a hot-bed is to be made ; make such a bed, four 
feet high, in the last fortnight of December. Make it, however, 
for a frame of one light only ; and let it extend every way to a foot 
on the outside of the bottom of the frame. Put on the frame as 
directed in Chapter III., ascertain when the heat is what it ought 
to be according to the rule laid down in that Chapter, cover the 
bed over four inches deep with dry mould, a good provision of 
which you ought to have prepared and kept in a shed. Then, and at 
the same time, put about a bushel of earth in a flattish heap in the 
middle of the bed, and lay about another bushel round the insides 
of the frame at the same time. Turn this earth over witit your 
hand once or twice in twenty- four or forty-eight hours, giving the 
bed air in the middle of the day ; then level the bushel of earth 
very nicely, and put in some early-frame cucumber seeds in as 
great number as you may want, at half an inch deep, cover them 
over, and press the earth gently down upon them. They will 
appear above-ground in a very few days ; but you must take care 
to give the bed as much air as it will endure, eve^i before the seed 
comes up ; and, after that, air jnust be given in as great quantity 
as the weather will permit, to prevent the plants from being drawn 
up with slender shanks. If the weather be very severe, litter or straw 
should be laid all round the bed, and quite up to the top of the frame, 
to keep out the frost and to keep in the heat ; but, above all things, as 
^ much air as possible ought to be given ; for there is always a steam 
or reek in a hot-bed ; and if this be not let out, it destroys the stems 
of the plants, and they very quickly perish. Yet there may be 
snow, there may be such severe frost, as to render this giving of 
air very perilous. In the night-time, it will frequently be necessary 
to cover over the top of the lights, not only with mats (which 
always ought to be done at this time of the year) ; but with straw 
to a considerable thickness, besides the mats. In this case, you 
first lay the mat over the glass : then put the straw upon the mat : 
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then put another mat over the straw^ and fasten that mat securely 
aH over the frame, which is best done by billets of wood about a 
foot and a half long and three inches thick each way, with a 
tenter*hook at one end to hang it on to the mat. This is much 
better than tacking the mats on to the frame by a hammer and 
nails; for this is a carpentering sort of work to be performed twice 
a*day« If the weather be tolerably favourable, if it be not ex- 
tremely untoward, and if you have taken the proper pains, the 
plants will be fit to beput into pais in about four or five days from 
the time of their coming up. The time for doing this, however, 
is best pointed out by the state of the plants, which, as soon as 
you see the rough leaf peeping up, are ready for potting. You then 
get your pots about five inches deep, six inches over at the top, 
and four inches over at the bottom, measuring from outside to 
outside. You put a small oyster-shell, the hollow part downwards, 
over die hole at the bottom of the pot. You fill the pots about 
three parts full of earth, heave the plants out of the ground with 
your fingers, put two plants into each pot ; holding the head of 
each towards the rim, while you put in more earth with the other 
hand to fill the pot up to the rim. Then take the pot, and gently 
rap the bottom of it upon the edge of the frame three or four times, 
which will settle down the earth sufficiently, and will leave the 
earth about half an inch below the rim. You may then press the 
root of each plant a little with the point of your finger, and put on 
a little more earth to make all smooth. Observe^ that the shanks of 
the plants are to go so deeply down into the pot, as to leave the 
seed-leaves but a very little above the level of the earth in the pot. 
The earth will come out of the heap to fill the pots with ; and a 
very small part of it will suffice. You will now draw the earth 
from the sides of the frame towards the middle of the bed, and^ 
having formed it into a broader heap than before, put the pots 
down into the mould up to the rim, taking care that they stand 
perfectly level, and taking care also that the tops of the plants do 
not stand too far from the glass ; for that would cause them to 
be drawn up and be made weak. About six inches from the glass 
is quite enough. I am supposing that your first cucumber-bed, 
for the producing of fruit, is to have four lights. You will there- 
fore want but four pots of plants, but it will be better to have 
double the number ; the supernumeraries cost nothing, and they 
may save a neighbour the trouble of making a seed-bed* In this 
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stute the plahts stand utilil they go into the bed where tbey 
aire to hear^ They will be fit for removal as soon as they have 
made tWo fair rough leaves, and have b^^n to exhibit the appear^ 
anice of shoots or runners cotning forth* Bat^ while the plants are 
ih this sitUatioh, you must be eareful to top them of stop thenu 
From between the seed leaves there will eome out a shoot^ whieh 
will presently have one rough leaf on each side of it; then between 
these two rotigh leaves you will see a shoot rising. The moment 
thi^ is clearly distinguishable, pinch it clean out V9iih yanr fore*^ 
finger and thumb ; and this will cause shoots to come out on both 
sides from the sockets of the two ^ougfa leaves which have been 
left I and by the time that these side*shools become an ineh and 
a half long, the plants ought to be removed Into the large bed 
where they are to grow and to bear ; fdr by this time they ilHU 
have filled the pot with roots ; and, if they stand in the pots inutii 
longer, some of these foots will become matted together on the 
oateides and at the bottom %^ the pot, where they will perish, and 
oause the plants to be stunted* At this age^ dief efere^ they shoaM 
be removed into the new bed> of the nutking and managing of which 
we most now speak. The dung for it should be put into a heapi 
and turned befotehind in the manner deseribed in Chapter HI.; 
and about a week, or a little niore> before the plants are rea^ to 
cbme out of the sefed-bed, this nteW bed must be Inade AiU foar 
fbet high, or four (t^t and a half, in the tnann^ direeted in Chap*^ 
tbr III. The frame should be put on, the state of the heat aacer'» 
tmned> in the hianner theris direeted, and^ in this case, the fraiwB 
ought to fit the bed as ni^ly as possibte, and the bed oiight not 
to extend beyond the sides of the frame, as in the case of the 
ateed*bed | for here there are to be UmnpSf the purpose of wMch 
We shall see by-and-lyy. This bed having arrived at the prc»per 
heat^ should be covered all over with dry mould to the depth of 
fbur inches ; then about three quarters of d bushel of nmtiar 
illould oaght to be laid in the centre of each lights rather teafer> 
howl»ver, to the back thatk to the front of the frame ; aod at die 
sltm^ time^ three or four bushds of motdd^ or more^ ought to be 
laid round agai^t the frtime on the inside* The mould in the 
heaps> as Hvell as that round the eictes of kbe firame^ and ia* 
deed Uie motdd iedl over the bed, ought to be stirred oace 
A teafit eve^y diay, and mr ought to be given to the bed» 
thraglr tfaeihe at'e to yet no plants to iu Smyihiag kaving 
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been thus prtpated, take four pots of thu ptants; those which 

appear t6 be the finest, of course ; put the mould into a round 

heap under the middle of each l^ht of the n^w bed^ make 

a hole in the ci^ntre of the hei^i suitable for your purpose. Take 

the pots of plants^ one at a time, put the fingers of bne of your 

hands on the tdp of the earth of the pot, then tarn the pot upside 

dowh, giTe the rim of it a little tap upon the edge of the frarae^ 

pushing the oyster-shell with the fore-^fihger of the other hand^ 

and the pltots and earth will come clean out of the pot in a eon- 

Bected ball) Which With both hands you are to deposite in the hole 

whfth you have made in the heap in the centre of th^ light* When 

you have thus deposited it, draw the earth of the heap well up 

about the ball^ and press it a little with your finger^ taking care 

of two things^ firsts that the hole be sufficiently deep to admit the 

ball down into it so low that the earth of the hill^ when dirawii up 

about the plants, may come up quite to the lower side of the stem 

of the seed'-ieaVes ; and, second^ taking care that th^ points of the 

leavies of the plants be not more than six inches distatic^ from the 

glass. While die plants Were in the seed-bed^ it Inight have btoi 

necessary to water them once or twice, and especially diottt liaoir 

days before their removal out of the pots | and now again^ at this 

final transplanting, a little \ipater should be given^ gently powed oh 

in one plade^ between the stems of the two plants, attd the hole 

that that water makes should be covered i^n With a little fre^ 

earth* The other four pots of plants which ydu do not want, 6i4y 

be stti^k in the earth in any part of this new bed, being watered 

occasionally, and fimdly flung away if you do not want th&eai 

But at this time of the year the water must not be <^old : it must 

have stood in the bed, in a small watering-po^ to get wSrnl^ and 

this must be observed continually until a much later season of the 

year. By the time that you bav^ these plants in the bearing-bed^ 

the latter end of -January will have come, and you will have all the 

difficulties of hahl weather to contend with. The bed itself will 

tiot have a sufficiently strong heat for more than about « fort* 

night, and therefore hmings must be prepared, the dung for whieh 

tnust be got Iready in time, as mentioned in Chapter IH., and the 

Uniag is to be made thus : the first lining is put at the back, or 

north side of the bed. It is> xh foct^ another narrow hot-bed> 

baift 4ptdeng at the back of the original one^ perpendicutar^ As 

near «s nAy be, liU ywl appnweh the top> twenty indiea thto^gb^ 
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made of good materials^ and put together with the greatest care. 
It is to be carried up even to the height of the top of the frame, 
where a board is to be laid upon it, close against the frame, 
in order to prevent the steam, arising from it, finding its way in 
upon the plants. This lining will send great heat into the be<i, 
and will continue so to do for a great while ; but still a fresh sup- 
ply of heat will be wanted ; and, therefore, in about another fort* 
night, you are to put a similar lining to both ends of the bed ; and, 
in a fortnight from that time, or thereabouts, according to the 
weather and the state of the bed, another similar lining in the 
front of the bed, the dung having, in all these cases, been duly 
prepared as noticed in Chapter III. As these linings sink, they 
ought to be topped up, keeping them always as nearly as possible 
to the height of the top of the frame. If very sharp weather come 
before these linings, or before some of them have been made, good 
quantities of litter or of straw ought to be brought temporarily to 
supply their place, so that frost never reach the bed. . Even when 
there are linings, it is good, in very sharp weather, to put litter 
and straw round the outsides of them; for, dung being moist, the 
frost soon reaches it, and then it becomes inactive at once. To 
these precautions relative to the heat, must be added the not-less- 
important ones relative to air and light ; for, without these, no 
plant will thrive, nor will it live but for a short space of time. At 
this season of the year, the glasses must be covered over in the 
night time, as was before mentioned in the case of the seed-bed ; 
but these coverings should remain on in the morning never longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Though there be no sun, there is 
light, and plants crave the light at the time when nature sends 
it. As to air, it is given to the plants by the means of pieces 
of triangular wood, which every one knows how to make. The 
light is lifted up at one end, and the tilter, as it is called, is put 
un^er the middle of the light to keep it up to the height required. 
You sometimes give air on the back side of the frame and some- 
times on the front, according to the direction in which the wind is 
coming. To give directions respecting the quantity of air, one can 
only say, that it must be in proportion to the heat of the bed and 
the state of the weather ; but it mav be observed as an invariable 
rule, that strong heat and a good quantity of air are the sure means 
of having early cucumbers. When the air is kept excluded or 
supplied in niggardly quantities, because the heat is not powerful 
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enough to counteract its chilling effects, the plants will linger on 
alive, to be sure, but their colour will be approaching to a yellow, 
their leaves small, their shoots slender, their blossoms small and 
feeble, the fruit, if they show any, will not swell ; and, if they bear 
after all, it will not be before: pretty nearly the month of May, in- 
stead of a decent bearing in the month of March. A good strong 
bottom heat, with a great deal of light, and with a liberal quantity 
of mr, are the great m^ans of having cucumbers. The next thing 
to be noticed is, the after-cultivation of the plants, and, first, 
with respect to the shoots or runners that come out of them. 
There will come two shoots out of each plant, and these will soon 
be^n to grow in a horizontal position, and indeed go along the 
ground, which it is their nature to do ; but these two shoots would 
not be sufficient ; for they would soon get to the outside of the 
bed, leaving the middle of the bed not half covered with vines ; 
therefore, when these runners have got three joints, and are be- 
ginning to make a fourth, pinch off the top of each runner. New 
side-shoots or runners will then come out from the three joints. 
When these have got four joints, which will be very quickly, pinch 
off the fifth as soon as it appears. Each plant will now have a 
dozen or two of rtmners, and that is enough for one light. After 
this, you may let the runners go on, giving their heads a better 
direction, now-and-then, in order to cover the ground in the bed; 
for they will need no more topping. But there must be earthifng 
1^, as well as topping. As the plants advance above ground, so 
they will below ground, and you must keep putting up earth to the 
hills in order to supply fresh food for the roots, which you will find 
pushing out in every direction. It is the practice of some gar- 
deners, to be everlastingly drawing the earth away from the side 
of the hills till fhey come to the plants, in order to take the points 
of the roots up and put earth under them, so as to give the roots 
a horizontal direction. This is sheer nonsense. AH that is ne- 
cessary is, to keep the hills continually made larger and larger in 
circumference, as the roots approach the outside, and until you 
have got all the bed level to the tops of the hills. As you extend 
the circumference of the hills, the runners will advance upon you ; 
and, that the bed may be covered evenly with the vines, the run- 
ners should be occasionally held down by little pegs of wood \nth 
hooks at the top of them. At last the bed is even and level all 
over. And, finally, it is covered with the vines, and should always 

H 
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be kepi quite dear of the innumerable weed» that will start in sneh 
a ftLVoiirable situation ; but^ long before this, there will be blos^ 
toms and even fruit, if the plants be in good health. The ftrst 
fruit that appears generally remains small, and never swells to any 
siae ; but these are soon followed by others that swell and that 
eome to perfection ; and, if all these difiNstions be attended to, 
and if the weather be not worse than it is one year out of twenty, 
you can hardly fail to have oucumbers to cut about the middle of 
March, which is a very fine thing for ii gardener to say ; and> 
though here is a great deal of detail, though here are a great 
number of things to do, there is much more of words than of 
deeds in the thing : it takes two or diree sentences to describe 
how a plant is to be put into or turned out of a pot; but the act 
itself is performed in half a minute« Care ought to be taken tluit 
there be not too great a quantity of vines in the bed ; for, if the 
mass of leaves be too great^ they shade part of the vines^ ahade the 
blossoms and die fruit ; and, instead of having more fruit from 
the abundmice of vines, you have perhaps none ai all* This 
overstocking of the bed with vines is a great and prevalent erfor. 
For my part, I think ime plant enough fnt each hill, and I neVer 
kept but one in a hill, and, if I put two into a pot, it waa by 
way of precaution lest one should faih Oni will bring more 
weight of fruit than two> two more than three, and so on, till yott 
come to a number that would give you no fruit at all. The fdimts 
thus crowded, rob one another ) their roots interfere with those of 
each other. They cease to bear sooner than they would if they 
stood singly ; and, in short, my experieliee and observation induce 
me strongly to urge the reader never to have in a hot-bed, whether 
of cucumber or melon, more than one plant in a light. As the season 
advances, a greater proportion of air is to be given, of course, and 
there is to be less covering in the night<-time, dependent, however, 
more on the state of the weather than on the precise time of the 
year ; for we have frequently mild weather in February and aefveie 
weather in March. When the weather becomes such as that water 
will have the chill taken from it by being placed under a soudi 
wall or in a hot-bed, water thus prepared may do very well ; bat, 
until then^ the water should be a little warm. Every one will be 
a judge when the earth is so dry as to require waler ; but care 
should be taken not to let the water fall in great quantities just 
upon the stems of the plants ai any etage of tfieir growth, for that 
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19 apt to rot them. This early cucumberwbed will keep on bearing 
very well until the latter end of May, by which time another bed, 
made about the middle or latter end of March, will have succeeded 
it. The plants for this second crop of cucumbers are to be raised 
in pots put }nto the cucumber-bed last mentioned. They are to 
be managed like those for the first bed, except that they must be 
sown in a pot, instead of being sown in a hill. The bed for these 
plants need not be above two feet and a half high, or thereabouts. 
It will probably want a slight lining; but the materials need not 
be equal to those made use of in the making of the early bed. In 
the ease of this latter bed, much air may be given, and the covering 
of a mat, or two at most, and that only in the night-time, will be 
sufficient. In April some more plants may be sown in a pot in 
this last bed, and repotted as before ; and, in the middle of June, 
these may go out into hills (under hand-glasses or without) in the 
open ground, there to produce cucumbers for pickling, or indeed 
for using in any other way, from the middle of July until the time 
that the frost eomes. Thus will there be a succession of cueuni* 
hers from the middle of March to the month of October. As to 
sorts, great attention must be paid; for some sorts produce 
their fruit a great deal quicker than others, l^ere is one called 
the earhf fr€me cucumber; another is called early cluster eu^ 
ewnber; another is called the hng prickly cucumber. The 
early frame has doubtless been found to be the quickest in 
coming to perfection ; but the cluster is a very great bearer, and 
comes not much later than the other. There are several other 
sorts, but the long prickly cucumber is most generally esteemed; 
and, therefore, ought to be sowed for those who want a general 
crop. With regard to sorts, however, people generally save the 
seed^ themselves of this plant, or get it from some careful and 
curious neighbour; and every one sows that which happens to suit 
his frincy. If you wish to save the seed of a cucumber, let some 
one fine firuit remain ; but expect the plant, on which this fruit is, 
to cease bearing as soon as the seed cucumber begins to ripen. 
This fruit must hang upon the vine till it pretty nearly rots off : 
you then take the seeds and separate them from the pulp as clean 
as you can, place them to dry in the sun ; but do not wash them 
with water : when perfectly dry, but not before, put them away in 
a dry place, and they will keep good for a great many years. 
Quai^ them against mice, for, if they get at them, not one seed 

h2 
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will they leave with the kernel of it not eaten. After all, if you 
have no hot-bed at all, a couple of wheelbarrows full of hot dung 
put into a hole a foot deep, and with good mould a foot deep laid 
upon the dung, is a very good situation for cucumbers, which you 
may sow there about the middle of May. Two or three plants 
upon such a hill or bed; and, if you have a hand-glass, keep the 
plants covered with that in the night-time and when the days are 
cold, always giving air, however, when the sun is out, and, in time, 
raising the glass upon bricks, and letting the vines run out under it. 
Even if you have no hand-glass, you may cover, with the help of 
hoops and a mat or a cloth, until the weather be such as to render 
it safe for the plants to be at large. Finally, in very rich and warm 
ground, you may sow cucumber-seed in the natural earth, the 
ground having previously been well dug, and being kept very clean 
afterwards ; and, though there be a chance of your having no crop, 
you may have, and generally will have, a great quantity of cucum- 
bers to pickle by the latter end of August. Before I dismiss this 
article, let me observe, that I have omitted to say anything about 
what is called settinff the fruit by poking the centre of the male 
blossoms into the centre of the female blossoms ; because I deem 
it to be arrant nonsense. The reader ought, l>efore I entirely quit 
this article, to be informed, that th^ hot-bed in which the cucum- 
ber plants were first raised, may be turned to very good account 
after the plants come out of it; asparagus may be put into it im- 
mediately ; or, it may be sowed with radishes, onions, lettuces^ 
small-salad, or with carrots. Many purposes will suggest them- 
selves to every man. And, if the bed should fail of its original 
purpose altogether ; or if, owing to some accident, the four-light 
bed should fail of its purpose, still these hot-beds will be found to 
be of great use for other purposes, and will be quite sufficient in 
point of strength for plants of a more hardy nature. 

147* DILL is an aromatic herb, very much like, only smaller 
than fennel, and it is used by many amongst cucumbers to give an 
additional relish ; as it is also in soups. It is a hardy biennial 
plant, and a small patch in the herb garden of two feet by^ six will 
be enough for any family. Sow in drills six inches apart, in the 
spring, making the ground fine first, and raking fine earth lightly 
over the drills. Thin the plants out when they are a couple of 
inches high, and let them then remain where they are ; and you 
will have abundance of self-sowed plants every spring for renew-. 
ing your bed. 
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148. END1V£. — ^"fhis is a plant used for salads, and is some- 
times used, perhaps, in cookery. There is a curled sort, and one 
that isplainy or smooth-leaved. The curled is generally preferred 
to the other, but perhaps there is very little difference in the qua- 
lity. The lettuce, when to be had, is decidedly preferred to the 
endive ; and therefore this latter is used for salad in autumn, and 
through the winter as long as it can be had. If any one wish to 
have endive in summer, it must be sowed early ; but, about the 
middle of the month of July, or, perhaps, a little before, is the 
main time for sowing endive. If sowed much before, it generally 
runs off to seed, and, in fact, it is so much ground and trouble 
thrown away. Make a bed very fine, and sow the seed in drills at 
eighteen inches apart, and about half an inch deep in the drill, the 
earth being pressed down very closely upon the seed. The plants, 
which will be quickly up, must be thinned as soon as possible to 
eighteen inches in the row, and thus they will stand, throughout 
the bed, at eighteen inches from each other. The leaf of the endive 
goes off horizontally, and lies flat upon the ground ; and, if the 
ground be good and rich, as it ought to be, and kept perfectly 
clean, the points of the leaver will meet all over the ground, 
though at distances so great ; but, if cramped for room, endive 
can never be fine. When the plants have got something like their 
full size, they are to be bleached before they be eaten ; for they 
have a bitter and disagreeable taste, and are quite a coarse and 
disagreeable thing unless made white. The manner of bleaching 
them is this. You take the plant, put your fingers under all the 
leaves that touch the ground, gather the whole plant up in your 
hands into a conical form, and then tie it round with matting, 
which is to go several tipies round the plant, and which is to cause 
the plant to end so pointedly at the top as to prevent rain or dew 
from reaching the inside. When the plant has remained thus for 
about a fortnight, you cut it off at the stem, take off the matting, 
and you will find that all the leaves, except those of the outside, 
are become white and crisp, and free from bitterness of taste. To 
have a succession of these in good order, you should begin at one 
end of the bed and tie up a dozen or two once or twice a week ; 
and, when you cut, always cut those that were tied up first ; but it 
is very important to observe that this work of bleaching or tying- 
up must never be performed except when all the leaves of the 
plants are perfectly dry. The great difficulty in the case of endive, 
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is, to have it to use in winter ; for, though it is hardy enough, it 
will rot, if it stand tied up too long ; and it is difficult to preser^ 
it, on account of this tendency to rot. One way is to take up 
the roots with balls to them in the month of October, when they 
are perfectly dry, tying the plants up, as before mentioned, at the 
same time, planting these balls in sand or earth, in a shed. But, 
as this can hardly make the plants reach, for use, beyond the mid- 
dle of December, the only effectual way to have endive in winter, is, 
to cover them with glazed frames in the fall of the year, or to do 
the same very well with hoops and mats, taking all covering off in 
mild weather, just protecting the plants from hard frosts, and going 
on bleaching and cutting for use as directed for the autumn. 
Endive may be transplanted, but it does not transplant so well as 
lettuce, and the plants are never so fine as those that remain on 
the spot where they were sowed* If transplanted, they should be 
put at about twelve inches apart, hoed nicely between and kept 
cl^ur from weeds. Endive, if sowed early in the spring, ripens its 
seed that same summer ; but the best way is to save two or three 
good plants that have stood the winter, and let them go to seed. 
They will produce a great abundance, which, if carefully preserved, 
wiU keep good four or five years, at the least. I luive mentioned 
the middle of July as the time of sowing for the main crop^ but 
some may be sowed later, as it does not require any great deal ci 
room. 

149. FENN£L is a perennial herb, propagated from seed or 
from ofFs^s, sowed in the spring, or the offsets planted in the fall. 
The plants should stand about a foot asunder* The leaves are 
used in salads, or for the making a part of the sauce for fish. la 
winter, the ^seeds are bruised, to put into fish-sauce, and they give 
k the aatee fiav^our as the leaves of the plant, it is a very hardy 
thing; two yards square in the herb*bed will be enough Cor any 
family .$ and, once ia the ground, it will stand for an i^e. 

150. GARLICK may be jMropagated from the seed ; but is 
usually propagated from ofiiiets. It is a bulb which ioc^ieasea after 
the manlier t>f the hyacinth and the tulip : the off«ets ace taken off 
in the spring and planted in rows at a foot impart, being vieiely 
pressed into ike ground with the finger and thumb and covered 
over with a little earth. The ground ought to be kcfK perfectly 
de^n duriiig the sammer, and, though it ought to be good, it 
ought by no means to be wet. Wlien the leaves begin to get 
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board in the hottest sun that is going until they be perfeetiy dry : 
then tied up in bunches by the leaves, and hung up and preserved 
in a dry ]riaee. 

151. GOURD is a sort of pumpkin ; but I know not any use 
that it is oC If any one wish to eultivate it^ out of mere eurmity, 
the direotions will be found wider ^' Pumpkin." 

152. HOP.-^^The hop^top $ that is to say, the shooc which 
comes oat in the spring and when it is about four or five inches 
long, being tied up in little bunches, and boiled for about half aft 
b0m, and eaten after this manner of asparagus, is as deyghtfal a 
vegetMe as ever was |)at upon a table, not yielding^ perhaps^ 
diiring about the three weeks that it is in season, to the asparagus 
{tsielf. What t)ie bop is, in the hop piimtatioos, every one in Eng^ 
land knows ; but die maimer of propagating die piaiftt is by no 
meM» a matter of such notoriety. The hop may be propagated 
from seed ; but it never ts^ Tbe mode of propi^[:^iion is by ciAr 
dngs from the crown or the roots. Piecsea ot these, ahoiU si& 
iti^es long, being pkoited in the gi»und with a setting-stick either 
in aprii^or in aatuma, shoot i^> and become plants* Thehiikor 
jchimpf in the hop*-pIantatioas are generally forsied by plants wUeh 
haiw 4to9i a year or two an a nursery wheie the euttings km* 
been planted. Aboat four or five of the«e plants are put inl^a a 
eliini^, little sticks ane put to them the first year to hold up their 
deader vines, the next year rods, the nest year small and shcnrt 
poksB, upon whkh they bc^in to bear, and the next jiear poles ef 
the Ml length sufficient to carry a crop. Tim vim% which have 
gone up during ihe summer and home die cmp am cut off to 
wjlltin two feet of the g^imnd when the kaps nee gathered ; in the 
^ing of the year, die earth is di^wn ftway aU round from the 
Mil, and aU the top part of the plants is eut off, ieaji^ng the erowja 
to look like 4 pieee of cetrk ; 6'om this crown, which is lightly 
eovered over mth eard), fr es|i shoots come ^ijg^n in grettt numbers^ 
a p»art <$f die finest of these go up the poles, the we^ <me6 are 
H^Eei^d to hai^ about the ground for s(we time | they ut then 
out off close to the |||^!MHind, and the e^rth is drawn oa^er the eronw 
of the hiU, forming ia pretty large heap altogether befi^e the «^m«> 
mer be over. To have faop^tops in a gsrden, therefore, about a 
dozen or tw^enty hU4s might be pliuited along, and pretty near to, 
one <of the he^s. The cultivation should he after the manner 
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above directed ; but, as there must be some vines to go up to the 
full length, there might be a pole or two to each hill to carry up 
four or six stout vines. The poles need not be long, and, if they 
were not permitted to bear, the plant would be the stronger. 
These hills would, every spring, send forth a prodigious number of 
shoots to serve as tops. These, as was said before, are to be 
cropped oflf close to the ground when they are four or five inches 
long 5 and the hills, when once established, will last for a life- 
time with the culture before mentioned and with a good digging 
of the ground once every winter. 

153. HORSE-RADISH.— As a weedy I know of nothing quite 
so pertinacious and pernicious as this : I know of nothing but fire 
which will destroy its powers of vegetation : and I have never yet 
seen it clearly extirpated from ground which had once been filled 
with its roots and fibres. But, as a vegetable, it is a very fine 
thing : its uses are well known, and to those uses it is applied by 
all who can get it. It is generally dearer, in proportion to its 
bulk, than any other vegetable, and much dearer, too. The trouble 
which its cultivation gives, that is to say its encroachments, 
causes it to be banished from small gardens; and therefore it is 
scarce, though so difficult to be destroyed. Any little bit of it, 
wbetl^r of fibre or of root, a bit not bi^er than a pea, not longer 
than the eighth of an inch, if it have a bit of skin or bark on it, 
will grow. The butts of the leaves will grow, if put into the 
ground, and it bears seed in prodigious abundance. The best 
way to get horse-radish, is to make holes a couple of feet deep 
with a bar, and to toss little bits down to the bottom of the holes, 
and then fill them up again. You will soon have a plantation of 
horse-radish, the roots long, straight, thick and tender. A square 
rod of ground, with the roots in it planted a foot apart every way, 
virill, if kept clear of weeds, as it always ought to be and never is, 
produce enough for a family that eats roast beef everyday of their 
lives. The horse«radish should be planted in the south-east or 
south-west corner of the outside garden, near to the hedge, and 
it ought to be resolved to prevent its encroachments beyond 
the boundaries of the spot originally allotted to it. Every 
autumn, that part of the ground which has been cleared during 
the year, which might be about one third part of the piece^ 
ought to be deeply dug and replanted as before ; and thus there 
will be a succession of young long roots ; for, after the horse- 
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radish has borne seed onee or twice, its root becomes hard, brown 
on tlie outside, not juicy when it is scraped, and eats more like 
little chips than tike a garden vegetable : so that, at taverns and 
eating-houses, there frequently seems to be a rivalship on the point 
of toughness between the horse-radish and the beef- steak ; and it 
would be well if this inconvenient rivalship never discovered itself 
an3rwhere else. 

154. HYSSOP 18 a sort of half-woody shrub, something be- 
tween a tree and an herbaceous plant. The flower-spikes are 
used, fresh or dry, for medicinal purposes. It is propagated from 
seed or from offsets. A very little of it is enough : a couple of 
plants in the herb-bed may suffice for any family. 

155. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— This plant bears at the 
root, like a potatoe, which, to the great misfortune of many of the 
human race, is everywhere but too well known. But this arti- 
choke, which is also dug up and cooked like a potatoe, has, at 
any rate, the merit of giving no trouble either in the cultivation or 
the propagation. A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even of its 
roots, flung about a piece of ground of any sort, will keep bearing 
for ever in spite of grass and weeds ; the difficulty being, not to 
get it to grow, but to get the ground free from .it when once it has 
taken to growing. It is a very poor, insipid vegetable ; but, if you 
have a relish for it, pray keep it out of the garden, and dig up the 
corner of some field, or of some worthless meadow, and throw 
some roots into it. 

156. LAVENDER.— A beautiful little well-known shrub of uses 
equally well known, whether used in the flower or in the water 
which is distilled from it. Like all other plants and trees, it may be 
propagated from seed ; but it is easiest propagated from slips, taken 
off early in the spring, and planted in good moist ground in the 
shade. When planted out, the plants should stand three feet apart. 
The flower-stalks should be cut off, whether for preserving in 
flowers, or for distillation, before any of the blossoms begin to fall 
off. Just indeed as those blossoms begin to open wide. The lavender 
plant grows large, and it should therefore be in the outer garden. 

157. LEEK.— This is a plant, which, for certain purposes, is 
preferred to onions. The time for sowing is as early in the 
spring as the weather and the ground will permit; the latter 
end of February, or very early in March. Sow in little drills 
made across a bed of fine earth, put the rows eight inches 
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asunder^ and thin the plants to three inches apart in the row. 
Keep the ground clean by nice hoeing until the middle of July 
or thereabouts ; then take the plants up^ cut the roots off to an 
inch longi and cut off the tops of the leaveS| but not too low 
down; make deep drills with a hoe at two feet apart* Plant 
the leeks in these drills with a setting-sticki fastening them w^ 
in the ground, and leaving the drill open. As the plants grow, 
put to their sides the eaith that came out of the drill, alter 
that, draw more up to them on each side from the interval ; and^ 
if your ground be really good, as it ought to be, each leek will 
be as big as your wrist in the month of October. They will 
stand the winter perfectly well without any covering at all $ but, as 
a provision against hard frost, some plants shouM alwaye be 
taken up and put into earth or sand in a shed or in a ceUar, Smt 
the same reasons as those stated under the head of celery* Tbree 
or four leeks that have stood the winter may be left ast the end of 
one of the rows, or, if you please, moved to another spot to pro'* 
duee seed which would be ripe in the month of August, and give 
you enough for yourself, and for two or three ne^hbours. 

158« LETTUCE.--This greiit article of the garden is milkjr, 
refreshing, and pleasanter to a majority of taates than almosl aay 
other plant. So necessary is it deemed as the princi|»al ingredseirt 
of a good salad, that it is, in FrAOce and America, generally called 
^^ SaJlad^^* and scarcely ever by any other name. It is therefore a 
thing worthy of particular attention, not only as to propegaXmi 
and cultivadon, but as to sorts. The way to mw iettace m the 
natural ground is this ; make the ground rich to begin with, dmw 
the drills across the bed fifteen inches apart, sow the seed tfarady 
in these drills, and press the earth nicely down upon them, whibh 
work is to be done as early as you can do it weU, in tlie month of 
March. When the plants come up, thin them «|uic]dy to four 
inches apart. When they get to be about four or Ave inches high^ 
leave one and take up two throii^hout all the rows, and then hoe 
the ground nicely between the remaining piaaits, having before- 
hand made another bed to receive the plants thus taken upg plnat 
these in rows across a bed, the rows fifteen inches apart and the 
plants fifteen inches apart in the row : this is done with a Iktle 
setting-stick with which you must carefully fix the point of the 
root in the ground, as directed in the case of the calAage plant. 
Anotlier sowing in April, managed in just the same way, mar he 
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the last for the summer ; 'for if sowed later, it is very rarely that 
the plants will leave or be good for anything. This is what every 
man may do that has ground in sufficient quantity and well-situated ; 
but the lettuce is a thing which people desire to have very early 
in the spring, and, if possible, in the winter. To have lettuces to 
eat in the winter^ they must be sowed in August or September, in 
the natural groimd, in tlie manner before described, and in Novem* 
ber, before they have been mauled by tlie frost, they must be 
taken up without much disturbance of their roots, and put into a 
pretty good hot*bed made for the purpose, the mould for which 
ought to be eight inches deep, at tlie least. They should be wa* 
tered a little at planting, should stand nine inches apart every way, 
should be shaded from the sun, if there be sun, for a couple of days, 
should then have as much air given to them constantly as the wea- 
ther will permit, sliould be kept clear from rotten leaves and pu- 
trified matter of every description, «hould have a lining to the bed, 
if the weather require it, should above all tilings, have as much air 
as the weather will permit, and should, however, be kept safe from 
being touched by the frost* U all these things be attended to, 
and if the season be not uncommonly adverse, you may have fine 
lettuces by the latter end oi December, and through the months of 
January and February, an object the accomplishment of which 
would be ensured by having a second bed made at the same time, 
to contain plants a fortnight or three weeks younger. To have let- 
tuces ear^ in the spring ^ You sow in August or early in Sep- 
tember, as be&re, transplant the lettuces in October into the 
warmest and best^sfaeltered spots that you h^^ve* In beds about 
three fe^ wide with hoops and rods placed over the beds soon 
eoougfa) in order to cover with mats in severe weather ; or instead 
of hoops and mats, cover with a glass frame, and in very sharp 
weather, with mats over that; but whatever the covering may 
be, take it off the moment the weather will permit }'ou to do it with 
safety. There are, indeed, sorts of lettuee that will generally stand 
the winter without any covering; in a warm place, and especially 
on the south side of a wall. But these are the fiat sorts that bring 
round heads, and are poor, soft, slimy things compared with the 
eoss lettuces ; though even these are better than none. The coss 
lettuces grow upright, fold in their leaves like a sugar- loaf cabbage, 
have a ^n'ispness and sweetness which the others have not. If any 
of these, or indeed of any other sort of lettuce^ have stood uncovered 
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until any part of January or February^ they may be then moved into 
a hot-bed, and will be verv fine in March : if left to stand in the 
ground and kept clear of slugs^ they will still be a good deal earlier 
than lettuces sowed in the spring, even if sowed in a hot-bed. But, 
with all these means, so few can generally be had early in the 
spring, that for general use, that is to say, for kitchen-gardeners 
to get them for tradesmen's families pretty early in May, they must 
be first raised in a hot-bed, sowed there early in March or late in 
February, or sowed under glass upon cold earth, in the fall of the 
year, and preserved as mere plants to plant out, having been kept 
from the frost and the wet during the winter. This sowing takes 
place in September ; the lights are placed in such a way as to let 
no wet get into the frames ; the lights are taken off entirely in mild 
weather ; a great deal of air is given ; and in March, these plants 
are fit to go out into the natural ground, where they are sometimes 
injured by the frost, but generally they are not. This is the way 
in which the great crop of early lettuces is generally raised ; and 
that it is the best way, the long experience of the market-gardeners 
has amply proved. As to the sorts of lettuces, the green coss and 
the white coss are the best : the former is of a darker green than 
the latter, is rather hardier, and not quite so good. Among the flat 
sorts are the brown Dutch, the ffreen cabboffe, and the tennis-ball : 
there are many other sorts, as well of upright as of flat, but it 
would be useless to enumerate them, as it would only bewilder the 
reader in his choice. As to the saving of the seed, half a dozen 
plants that have stood the winter will be quite enough. The seed 
will be ripe in August ; birds must be kept from it, or they will 
have all the best before you gather it. The stalks ought to be cut 
off and laid, till they be perfectly dry, in the sun, the seed then 
put away in a perfectly dry place, and in a place where no mice 
can get at it 5 for if they get at it, not one good seed will they leave 
you in a very short time. 

159. MANGEL WURZEL.— This may be called cattle-beet; 
but some persons plant it in gardens. It is a coarse beet, and is 
cultivated and preserved as the beet is. 

160. MARJORAM. — One sort is annual and one perennial. 
The former is called summer and the latter winter. The first sowed 
on heat in the month of March. As its seeds are small, a good- 
sized garden-pot sown with it and placed in a corner of the cu- 
cumber-bed, will produce five hundred plants, which being gra- 
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dually hardened to the air and planted out when about an inch or 
two high, will be enough, for a large family. The winter^ is propa- 
gated by offsets ; that is, by parting the roots. The plants may 
stand pretty close. As the winter sort cannot sometimes be got at 
in winter, some of both ought to be preserved by drying. Cut it 
just brfore it comes out into bloom, hang it up in little bunches to 
dry first, for a day, in the sun ; then in the shade ; and when quite 
dry, put it in paper-bags tied up, and the bags hung up in a dry 
place. 

161. MARIGOLD .-*-An annual plant. Sow the seed in spring ; 
when the bloom is at full, gather the flowers ; pull the leaves of 
the flower out of their sockets ; lay them on paper to dry in the 
shade. WHien dry put them into paper-bags. They are excellent 
in broths and soups and stews. Two square yards planted with 
marigolds will be sufficient. It is the single marigold, that ought 
to be cultivated for culinary purppses. The double one is an orna'- 
menial flower, and a verv mean one indeed. 

162. MELON. — ^The melon is a hot-country plant, and must 
be raised in England in precisely the same manner as directed for 
early cucumbers, the rules laid down for which apply here equally 
well in every respect except two ; namely, that the lights for me- 
lons should be larger or more extensive than those for cucumbers ; 
and that the earth for melons should not be light and loose, as in 
the case of cucumbers, but should consist chiefly o{ very stiff loam. 
The finest plants of melons that I ever saw were raised in sti£f loam, 
approaching to a clay, which had been dug out before, and turned 
three or four times in a heap, mixed with dung from a sheep-yard, 
about one-fifth dung and four-fifths loam. This loam should be 
turned in a heap several times during one summer and one winter, 
and then it is fit for use. You should begin to raise melons a month 
or six weeks later than you begin with early cucumbers. Your seeds 
may be sowed in a pot in the cucumber-bed, if you have one ; if 
not, you must make one for the purpose, as in the case of the early 
cucumbers ; though the season when you begin will be later, the bed 
must be equally warm wi^h that for the early cucumbers ; there 
must be linings and everything necessary to keep up a steady bot- 
tom heat. A second crop of melons may succeed the first, in the 
same way that the two crops of cucumbers succeed each other ; 
but as to putting melons out upon ridges to be covered with hand- 
glasses or paper-frames, it never succeeds, one time out of twenty. 
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Melons want hotter ground than is hardly ever to be had in Eng- 
land. There should be but one plant in a hill. I have had ten 
fine melons Arom one single plant, and 1 never saw the like of that 
from any hill that contained two or three plants. If once the 
plants get spindling, they never bear fruit of any size or goodness. 
You will see many fruit appear before any one begins to swell. If 
a solitary one should begin to swell before the vines have got to 
any extent, pinch it off ; for, if left on, it will generally prevent the 
plant from bearing any more. There should be three or four upon 
a plant beginning to swell together, or about the same time, in 
order to encourage you to expect a fine crop. Melons are very 
frequently raised, as pines sometimes are, in pit9, with foundations 
for frames built upon the ground, or going a little way beneath the 
top of the ground. Upon these walls a wooden coping is fixed, and 
across this coping the lights slide up and down. These are very con- 
venient places for melons ; but as they do not enter into the plan of 
my garden, it would be useless to take up the time of the reader with 
a more particular description of them. When the fruit of the melon 
is perceived to be fairly swelling, a piece of glass or of tile should be 
laid under each fruit to keep it out of the dirt, and, indeed, to add a 
little to the heat that it would receive from the sun ; for melons re- 
quire heat fi'om the sun as well as heat from the earth; and take 
what pains we will, we have never fine melons in a shady or wet 
summer. As to the sorts of melons, some are finer than others, and 
some come into bearing sooner than others. In speaking of sorts 
I cannot do better than to take the list from the Hortui Kewensis, 
written by Mr. Aiton, gardener to the King ; for surely that which 
contents his Majesty, may very well content any of us. This list is as 
follows : Early cantdteupe^ early leopard^ early PolignaCy early ro- 
mana^ green-fleahed netted, green-fteshed rock^ Bosses early rock, 
black rock, silver rock, scarlet-fleshed rock. In America, they divide 
the melons into two sorts, which are whollv distinct from each other: 
one they call the musk melon ; that is to say, any melon which 
belongs to the tribe of those that we cultivate here, and they call 
these musk melons because they have a musky smell, llie other 
species they call the water melon, which has no smell, which never 
turns yellow, which is always of a deep green, in the inside of which, 
instead of being a fleshy pulp, is a sort of pink-coloured snow, 
which melts in the mouth. This melon very frequently weighs 
from twenty to forty pounds, and is not deemed much of a fmit 
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UQleis it weigh fiftetn or sixteen. I raised some of these once 
tery well «t Bolley from seed that was broug^ht from Malta. They 
are a totally different thing from the other tribe) and being so 
much better, I have often wondered that, where people have great 
space under glass, and great heat at command, they do not raise 
them in England. There is only one fine musk melon that I ever 
saw in America $ which is called the citron melon, having the flesh 
nearly white and being of the shape of a lemon. The mode of cuN 
tivating the water*melon is the same as that of cultivating the 
other \ bnt it requires more room. If yon wish to save the seed of 
melons, you must take it oot when you eat the fruit, and do with it 
precisely as is directed in the case of the cucumber seed : but to 
have the seed true to its kind, it must not be saved on a spot near 
to that in which grow, and have blowed, cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, or anything of that sort ; nor on a spot where any other 
sort of melon has been in bloom at the same time. The greatest 
possible care must be taken in this respect, or you will have fruit 
qiate different from that which you expect. 

16S« MINT.*~-There are two sorts x one is of a darker green 
than the ether : the former is called pi^er-minty and is generally 
used for di^tiliinff to make mint water : the latter, which is called 
tf»ear*mmt^ is used for the table in many ways, l^e French snip 
a little into their mlads ; we boil a bunch amongst green peas, to 
which it gives a pleasant flavour ; chopped up small, and put along 
with sugar, into vinegar, we use it as a sauce for roasted lamb; 
and a very pleasant satice it is. Mint may be propagated from 
seed ; but a few bits of its roots will spread into a bed in a year. 
To have it in winter, preserve it precisely like marjoram (which 
see), and instead of dropping it for sauce, crumble it between 
your fingers. 

164. MUSHROOM.*-«This is one of a numerous tribe of fun- 
guses $ but it is the only one that is cultivated for culinary purposes, 
and this one is scarcely ever seen in any gardens but those of no- 
Mencn, or gentlemen of fortune. In their gardens it is cultivated 
in Qtfder to be had at all times of the year, for everybody knows, 
that in most parts of England, it comes up spontaneously in the 
meadows and elsewhere. It is cultivated, nohow but in hot-beds ; 
but there in two distinct ways. The first is on hot-beds out of doors, 
and the hutched is made and managed in the manner that I will 
tarn describe. T$ke stable dung that is not fresh and fiery, or if 
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you have no other, mix with it. an equal quantity of old hot^bed 
lining, throw it together in a long ridge, where rains will not fail 
on it to ferment, and in about three weeks it will be ready for use. 
Then take and mark out the .outline of the base of your bed, just as 
I directed in my instructions about hot-beds in Chapter III. $ but 
as this one is to go up in a sloping direction on both sides like the 
roof of a house, you need not have the upright stakes nor the edge- 
boards that I there recommended. Three or four feet will be quite 
wide enough. The length you regulate according to the quantity 
of mushrooms that you wish to grow. Begin then with your bed, 
shaking the dung up well, and if it be long, beating it well, just as 
in the case of the cucumber-bed, only keep drawing it in by degrees 
till you have it in the shape of the roof of a house : beat it on the 
top as you carry it up, but particularly beat it at the sides, for there 
you will want it to be perfectly even and firm. Having finished it, 
you will guard it from rains and from the sun by covering it over with 
long straw, old thatch, or mats ; for it must be neither too wet nor too 
dry. Let it remain in this way a week, or till you find, by forcing 
your fore-finger down into it, that the heat is moderate. Then put 
on a layer of fresh mould to about an inch thick. In this you 
will stick little pieces of spawn of mushrooms at about eight 
inches apart every way. Cover over these with mould to about 
another inch in thickness, and pat it down nicely with a spade ; 
and still keep the covering of straw or matting over the whole bed 
as before, for neither wet not sun must get to it immoderately. 
Success now greatly depends on the proper moisture of the bed* 
If in summer-time, take off the covering now and then to admit of 
gentle showers falling on it ; or, if in a very dry season, water now 
and then. But if in winter, keep out the cold at all times. The 
in-doors inethod of cultivating mushrooms was introduced to this 
country from Germany. It is usually by means of a small, house 
in any awkward or out-of-the-way corner of the garden, about ten 
or twelve feet wide and twenty or thirty feet long. With a fire* 
place on the outside of one end, and a flue going from it straight 
down under the middle of the floor of the house and back again 
to the fire-place ; with one door, and two or three small windows, 
which latter are generally kept shut close with unglazed shutters. 
All along the two sides of this house are shelves arranged in three 
tiers, one close to the bottom, another at about three feet up^ and 
another at about six feet up, and these shelves are about three feet 
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in breadth^ made of good stout, plank, with a front board of nine or 
ten inches depth to keep in the dung and the earth. Whoever has 
seen the berths in a barrack*room, or in the state-room of a ship, 
has seen precisely wliat the shelves of a German mushroom -house 
are. These shelves are to be filled v^ith the dung or compost in 
which yoo are to plant your mushroom spawn, and, as to preparing 
compost, you proceed in this manner : take a quantity of fresh 
horse-dung, with as little long litter as possible; the less the 
better ; that has not been exposed to wet, and that has not fer- 
mented ; mix it with a fourth part of fresh mould, and, if you can, 
get the scrapings of a horse-track of a mill-house of any sort ; mix 
all well together, and, in your shelves, or in as many of them as 
3rou mean to put to work at once, put a layer six inches thick of 
this mixture, beating it down as hard as you can virith a wooden 
bat. This will reduce it down to the thinness of four inches, or 
less. Then put in another layer, rather less thick, and beat that 
down in the same way ; observing that, towards the wall at the 
back part of your shelf, you can afford to increase the thick- 
ness of your layers, as there is the wall to support them ; and 
the thicker you make these layers, the stronger will be the bed. 
Having done this, observe the fermentation from day to day, as 
it goes on, and when it is palpably on the decline, make a^^arcel 
of holes in the compost at from six to nine inches asunder, and 
put in the spawn ; and then cover it over with a covering of mould 
about an inch thick. Water may be given out of a very fine- 
rosed watering-pot, when the weather is very warm, and then 
it is recommended to scatter a little straw over Brst, and water 
on that, the mushroom being inclined to rot from any over quan- 
tity of moisture, however little. These beds are not generally of 
long duration, but particularly those in the shelves. From eight 
to twelve weeks may be looked upon as a good duration, and there- 
fore, to have mushrooms continually ^ there must be renewals of 
the beds, in the house and out of the house ; but a very little 
attention brings it to a regular system in the in-door method. 
The times when the vegetation of this fungus is most successful, 
are, the spring and fall, as with every vegetable. To procure 
spawn, you need only apply to the seedsmen, almost all of whom 
sell it ; but you may procure it and propagate it yourself, by be- 
stowing a little care and attention on it. Dig up, in August or 
September, a parcel of mushrooms, taking a good three or four 

I 
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fiahdfok oP th6 ^arth iifimflrdiatel j rbund them *, you wiU find a 
qiiantity bf small bulbs^ as it were, of iiraBbrootiis, and df stuff like 
coarse thread, Pat this in ridges on an old cucumber bed, and 
k^ep off hieiavj rains, and when you find that these have extended 
themselves^ and are forihed into a quantity of mouldy-lboking 
Bakes, take them up and keep them in any dry place till you want 
them, when you platit little pieces of the size of the top of your 
fhiimb, or a little bigger. There id some danger of mistaking 
other fungtises (and less innocent ones) for tnushroom% therefore, 
observis that the mushroom comes tip precisely in the form of a 
little round White button^ which gradually opens itself^ till, if per- 
mitted to stand long enough, it becomes almost flat on the top. 
It is white everywhere btit on the tinder side of the crown, which is 
of a pale red^ becoming of a brownish colour as it advances in age* 
I cannot conclude without observing that soime of these funguses 
Aire deemed extremely unwholesome} some people even think 
them poisonous, and that the mushroom is only the leoit fudsckmsi. 
I once ate about three spoonsful at table at Mr. TiMoifi y Bmwn's 
at Peckham, which had been cooked, I suppose, in the usual wiqr | 
but I had not long eaten them before my whole body, face, hands 
and all, was coveted with red spots or pimples, and to suck s 
degree, and coming on so fast, that the doctor who attended the 
family was sent for. He thought nothing of it, gave nve a liule 
draught of some sort^ and the pimples went away } but I attri* 
buted it then to the mushrooms* The next year, I had minhroooss 
in my own garden at Botley, and I determined to try the ext>eri-^ 
ment whether they would have the same effect again; but, not 
Kking to run any risk, I took only a tea-spoonful, or rather a 
French coffee-spoonful, which is larger than a common tea-spoon* 
They had just the same effect, both as to sensation and oiitward 
appearance ! From that day to this I have never touched mnsh-^ 
rooms, for I conclude that there must be smneAtBg poisonous ia 
that which wiH so quickly produce the effects that I have de- 
scribed, and on a healthy and hale body like mine; and, therefofe, 
I do not advise any one to cultivate these things^ 

165. MUSTARD. — ^There is a white-seeded sort and a troum* 
$ee€kd. The white mustard is used in sedttds along with the erc«% 
or pepper^ffrase, and is sowed and cultivated in the same way 
(see Crkss). The black is that which the Jkmr is made of fcr 
faMe-nse; It i« sowed m rows at two feet apart early io the 
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sprihg. Th(i plants ought to be thinned to four or five inches 
apart. Good tillage between the rows is necessary. The seed 
will be ripe in July, and then the stalks should be cut off, and^ 
when c[dte dry, the seed threshed out, and put by for use. 

166. NASTURTIUM.— An annual plant, with a half-red half- 
yellow flower, which has an offensitre smell ; but it bears a seed 
enveloped in a fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as a thing to pickle. The seed should be 
towed irery early in the spring. The plants should have pretty 
long bushy stiek^ put to them ; and four or five of them will bear 
iL great quantity of pods. They will grow in almost any ground ; 
bat the better the ground the fewer of them are necessary. 

167. ONION. — ^This is one of the main vegetables. Its uses 

Are many, and they are all well known. The modes of cultivation 

for crop are various. Four I shall mention, and by either a good 

crop may be raised. Sow early in March. Let the ground be 

Hchf but not from fresh dung. Make the ground very fine ; make 

th(^ roWs a foot apart, and scatter the seed thinly along a drill two 

itiches deep. Then fill iii the drills 3 and then press the earth down 

upon the seed by treading the ground all over. Then give the 

^onnd a very Blight smoothing over with a rake. When the plants 

get tb be three inches high, thin them to four inches, or to eight 

inches, if you wish to have very large onions. Keep the ground 

clear of weeds by hoeing ; but do not hoe deep, nor raise earth 

about the plants ; for these make them run to neck and not to 

balb. When the tips of the leaves begin to be brown, bend down 

the necks, so that the leaves lie flat with the ground. When the 

leaves are nearly dead, pull up the onions, and lay them to dry, in 

order to be put away for winter use. Some persons, instead of 

sowing the onions all along the drill, drop four or five seeds at 

every six or seven inches distance ; and leave the onions to grow 

thus, in clumps; and this is not a bad way ; for they will squeeze 

each other out* They will not be large; but they will be ripe 

ecprlier, and will not run to neck. The third mode of cultivation 

is as follows : sow the onions any time between riiid-May and 

mid-June, in drills siw inches apart, and put the seed very thick 

along the drills. Let all the plants stand, and they will get to 

be about as big round as the top of your little-finger. Then the 

leaves will get yellow, and, when that is the case, pull up the 

oiiit>ns and lay them on a board, till the sun have withered up the 

i2 
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leaves. Then take these diminutive onions^ put them in a bag, 
and hang them up in a dry place till spring, taking the biggest for 
pickles. As soon as the frost is gone, and the ground dry, plant 
out these onions in good and fine ground, in rows a foot apart. 
Make, 910/ drills^ but little marks along the ground; and put the 
onions at six or eight inches apart. Do not cover them with the 
earth ; but just press them doum upon the mark with your thumb 
and fore-finger. The ground ought to be trodden and slightly 
raked again before you make the marks ; for tu) earth shouUhrise 
up about the plants. Proceed after this as with sowed onions; 
only observe, that, if any should be running up to seedy you must 
tunst doum the neck as soon as you perceive it. But, observe this : 
the shorter the time that these onions have been in the ground the 
year before, the less likely udll they be to run to seed. This is the 
sure way of having a large and early crop of onions. The fourth 
method is one that is now generally used by the market gardeners 
round London ; and it is one by which they obtain prodigious 
crops. From the middle to the latter end of the month of August 
they sow onions, broadcast in beds and thickly, and let them stand 
the winter, which they will do tolerably well unless snow or water 
lay much upon them. Having the ground prepared as for the first 
method mentioned above ; that is, having it in good tilth, finely 
broken and rich, you begin planting out in the month of March, 
The plants may be put in rows, because in this manner they aro 
much more easily hoed ; but the thing to attend to most in this 
work is, to have the roots only of the plants buried ; not the 
little bulb (for small as the onion is, there will be a little white 
bulb), but nrerely the fibres^ fastened in the ground ; and any man 
who has seen this work done, must have observed that, unless the 
ground be made very fine indeed, it is impossible to proceed with 
any certainty in this delicate operation. The labourers in the 
market gardens of this neighbourhood (Kensington) do this work 
with wonderful rapidity and exactness ; and it is common to see 
five or six acres in a piece all planted in this manner. There will 
be two or three hoeings wanted according to the season and the 
state of the ground, but they should not be deep. Some of the 
plants will pipe^ or run to seed, and these should either have the 
pipes pulled off or twisted down. Preserving onions is an easy 
matter. Frost never hurts them^ unless you move them during the 
time that they are frozen. Any dry, airy place will therefore do. 
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They should not be kept in a warm place ; for they will heat and 
grow. The neatest way is to tie them up in ropes j that is to say, 
to tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with matting. For 
seed, pick out yhe finest onions^ and plant them out in rich land, in 
the spring. To grow this seed upon a large scale, plough the 
land into four-feet ridges, lay plenty of dung along the furrows, 
plough the ground back over the dung, flatten the top of the ridge 
a little, and put along, on the top of the ridge, two rows of onions, 
the rows seven inches apart, and the onions seven inches apart in 
the rows. When the weeds come, hoe the tops of the ridges with 
a snnall Aoe, and plough first from and then to the ridges, two or 
three times, at the distance of two or three weeks. When the seed 
is ripe, cut off the heads and collect them in such a way as not 
to scatter the seed. Lay them on cloths in the sun till dry as dust; 
and then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and put it away. The seed 
will be dead ripe in August, and turnips or early York cabbages, or 
even Kidney dwarf beans, may follow upon the same ground the 
same year. In a garden there always ought to be a crop to suc- 
ceed seed-onions the same summer. There are several sorts of 
onions, of which the red is the hardiest and the hottest, and the 
white the tenderest and the mildest, and the best for pickling, 
The straw-coloured sort is, perhaps, the best for a main crop. 

168. PARSLEY.— Known to every human being to bear its 
seed the second year, and, after that, to die away. It may be 
sowed at any season when the frost is out of the ground. The 
best way is to sow it in spring, and in very clean ground ; because 
the seed lies long in the ground, and, if the ground be foul, the 
weeds choke the plants at their coming up. A bed of six feet 
long and four wide, the seeds sowed in drills at eight inches apart, 
is enough for any family in the world. This would be enough 
about parsley ; but people want it all the year round. There are 
some winters that will destroy ft completely if it be wholly unpro- 
tected, and there are no means of preserving it dry in the manner 
which has been directed for other herbs. Therefore, if you per* 
ceive sharp weather approaching, lay some peas-haulm or straw^ 
not very thickly, over the bed, and do not take it off until after the 
thaw has completely taken place. The rotting of vegetables is 
occasioned by thawing in the light, more than by the frost. 
When the thaw has completely taken place, the peas-haulm or the 
straw may be taken away, and, by tl^ese lyie^Qs^ parsley may be 
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safely kapt throug)i any nripur that wfi havf in Bogland | <pc te 
can be thu9 kept even in Ameriqai wh^re tb« f'P9t gpef 4pwn iiftP 
the ground full four feet* 

169* PARSNIPr-r*A8 tp thQ reason pf 90wing| tio^t qf 19q4> 
preparation of ground, distances, and qultivatiou and tillagfi, pr«^ 
cisely the san^e as the eorrot. Butt P ^<> pr^aervatiofi during 
winter, and for 4gmng i^^^ the Parsnip st^i^ils all ffpit vitbPVt 
injury, and ev^n with benefit. So that, all you want U U> put up 
for winter a9 many aa yon are likely to w^t during a bard frc^i 
and these yon may put up in tb^ sama manner f^ dir^eta4 fof 
carrots and beets. If tb9 parsnips b^ to utand ont in thf grwn| 
all the winter, th^ greene ahpuld not bd fiut off in the fall* Tf 
save the seed of tha parsnip, 1ft four pr fivQ of thd plants ^|u|4 
through the next summer, or remove them to a move convenient 
spot. They will bear a great quantity pf seed. When it Nvns 
ripe, cut the seed stalk off, lay it upon a cloth in tba sun until 
perfectly dry ; then take off the seed, put it in a paper bag, and 
put it in a very dry pla$:e : it keeps well for only one year* 

170. PBA.— This is one of those vegetables whieb all people 
like. From the greatest to the small^t of gardens, we atway« find 
peas, not to mi^ntiQtt the thonesmds of af tfs wbicb aie growp in 
fields for tha purpose of being f^atf^n by the gardenla^a pepplp of 
the towns. Where gardening is carrij^ pn upon a loyal, or almost 
royal scale, peas are raised by meani of arti^^ial beel> in order tp 
have them here at the same time that they haya thi^rn in Pprtngalt 
which is in the months of Deceipber and January. Pepealb th|# 
royal itate, howfuwr^ the mext thing i^ to hf^ye th^fp in tb^ ntf i|rid 
ground a^ fiftriy f^ PP«9ihle } and that may be somet|me9 by t^e 
middle of May, and hardly ever latj^r than ^boufs the first iv^eek pf 
JTiine, The late Kipg, George the Third, reigne4 §0 longi tb^ his 
birthrd^ty forn»^d ^ §Qrt of season with garde^^er^ i pd> ^w ^^y^ 
I beeamA a m&n, I can reepUecf; that it wa9 itlw&ya df^^n^^d ratb^r 
a sign of bad gardening if theri^ weris not green pe^ in (he gar-* 
d^n fit to gathi^r m ^he fpi^rth of June* )t is puric^j^i th# gruen 
pea^ ar^ to be had ^ ^arly in Lqng Island, and }^ thje» t^a-^bpafi) 
part of th? stat^ of Ne»y Jfprsey, ^» in England, though 9ot 90we^ 
diare, observe, until very l^te in April, while purs, to bfS very ^ly, 
must be sowed in the fnonth of Decen^ber or January. Jt ^ stiU 
more curious, Uiat, such is the effect of babit and tradition, that, 
even when I was last in Amer^pa (1819), peopla UjUn^ jnst as 
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^riik**4(qf» and w»n juat w mnlntipus for acoQinplisl^iiig the i)))? 
je^e ; and I retn^mbeff a gentlemaa who bad b^en a repMblic^ 
qA^^ during the B^volutioiiacy W^'^f who tpU ii9# thajk im aly^igfi 
gat in hui garden gr^p p^fu^ fit to ei^( op old Unch ^^^l^'f 
bkth-iiay. Thi9# bpw^rer^ is the g^n^ral s^Moa fpr th^ cpinii^ i|i 
of gnmi peas in England > but^^ to bav^ thopi at tb}» ^mf^^ ihnn 
yexy earliest aort mmt bap foiyad; tb^^y f^ust b« 99Ve^^ tqO| in 
November^ or as soon aft«r as the weather !vili p^rmitf wd tjiey n)m( 
be sowed on the south side of a M^atl^ or of a very dpffe iw^4 f^eip) 
hedge, the grpund not being wet in its nature by fny means* ^Pm 
froste will be very apt |tp cvt (bem oSf m4f if the i^rea^ber be mi|^| 
they will be apt to gH ^q fbvr^v^rd a» to l^e c^t of m Ja^pary pr 
February* They #hould^ therefor^i be kept earthed up ^ \\tde pp 
both sides ; end, if hard frost# ^proapb, they should be ^v^re4 
with pe43*haiii9n or str^w, and theise should be tfdkep off i^ sopn 
as the Uiew h4s eampletely taken place. It will not do to plapf^ 
the TQw of peas nearer than about fouf feet distance froni the 
W4U9 because they grow high^ ^nd thfey would interfere wi^h^ ^fl 
da iiynry to, the fruit tr^s^ Three qr four rpw^ of the yery 
e^liest pees ipight be in the bo^fier e, on the soutfi side qf the 
wall. Sofn^ nK>re row^ might be |u the outer garden c, on the 
sputb side pf the wall there. The ii^hplf^ of these borderf i^efjd ifpt 
be devoted to this purpose, but oiily such pert of tb^m f^ would 
be defsmed reqnisiter A ^eepnd sQyri ng shpuld take pl^M^e a iR^th 
or 9ix weeks f^fter the first jf ^ut this mify t^ke plac^ a^^ros^ the 
plat t pr y* Sow egaiu e^rly in Mareh^ and thefi pupe ifi 9. 
numth or three weelify until the end of M^y* 1^9 ^^1 1^!^^^^ 
i^t be solved at e tiRie> find lesf of the tall sorts thaff of t)^ lp)i)r 
$fnU* The manner of sowing peas i# the same iu ^U ea^?;* Ypff 
make a drill with e hoe, three inphet deepf ip grpupfi ^ rich ^ 
ypo cm make it» sow the peai fdoag not too tbiekf put iM)ck uppif 
them the eertb that ciime put of the drill, and tread it dpwff with 
ypur ffeet pretty neftrly es hard as you ean^ and thfip^ efpf^ei^ly iri 
^siter-time^ keep a shfirp look-out after the iriice* Wl^en tl)f 
peae eome up» you pughtf in all eases^ to hoe the ground njcely 
nhont theni) nnd draw a little earth to th|nn even iii|fnediately|^ 
drawing up more and more e^th fm eaph side a^ the plaf^ts^ 
ndireqee in height, until you have, at last, f^ little ridgp, the top oif 
t^Hfcii !9rould be six pf seyep inphes above the levpl of the Sf PHPff i 
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tSiis not only keeps them upright, biit supplies them with food for 
roots that will shoot out of the stems of the plants. Peas must 
huve sticks, and these sticks must be proportioned to the height 
which the sorts respectively generally attain. For the earhf-Jrame 
pea, two feet and a half, or three feet, above the ground, is suffi- 
cient; for the next in height, four or five feet. For the tall 
sorts^ from six to eight, and even nine feet. The distances at 
which the rows are to be sowed, must be somewhat in pro- 
portioti t6 these heights, the smaller peas may stand at three 
feet apart, but the taller ones, and especially the tall ones 
of all, ought to be at six or seven feet apart at the least. 
You "get nothing by crowding them, nor do you get any- 
thing by sowing double instead of single rows of peas. If 
you try it, you will find that a single plant standing out 
away fi*om all others, will produce more fruit than any six 
plants standing in a common single row, though the soil be the 
same, and though the stick be of the same height. This is enough 
to convince any one of the mischievous effects of crowding. If 
you plant the taller peas at distances too close, or indeed any 
peas, the rows shade one another ; there will be no fruit except 
jast at the top, that part of the plant which should bear early will 
not bear at all, those that come at top will be pods only about half 
full ; and if you plant tall peas so close, and with sticks so short 
as to cause the wet to bend the heads of the plants down, you will 
literally have no fruit at all, a thing which I have seen take place 
a hundred times in my life-time. My gardener had once sowed, 
while I was from home, a piece of garden with the tall marrowfot 
pea, and had put tfie rows at about three feet apart. 1 saw them 
just after they came up. The ground was such as was very good, 
and which I knew would send the peas up very high ; I told him 
to take his hoe and cut up every other row ; but they looked so fine 
and he was so obstinate, that I let them remun, and made him 
sow some more at seven feet apart very near to the same place, 
telling him that there never could be a pea there, and that if it so 
turned out, never to attempt to have his own way again. Both 
the patches of peas were sticked in due time, they both grew very 
fine and lofty ; but his patch began to get together at the top, and 
just about the time that the pods were an inch long, there came a 
heavy rain, smashed the whole of them down into one mass, and 
there never was a single pea gathered from the patch, while the 
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Other patch, the single rows of which were se?fo feet apart, produced 
an uncomoionly fine and lasting crop. The destroyed patch of peas 
was however of precious advantage ; for it made me the master of 
my gardener J a thing that happens to very few owners of gardens. 
A sufficient distance is one of the greatest things in the raising of 
peas, whether they be sticked or whether they be not; and they 
never ought to be sowed too thickly in the row. I never tried it, 
but I verily believe that a row of peas, each plant being at two or 
three inches distance from the other, would bear a greater crop 
than if sowed in the usual way* At any rate, never sow too thick, 
on any account, at any time of the year. As to eorU of peas, the 
earliest is the earhf'framef then comes the early^charlton, then 
the blue^prussian and the hotspur^ then the dwarf 'marrcwfaty 
then the taU-marrowfat, then kmghfe pea. There are several 
others, but here are quite enough for any garden in the world* If 
all these tall sorts be sowed in March, and some more of them 
again in April, not too many at a time, they will come in one 
after another, and will keep up a regular succession until about 
the latter end of July, or even later. After this all peas become 
mildewed, and their fruit good for very little. As to saving the 
seed of peas, it is impossible to do it well in a kitchen-garden, 
where you must always have more than one sort of pea in bloom 
at the same time. If you be very curious about this matter, you 
must sow somewhere in the corner of a field, and not gather any of 
the peas to eat; but let them all stand to ripen. When ripe, they 
are to be threshed out and put by jn a dry place. Peas want no 
watering, but there should be a good digging between the rows 
just about the time that the bloom begins to appear, for that fur- 
nishes new food to the roots at the time when it is most wanted* 
Great care must be taken to keep slugs and snails away from peas ; 
for if they get amongst them and are let alone for a very little 
while, they bite the whole ofi^, and they never sprout again to any 
good purpose. 

171. PENNYROYAL.— A medicinal herb,, that is perennial* 
It is also used for some few culinary purposes. A little patch a 
foot square, in the herb bed, is quite sufficient. You must keep 
this patch well cut off round the edges ; for one root, if left alone 
for a summer, will extend over two or three yards square in good 
ground. 

172* POTATO*— I am going to speak here of this vegetable^ 
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as A tbiog ta be iMed merely in compftay wilh mtftt ; Hod ;>qI c^^ 
be used as a substitute /((Kr breads having prQved» i^ yarUws pacti 
of ipy writings, and pioi^ed it beypnd all oontrndictipa, lbal» a« a 
substitute for bread, it is the most wasteful thing that can possi- 
bly be used. It has, top» now been (MrknDwledged by yaricmft 
writers, and it has been established by evidence taken b^fiNse 
Committees of the House of Commons, that lo raise potatoes 
for the purpose of being used instead of bread, is a thing 
misehievovs to the nation. As a substitute for bread, tbece*? 
fore, I speak not of the fruit of this plant* As food for cattle oc 
pigs, 1 know it to be inferior lo eabbages, to Swedish turnips, bs 
mangel-wurzel, and to be mueb more expensive, weight foe weight, 
than either of those articles. I know of no animal titat will even 
ii»s for any length of tima upon uncooked potatoes, while I know 
that sheep and horned cattle will live, and even fot, to a certain 
extent, upon either cabbage, mangel twurzel, pr Swedish tnmipp^ 
and while I know that pigs will live and thrive npon either of these 
artic|es,neitb^r of which, weight fpr weight, demand half the expense 
that the potatoes deman^l. A^ a mere vegetable or ^auce^ as the 
fiQuntry people call it, it does very well to qiialify (he effi^cts of fat 
meat, or to a^ist in the swallowing of qnantitie9 of butter^ There 
appears to be nothing unwholesome about it, find when the sort is 
good^ it is preferred by m^y people to some other vegetables of 
^he coarser kind ; and though I never eat of it myself, findii^g so 
many other things far preferable to it, I think it right po give direc* 
lions for tbe cnltiyatipn of the plant upon a sf^ale soluble to 4 
gentleman's g^isiif There are ^n infinite variety of forts; tbe^kin 
of somie of which is red, that pf others of a whiti^h-y^Uoifr Cfriour \ 
the first are dienpminated red potatoes, ai>d the latter white* The red 
pptiMx)e^ are pf the cpar«er Unds, a# are also several of tbe iprbite* 
Those who plant these things in gardens afid fpr their own us<e, 
fvill not pl||4it the cparse pnes. I ^hall speak pf only tbfpe aurfa. 
First, of a little round white potato, which comes vf ry early, or 
father, is bnt § very short time in coming to perfectipn. The 
yeco^d sort are called fadUs-fing^rs^ heing long aild abR^t ai| iaek 
tbrpugb wbep in tbeir u§ua| fnll size, and these ^so are white* 
Thp other sort are called Hdn^^oiaioes^ which grcfw to a pretty 
I^irge size, are flat, and very much in tbe shape of a kidney.. This is 
the sort which is planted for the main crop to be preserved during 
the winter. They have generally ^ small part at one end of |hem 
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0f a wUkh pmpU ^#ur» imrhiffh 19 t)i0 sigii of their genuine qualUjr. 
As t0 the (>l«nling and eultivatipn pf potatoes, they are, in the 
MJkf laid along a little trench made by the plough, then covered 
vith miaiure of soma, sort, and then coy^red ovps with a furrow of 
earth, (iome people lay the potato upon the manure, in plaise pf 
under it. In a garden the ground OMght Ito he Hch enough to bear 
potatoes without any manure at all i for the manure* though it add^ 
to the number of potatoes, makes the fixe of them very various, apd^ 
as in all other cases, gives a strong taste to the vegejtahle. Drills 
made witlf a hoe three fast apart and four in<?hes deep, the sets laid 
along die drill at eight inches apart, then covered over ^ith the 
earth that came out pf the drill and trod down with the foot^ are 
sufllcient for the planting. But care must h^ taken to prepare 
the seU properly. The potato mns^ be cut in pieces, and there 
must be hut one eye, or two at most, left to each piece. A very 
small part of the pulp is necessary to b# left, It is th^ eye only 
which grows, and if a potato were pe<?led pret^ deeply, the ppeU 
ing itself would do | and it is a conomon praqt^c^ amongst the 
poorer people, to eat the potato and plant bits of th^ peelings ; but 
ijt has been found by the Lancashire potato-growfeis, th^t it is of 
importanee to reject those eyes wbidi ar^ seated nearest thie root- 
end of the potato ; that is, nearest the end which is joined on to 
the root of the plant ; for they have observed, that these produce 
their fruit full a fortnight later than sets cut from tlie middle and 
point of the potato^ I have never tried this experiment myself^ 
and therefore am not prepared to vouch fpr the jcorrectness of the 
statement upon my own observation : but I can vouch for this 
fiaet^ diat potatoes are grown to perfection by the Lancashire 
peopte, and theKsfore I would pay atteutiop tp any of their sugr 
geatioDS in this ipatter. As to the cultivation^ as soon as the plants 
are up, and are three inches high, the whol? of ^^ ground should 
be flat*hoed| and should be carefully moved close to the stems of 
the plants ( but do no more than thi§ fqr the early crop^ for, 
though ea«tbing»up is required to givfs a full crop, it certainly 
retards it; and, as your object now is to have some potatoes 
without regard to qnantity, it is best tp make a little sacrifice 
liese. For your later erpps^ when the plants get to be 'seven 
fsr eiglU inehes high> tb^y should have earth drawn up to their 
ateufis with a hoe> going along the interval and drawing the 
imth frcim the middle to form little ridges about four inches 
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•high. As the plants advance in height, more earth should be 
drawti up to them^ and when they are about a foot high abbye the 
top of the ridge, the intervals should be well dug with a spade, 
and the earth well broken. After this, a little more earth should 
be drawn up to the plants, the tieads of which would begin to tail 
down and spread about, and all that will be wanted in future, will 
be to pull out any weeds that appear. In the fall of the year the 
leaves will drop off and the haulm will die ; and when this death 
of the haulm takes place, the potatoes should be dug up. I am 
now speaking of the kidney potatoes which are to be kept for win- 
ter use ; and they should not be planted too early ; because they will 
be ripe too early in the fall, and will not keep so well through the 
winter, and until the spring. The last week in April, or the first or 
even the second week in May, is quite soon enough to plant. The 
crop will then be fit to take up in the latter end of October, which 
is quite soon enough. When taken up, they should, if the weather 
will permit, be suffered to dry in the sun : all the dirt should be 
rubbed clean from them ; they should then be placed in a cellar, 
in a barn, or in some place to which no frost can approach : if you 
can ascertain the degree of warmth just necessary to keep a baby 
from perishing from cold, you know precisely the precautions re» 
quired to preserve a potato above-ground; for, under-ground, 
they will lie safe and sound during the whole winter, if placed 
individually, if the frost do not actually reach them. I know of 
no other seed or root; I know of no apple even; I know of no 
loaved cabbage, that will not bear freezingy if covered over with 
the ground* I have, this year, had a piece of ground in which 
potatoes (planted by my predecessor) grew last year, covered over 
twenty times by the overflowings of the Thames, and when this 
piece of ground was dug up in the spring, the potatoes were as 
sound and as fresh as ever. We did not perceive one single rot- 
ten potato in the whole piece. There was a great quantity, and 
the men who dug the ground took them home to eat. But if above* 
ground, your care must be great, especially if the heap be consi- 
derable. There must be no rotten ones, and no cut or broken 
ones. The heap may ferment, and then rottenness will come: 
you must therefore be careful to turn it over frequently and pick 
out every thing approaching towards rottenness. Potatoes arc 
frequently kept in heaps formed in a conical shape on the ground, 
and covered over with straw and earth ; but this is a thing that 
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camiot be required in a case like that which I have in view. The 
ladies-fingers, which are certainly mpre delicate in taste than the 
kidney- potatoes, may be planted at the same time, and treated in 
the same manner ; and they will be better than the larger potatoes 
all through the winter^ though the crop will not be so large. Some 
of these, however, if planted early in March, will be very good for 
use from the end of June to the latter end of the summer. As to 
the first sort, the little round white early potatoes, they may be 
rinsed so as to be fit to eat in June, and even earlier. This sort 
of potato has no blossom. It is a small round, white .potato, the 
leaf of which is of a pale green, very thin, very smooth, and nearly 
of the shape and size of the inside of a middle-sized lemon cut 
asunder longways. This potato, if planted with other sorts in 
March or April, will be ripe six weeks sooner than any other sort. 
The ladies-fingers come much quicker than the kidneys; but 
the early potato comes much quicker still. If you once get this 
sort^and wish to keep it true, you must take care that no other 
sort grow near it ; for potatoes mix the breed more readily than any 
than any thing else, though in this case there be no bloom. It is 
very difficult, for this reason, to get this sort true and unmixed. 
If these potatoes be planted early in March, or late in February, 
it should be in warm and dry ground ; and you must take care to 
cover the ground where they are planted with litter or straw, if you 
perceive that frosts are approaching, for if the root be once frosted^ 
it immediately becomes water. You may dig up some of these 
potatoes in Jmie as big as walnuts or bigger. They are not ripe 
in June ; but they may be ripe by the latter end of July ; they in* 
crease in size as as you go on, and the quantity need not be large, 
for, by the time these are exhausted, the ladies-fingers come in for 
use. A small quantity will be enough for seed for the next year. 
You should pick out five or six of the truest plants to stand for 
seed ; when the haulm dies, take up the roots ; put them by care- 
fully, and preserve them till spring. If you wish to have potatoes 
still earlier than this, you must resort to artificial heat. One way 
of doing this is as follows : dig out the earth in the border oppo« 
site the south side of a wall, but at four or five feet from it in order 
to give room for the operations to be performed. Take the earth 
out to the depth of two feet, and make a hot-bed there of good 
and rather long dung, causing the bed to rise about a foot above 
the level of the ground. Put part of the earth upon this bed, and 
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ffty the fest ai a bank on each side of it. CrivCf tbe becl d little time 
to heat and to sink, and have the earth upon the bed at^out eight 
6t nine inches deep. Plant the sets of potatoes in the earth upon 
this bed) and dbout six inches down into that earth. Ilie sets may 
be ptit in at about a foot apart, and then yoti may sow all over the 
hed radishes, onions, and lettuces. These will come up immedi- 
ately, and the management of the bed is this. In the first place, 
you put hoOpS across it, leaving about eighteen inches between 
every t^^o hoops; then tie straight and smooth sticks, long- 
ways of the bed upon the hoops; then have mats good and 
sound, to ky over the hOops ; and the bed ought to be of the 
width that a mat Will completely cover. At all times, when the 
radish^^ will bear ttie open air, that is to say, when there is ho 
frost, the mats ought to be off in the day-time ; and, if it be extra- 
ordinarily warm for the season, and you are sure that no frost wilt 
^ome in the nigTit, they may be off in the night ; for, if thfe plants 
be draWn up, the fadishefs, lettuces, and enions, will com6 to 
nothing, and the potatoes will be spindling and will not produce. 
By the time that the radishes have been all drawn and used, the 
potatoeii will have come tip, and will have attained the height of 
sbc of seven inches : the yoniig onions will have been used also, 
and the lettuce plants taken away and planted out in the open 
ground ; so that the potatoes only will remain, £ind these Will be 
ftt for use in May, and perh^ips early in May. Under the head 
of radishes, I shall have to speak of a nfiode of getting potatoes 
still earlier th&n this, though perhaps this is as early as any one 
need wish for. The bed need not be long. From twelve to 
twenty feet is perhaps enough for any family. After the potatoes 
are tised, the earth should be drawn off the bed, the dung taken 
out, and applied to the manuring of the garden, the earth ptn back 
again to the place whence it was dug out, and the ground applied 
to the producing of some crop for the latter end of the Summer. 
Potatoes may be raised froth seed^ that is to say, from the round 
pods that grow upon the haulm ; and from these seeds new vjfcrie- 
ties come, as in the case of the strawberry and many other 
things. The pods should be gathered when dead ripe. The pods 
should be squeezed to pieces, the seed separated from the pulp, 
made very dry, kept dry till April or early in May. They should 
be sowed hi little drills, two feet asunder, the plants thinned oUt to 
A foot apart, they, should be cultivated like other potatoes, and 



they will {>rodaee littld rdots fit to plant out fciir a crop titxt 
spring; Few people take the pains to do thtft, the sorts beings 
already as namerous as the stones of the pavement of a targe city* 

178. PUMPKIN.^A thing little used in England^ but 6( great 
use In hot countries. They are of various sforts, the fruit of 6ome 
of which are of immense size, and the fruit of others in verr 
common bse in the making of pies, where however ttiey require 
the assistance of cream, sugar, nutmegs and other spices; but, 
when lo prepared, are very pleasant things. They are by no 
means bad cattle food, especially for milch cows, during two 
months in the fall bt the year ; and I have no doubt that they 
wovld produce twenty ton weight upon an acre of land. Th^ 
tififle for planting them in the natural ground is the middle Of May. 
Tbey are not so sensible of frost as the cucumber. Hiey Will be 
up itk the first Week of Jutle, and you have nothing to do but td 
keep the ground clear of weeds. The best way is to put threCf oi 
four seeds in a clump, and put the elumps at ten or twelve fiN^t 
apart. The runners should have a proper direction giveft to them^ 
diould be fiastened down to the ground with pegs at evety two of 
tfatee feet, and the runners will then send new roots down into th^ 
groand. You know wben the pumpkins are ripe by their turnings 
yellow, and striped, and when the leaves begin to die.^ If ydtl WklT 
to save the seed, you must let the pumpkin be quite t)pe,aiN[ theti^ 
manage the seed as in the case of the cucumber^ Different sortii^ 
miist mot grow near one anotiier. if they do, they will miit* 

174; PURSLANB.^^A mischievous weed, eaten by Frencbmetf 
and pigs when they can get nothing else. Both use it in ntiadj 
that is to say, raw. 

175. RADISH.-— There are two distinct species of radishes, the' 
Utp^-rovUdf and the tuhup-ropied. Of the latter, there are red tftld 
white. The former are all red | some, however, of a deeped dye 
than others. The great thing in the ease of radishes k^ to have' 
them early in the Spring, and, for this purpose, the tap- misted 
kinds only ar^ used, as they come quicker than others. In tb# 
open natural ground, radishes are sowed in the latter end of 
Februrary, or early in March, and a few once a fortnight, until the 
beginning of May. If sowed later than that, they are hot and 
diaagreeaUe, and very few people care for them. The turnips 
rooted sorts should be of the latest sowings ; but even they be-** 
come lukj if sowed aftier the first of May« I shdl hardly prdrvaH* 
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upon anybody to sow radishes in little drills as directed for cab* 
bages; but that is the best way; and. as soon as they are up, 
they should be thinned to an inch apart ; for, if thicker, you gain 
nothing in point of quantity, and you lose in point of quickness in 
coming. They should be sowed in shallow drills six inches apart, 
thinned to an inch apart in the drill as soon as they come up, and 
the ground should be kept clear of weeds by a little hoe. We 
have seen how radishes may be had early by sowing them upon a 
potato-bed ; if you wish to have them still earlier, you must make 
a bed on purpose, and cover it with a frame and glass. The 
manner of making a hot-bed has been described in Chapter III. 
A bed for radishes, made as early as December, if you* like, need 
not be* so strong as a bed for early cucumbers. Proceed, in the 
making of the bed, in just the same manner as directed for cucum- 
bers; but you need not make the bed to be above three feet high. 
You must let the heat be gone off more in this case than, in the 
case of cucumbers, before you put on the mould; and before you 
put on the mould for radishes, take all the lights off the bed for a 
whole day, unless in case of severe frosts, snow or rain. Put the 
mould on eight inches deep ; or, if it be nine inches, it is better 
stilU The mould should be made very fine, and it should be rich 
without dung. There is no room to spare in a hot -bed, and, 
therefore, you should make the drills with your finger about 
two inches apart, and put the seed along in the drills in a very 
even manner. When the plants come up, thin them to an inch 
apart. That will give you seventy-two radishes ; that is to say, 
six dozen upon every square foot ; and, if your frame be twelve 
feet long and four feet wide, this hot-bed will give you two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight bunches, a dozen in a bunch. Now mind, 
your success will depend upon two things. Keeping out frost, and 
giving all the air that you can possibly give, without letting in the 
frost. If it be fine open weather, whether wet or dry, the lights 
should be taken entirely off during the day ; and even in sharpish 
weather there should be plenty of air given in the day-time. In 
open weather, there should be air given by night as well as by day; 
and the lights should be entirely off in the day-time, except in frosty 
weather, or during very heavy rains. For, if your radishes be drawn 
up, they will come to nothing; and they will be drawn up unless they 
have plenty of ah*. The heat of the bed will^ in time, diminish so 
Wttcb as to let in the frost in a s.evere winter. In such weather, there- 
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(ore, you mufti ime the bed id the same manner as it directed for 
cucumbers. As to covering, in sharpish weather, a single mat 
over the glass will do* It seldom happens that more tlian a double 
mat could be required for a radish- bed; but, if the bed become 
cool, there must be covering sufficient to keep out the frost ; this 
16 to remain on, however, for as short a time as possible ; and^ 
even during a hard frost, if the sun come out, the lights should 
be taken off during the time that the sun is within two hours of its 
highest pitch ; for, in this country, it never, I believe, freezes in the 
tun, and to keep awajr frost is all that you require in the way of 
eovering. Two square feet, or four at most, in one corner of tb« 
frame, will give you mustard and cress a plenty for salads^ if yoa 
take care to make repeated sowings in proper time. In this bed early 
potatoes may be planted in the manner directed for the potato* 
bed mentioned under the head of the potato. A few young onions 
may be raised .here also to be eaten green ; and also some lettuce- 
plants, to be removed about the time that the radishes are all 
drawn. In just the same way, and with a bed of about the same 
strength, early carrots may be raised. Some people like them^ 
and the trouble is a great deal less than any one would imagine^ 
teeing that it requires so many words to explain the method oi 
doing the thing. Now, as to the sorts of radishes for the hot* bed, 
there are two, the early scarlet^ and the early shortstop : the eo-* 
lour of the former is indicated by its name, that of the latter ia 
between a red and a purple. Some tastes prefer one* sort, and 
some the other. I know no difference in the flavour : the scarlet is 
the most pleasing to the eye, and is therefore the sort that market 
gardeners cultivate ; but the short-top is the earliest ; that is to say^ 
the quickest in coming to perfection ; or, at least, 1 think so ; for I 
never actually tried one against the other ; and tliey certainly eal 
inore crisp than the scarlet. The finest radish of all for %\m 
flavour, as well as for crispness, is called the sabnon-radish, from 
its colour being precisely that of salmon when in season ; bvt il 
does not come so quickly as the other two sorts. If you have the 
early radishes in beds, the salmon-radish ought to be the first to 
sow in the open ground. With regard to the turnip^rooted sortt^ 
they ar^all greatly inferior, in point of flavour^ to the tap-rooted ; 
and, as to the black Spanuh raduh^ it is a coarse thnig that witt 
stand the winter about as well at a turnip ; and is very little tupe« 
irior to a turnip ia point of flavour. \x 19 called a radiA, aid rntnf 
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be had wi^ hmrdly any trwble awn m the winter time ) bat it i% 
ill £ict, not fit to eat. In all sowings of radishes^ the~ greatest ewe 
must be taken to keep away the birds, until the radishes be fairly 
txp, and even begin to show rough leaf; for they are extremely 
fcnd of the^ seeds, and they are sowed at a season of the year 
when bird-food is scarce, l^e sparrows will see you when you are 
Mwing, will know very well what you are at ; and though you bury 
tlie seeds very safely, they will watch the first peeping up of the 
head, and you will not have a single radish, if you sow in winter 
or eariy in the spring, unless yon take the proper precautiMs to 
keep off the birds. When you take Uie lights off the hot-bed of 
radishes, you must cover the bed over with a net. When you titt 
up die lights to give ail*, the birds will go in untess you hang seta 
over the opening. The market-gardeners, who want great quaa^^ 
titles of ladisiies pretty early an the spring, sow them' in the month 
of January in the natural ground in warm situations. Aft soon at 
tiiey have sowed, they co^er the beds with straw, half a fi>ot Aidt, 
Under this straw, the radishes, sheltered from the frost, come up $ 
and then the straw is taken off in the day-time, and put on aga&i 
at night; and this opening by day, and covering by night, is kept 
iff antit mild weather come in March, when the radishes are fit to 
take up for sale. The same may be done in a private garden^; but 
die straw makes a great litter about the ground : it makes a pretty 
place i^ly, and the advantage is not sufficient to counterbalance the 
•ye-sore. Radish^aeed, like all others, becomes untrue, if plants eif 
diflfierent sorts bloom and ripen their seed near each other. This, 
tfierefore, must be guarded against ; if you want to save aeed^ 
lefirain from drawing a few of the very earliest of your nuHsbes; 
let them stand in the bed until the middle of March or iirat of 
April ; then take them tfp, transplant them into the natural ground, 
and they will well ripen their seed during the summer. Though^ 
observe, diey will not ripen all their seed ; for, like the beet, the 
buckwheat, and many other plants, they continue to blow long 
after part of thekr seed is nearly ripe. Therefore, if you w»re to 
acop till aM the seed ripened, before you gathered any, you WouM 
stand a ehaaee to lose the whole ; for the birds would have esdeui 
the fim seed long before all the flowers were off the plant. 1%% 
beet Way, therefore, is to pull up the plants when the first seed ia 
fipO'; and that gives you plenty ^f time to put the whole plaiift t5 
|pa Mi wUher ill tite ami; without which; too, it ia ^fttj diAeiftl l« 



1^ Ihe seed out of tbe ppdii. A very goad way is, h$t to make 
thf whole plant, pods and ail, df y in the sun, and tfien to hmg the 
plant up by the heeh in tome dry and airy place, and rub the seed 
oat of the pods as you want it. In the pod, it will keep a great 
mai^ years, perhaps twenty, and perh^ fifty; but out of the pod 
}t will keep well not above two* 

176. RAMPION.---Tbis is the smallest seed of which we hatt 
any knowledge. A thimble^fiiU, properly distributed, would sow 
an acre of landb It is sowed in the spring, in very fine earth. Iti 
roots are used in 6oi^> and salads. Its leaves are also used in f alads* 
pne yard square is enough for any garden. 

177* RAP£.~This » ti field-plant for sheep; but it is very 
good to sow like wkUe nrnstard, to nee as salad, and it is sowed 
and jrnised in the saiae way. 

17B. aHUBAAB.---Thie do^, idiich is a BiisdNC««M» ^^V^ 
is the native English rbabarb* Its name is fiound in the list oJF 
leeda in Chi^iter IV«, faeeauae that list is the same as the list ift 
my Ameri^m Gardener ; and, in Ameriea, doek-lsAves are eatear 
in the spring, and are carried to maribet in great quantities to be 
told. But, Ml this country, where the winter does not mveep eveif 
tiling green from the face of die earth, nobody thinks of cultifitiBf 
tbe dock, wfaidi is one of the most mischievous weeds tbot we 
have. In that list also i$ the damle&m / because that plant alsia 
is used as greens in the spring ; and, if the plants be fine, and you 
l^r a tile or bit of boaid upon them to bleach them, or iSetbMi up 
aa directed for e»nd]ve, they make very good salad in the month of 
April 5 but, not bang woith odtivation in a garden, and being a 
mere weed, they have not been mentioned by me as articles to be 
edliwited. I am now to speak, not of the dock, but of the fonrfga 
itebaib, of wkidi there are two «orts, die stalks of the leaves of 
the one bring pretty nearly x»d^ and those of ifae leaves 4»f dio 
oAer lieiflg of a g»eylsh green coloor. The latter m die fioer of 
the two, frows ki^er than the ^th^r, and the favour is heiMw* 
Hie uses of the rinobarb ane^ery vnii known, and itiskno'wnolso 
tbait the osdy pan used is the nisidex»f the stalk of the loaf, wMeh 
m 6itSar use towards the latter end of April, wlien it Mpf^iea, by 
gMsieipittion, the jriaoe of gre^ goosebedrries in sM the ^rariont 
modes in n4icfa these latter are applied. The pr<qMgation of #io 
Aabarb anyte Atherfrom seed ^rliom offsets. It bearseoed la 
prad^ftPB«h«admMm, and that seed pMettoly vm/tmMm ihe seodirf 

dm dock. |tmoow0d«py time ia die springy in die aiMemannet 

k2 
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as directed for cabbagies, and wh^n tlie plants come up, they ought 
to be thinned to six inches apart in the row. In the fail, the plants 
Are taken up and planted in* rows at three feet apart, and two feet 
apart in the row. During the first summer after this, none of the 
leaves ought to be stripped off for use. If the plants throw up 
seed-stalks, these should be kept cut down. During this summer, 
the plants will become very strong, and the next spring they will 
produce leaves, the stalks of which will be fit for use. They will 
stand and flourish for any length of time on the same spot, and 
their produce will be prodigious. When taken off for use, their 
leaves should be stripped off, and not cut. It is perfectly hardy, 
and all that it requires, is, digging the ground in the intervals and 
between the plants in the month of November, and again early in 
April, and giving a moderate supply of manure, once in two years* 
If propagated from offsets; that is to say, shoots taken off from 
the. sides of the old stools, the offsets ought to be planted at the 
distance before- directed ; and, if they be stout, and planted out in 
the fall, you may begin using the leaves the next spring. 

179. ROSEMARY is a beautiful little shrub. One of them 
inay be enough in a garden. It is propagated from slgi$y taken off 
in the spring and planted in a cool place. 

ISO. RUE.*-Stiil more beautiful. Propagated in the same 
manner. One plant of the kind is enough. 

181. RUTABAGA.— (See Ttirw^.) 
. . 182. SAGE is raised from seed, or from slips. To have it at 
hitnd for winter, it is necessary to dry it; and it ought to be cut 
for this purpose, be/ore it comes out into bloom, as, indeed, is the 
case widi all other herbs. 

. 183. SALSAFY. — ^The seed of the salsafy very nearly resembles 
that of the wild oat. It is a tap-rooted plant, resembling the 
parsnip in colour, and not very much unlike it in flavour. It is 
usually sowed late ui February or early in March, in drills a foot 
apiirt, and, when the plants come up, they are thinned to six 
inches apart in the row. Hoeing between to keep down the weeds 
18 all. that is.reciuired. Though it is usually sowed so early in the 
sf^ing, it ought not to be sowed till May, and even the middle of 
May ; for, if sowed earlier, many of the plants will ran up to seed, 
and then they become good for nothing for use. It is as hardy as the 
paiUnip. It stands in the ground all the winter, without the smallest 
i^jEJury, and need not be taken up to be put in house except as a 
ytfcauUm nigainot fro9t. Some people let part of tlirir plants stand 
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until the spring, when they send up their seed«shoots very early, 
which are cropped off and used in the same manner as asparagus. 
Two or three plants left to run up to seed will be sufficient. The 
seed-pods, when ripe, should be cropped off, made perfectly dry in 
the sun, and tlien put by and preserved in a dry place. 

184. SAMPHJRB is propagated from seed or from offsets. It 
is perennial, and is' sometimes used as a pickle, or in salads. The 
time for sowing is April, and the same time may do for putting out 
the offsets. It is, however, an insignificant thing, and hardly 
worth serious attention. 

185. SAVORY. — ^Two sorts, summer and winter; the former 
18 annual, the latter perennial. Both may be propagated from 
seed, sowed in a little patch early in spring ; but the latter may 
also be propagated from offsets. To have these herbs in winter 
with the least possible trouble and in the greatest possible perfec« 
tion, tliey should be cut and dried in the manner directed for sage« 

186. SAVOY.— (See Cabbage.) 

187. SCORZENBRA.— This is only another kind of salsafy, 
growing a little larger than the salsafy, the root being of a dark 
colour on the outside instead of being, of a whitish colour, and it is 
propagated and cultivated and used in precisely the same manner 
as the salsafy. 

188. SHALOT.— A little perennial onion, propagated from 
seed, if you please, but much more easily propagated from offsets, 
like the garlick, which it perfectly resembles in the manner of its 
growing. The offsets ought to be planted out in rows six or eight 
inches apart, in the month of March, and the plants ought to 
stand four inches apart in the row. The ground should not be 
wet at bottom, and should be kept very clean during the summer. 
As soon as the leaves die, the bulbs should be taken up and made 
perfectly dry in the sun ; then tied in bunches and hung up to be 
preserved in a dry place. 

189. SKIRRIT is a plant very little known now.a-days; but if 
any one has a mind to cultivate it, the manner of doing it is the 
same as that directed for the salsafy. It is, however, a perennial^ 
and may be propagated from offsets, 

190. SORREL.— This is no other than the wild sorrel cultivated. 
The French, who call it oseille, make large messes of it. But a 
short row is quite enough for an Eng'lish garden. It is perennial. 
May be propagated from seeds, but much more re^^ily from offsets. 
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191. BPINAGE. — ^Every one knows the use of this exbeHcfnt 
plftnl. Pigs^ who are excellent judges of the relative qualities of 
vegetables^ will leave cabbages for lettuces, and lettuces for spi- 
nage. Gardeners make two sorts of spinage, though I really he^ 
lleve there is but one. One sort they call round spinage^ and the 
cdierpricklp spinoff e^ the former they call summer spinage^ and 
the latter winter: but I have sowed them indiscriminately, and' 
have never perceived any difference in their fitness to the two sea* 
sons of the year. The spinage is an animal plant, produces its 
seed and ripens it well even if sowed so late as the month of May* 
It may be as well to sow the round spinage for summer, and the 
prickly spinage for winter, but the time of sowing and the man- 
ner of cultivating are the only things of importance ; and great 
attention should be paid to these, this being a most valuable plant 
all the year round, but particularly in the winter and the spring* 
It has something delightfully refreshing in its taste, and is to be 
had at a time when nothing but mere greens or broccoli is to be 
had* It far surpasses them both in my opihion, the use of it never 
being attended with any of those inconveniences as to bodily health 
which is the case with both the others. In the summer there are 
plenty of other things ; but for the winter crop, due provision should 
always be made. The time for sowing for the winter crop, if the 
ground be good, is the last week in August, and if the ground be 
poor, a fortnight earlier. Sow in shallow drills, eight inches apart^ 
, and thin the plants to six inches apart in the row : keep them 
clear of weeds, hoe about them before winter sets in, and draw the 
earth close up to the stems of the plants, taking care that the dirt 
do not fall into the hearts. The ground should be rather of the 
drier description 5 for if wet, and the winter be severe, the plants 
will be killed. They will have fine leaves in the month of Novem- 
ber, or before i for use, the outside leaves should be taken off first, 
or rather, these only should be taken off, leaving all the rest, and 
they should be pinched off with the finger and the thumb close to 
the stem of the plant. The plant will keep growing, more or less, 
all the winter, except in very hard weather, and will keep on yield- 
ing a supply from the beginning of November to the latter end of 
May, when the seed stalks will begin to rise, and when the sum- 
mer spinage, sowed in the latter end of February and cultivated in 
the same way us the former, will be ready to supply their place. 
About the first of May, another sowing of summer spinage should 
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take pUoe ; but this will be generally supplanted by peat, beana^ 
and other suoinier crops. If, however, the reader wish, like me^ 
to have it all the summer, he must sow again in the month of 
June, and again in the month of July. These two latter sowii^ 
being made in the coolest and least sunny part of the garden. As 
to saving the seed of the spinage, a few plants of each sort will b« 
sufficient* The plants must he pulled up before the seed be dead 
ripe, or the birds will have every grain. It is a coarse *locdiing 
seed, with a thick husk upon it; but the small birfls are very fond 
of it, and will begin to hammer it out of the husks while these 
are still green. The seed-plants, when pulled up, should be laid 
in the sun to become perfectly dry, and the seed should be then 
rubbed off and put by in a dry place. 

192. SQUASH, sometimes called Vegjbtablb Marrow; and, 
though the thing is certainly very good as a vegetable, and the 
fcrvaer name not very flattering, the latter is certainly beyond its 
merits. This plant, or rather this tribe of plants, is of the pump* 
kin kind. There are several sorts, some for summer use and some 
tar winter use. The summer kinds that I have, are the JM im$kf 
the long bush, the crooked-necked buih; that is to say, they grow 
upright and branch out like a little bush ; whereas the winter sorts 
run upon the ground like cucumbers and melons. The time for 
sowing all the sorts in England is, about the middle of May ia 
the south, and perhaps the first week in June in the north. The 
squash is not so tender as the cucumber, and will stand any little 
frosts that we have in June, though such frosts check them in their 
growth. To have them early, they should be sowed in a gentle 
hot-bed in April. Put out into pots in the manner directed for 
cucumbers. They should be topped^ while in the pots, in the 
manner dire(;ted for cucumbers : about the middle of May, the 
pots should be taken out and sunk in the natural ground, and a 
frame set over them, or they should have a covering of hoops and 
mats for the night-time, just to keep off the frosts. About the 
middle of June, they should be planted out in the open level 
ground, which need not be exceedingly rich. The distance for the 
bush sorts ought to be five feet at the least, and for the running 
sorts, of which I have the white winter squashy and the beU-^ug^ed 
winter squashy should be six feet at the least. The ground should 
be kept very clean. When the plants are put out of the pots the 
balk should be sunk in the ground to a level wHh the ground, a 
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Uule water should be given to each ball after it. it fixed in the 
earth, and a little dry earth should be drawn up round the stems 
of tlie plants to the height of the seed-leaf. In about a fortnight, 
a very nice hoeing should be given to the whole of the ground. In 
another fortnight, a very nice digging to the whole of the ground, 
and the summer sorts will begin to produce for use, by the latter 
end of July. If the first crop fail, or appear to be likely to fail, 
you may sow again in July, and even in August; that is to say, 
the summer sorts, and I dare say, the winter sorts too, but I have 
no experience upon that head. I sowed some in the month of 
August last year, about five-and-twenty plants in number, and had 
bushek of squashes At for use before the frost came. All the bush 
squashes are of a yellow colour before they are fit for use, though 
I have seen them in the markets in England for sale when still 
green. Of all the sorts, the flat-bush is the best for the summer, 
and^the long white for the winter. The manner of cooking them 
is very simple. They are merely washed . clean, and boiled for 
about twenty minutes ; but by running a fork into them, you know 
when tho}^ are done in the same way that you judge in the case of 
a turnip. The summer sorts must not hang on the plant long, 
except you wish to save the seed. You soon discover what is their 
usual size, and as soon as they arrive at that, they are fit to be 
gathered. They require no peeling as a turnip does : and if they 
be /as the winter squashes will be) much larger than they are 
wanted for one time, you may cut a part off, and leave the rest for 
use. another day. They are certainly far preferable to tiie best of 
turnips ; and though they are not actually marrow, they are a very 
delightful vegetable, and their produce is prodigious. If well cul- 
tivated, I dare say that a single plant of the flat hush squash would 
produce a bushel of fruit ; but like the cucumber and all other 
plants of the same description, if you wish the plant to continue 
producing for a long while, you must take care to gather every 
fruit as soon as it becomes fit for use, and before it begins to ripen 
its seed. The small ones, that is to say, the fruit gathered at a 
very early stage, when not much bigger than a large walnut, for 
instance, make excellent pickles, much better than cucumbers. If 
you wish to save the seed, you must proceed in exactly the same 
manner as directed in the case of the cucumber. 

193. TANSEY.— A perennial culinary and medicinal herb, pro- 
pagated from seed, if you like ; but from offsets is the easiest 
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way : a plant or two would be sufficient for a garden, and when' 
once it had taken root, it would remain there for a Kfetime. 

194. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery herb, ixsed in soups 
and salads. It is perennial, and may be propagated from seed 
sowed at any time in, the spring, or from offsets put out in either 
spring or fall. Its young and tender tops only are used. It is 
eaten with beef-steaks in company with minced shalots. A man 
may doubtless live very well without it ; but an orthodox clergy- 
man once told me, that he and six others once ate some beef- 
steaks with shalots and tarragon, and that they ^' voted unani- 
mously, that beef*steaks never were so eaten !" If you willhave 
it in winter, you must dry it in the manner directed for sage and 
other herbs. 

195. THYME.— There are two distinct sorts of this popular 
and most fragrant herb. One is called common thyme, and the 
other lemm thyme^ both are perennial, both may be propagated 
from seed, but both may also be propagated from offsets or part- 
ings of the roots, and this is the easiest way. The winter some* 
times destroys thyme. Some of both sorts should be pfMerved for 
winter use, cut at the same stage as is directed for the sage ; and 
as in the case of all other herbs, cut when perfectly dry, and dried 
in the shade, in some place where it receives no wet either from 
rains or dews during the drying. 

196. TOMATUM.— i-This plant comes from countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. Of sorts there are the redj the yellow, 
and the white. The fruit is used for various purposes, and is sold 
at a pretty high price* The plants must be raised in a gentle 
hot-bed pretty early in April, or late in March, put into small pots 
when they are two inches high, and turned out into the natural 
ground about the first week in June; but even then they must be 
put on the south side of a wall, or in some'other warni and shel- 
tered situation. If close to a wall, their runners may be trained 
up it by the means of shreds when the leaves and fruit make a very 
beautiful appearance, if not close to a wall, there must be sticks 
put to train the vines up and to tie them to. The ground in which 
they are planted should be kept very clean, and frequently stirred 
about them. If you intend to save the seed, you should have a 
plant or two very early placed against a south wall. 

197. TURNIP. — I am here to speak of turnips to be cultivated 
in a garden for table use, and not to be cultivated in a field for the 
use of cattle ; but as the Swedish turnip or rvta baga, yields most 
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delicate gceena for use in March^ a few of these might find a place 
in a garden. It is true that they are to be found upon almost every 
farm ; but you must go to the farm to get them> and get leave to 
take them into the bargain ; so that a couple of rows across one 
of the plats ought to find a place in the garden. The garden^ 
iurmp is called the stone^^tum^ by some ; by others, the early 
iohiie Dutch^tumip ; some say that they are both the same ; there 
is another turnip which has a long and taper root, and not a large 
bulb in proportion ; and this is called, in Hainpshire at least, the 
mouse-tailed iumip. But the finest turnip for eating that I ever 
saWj I never yet saw in England. It is a little flat turnip* The 
bulb lies almost wholly upon the top of the ground, sending down^ 
from the centre of it, a slender tap. This bulb is about four or 
five inehes in diameter in general, and not above two inches 
through in depth. The flesh is of a deep yellow colour. This sort 
of turnip is in universal use throughout the northern statea of 
America. Some farmers in England cultivate the yellow Scotch 
turnip, as it is called ; and if this turnip really did come from 
ScotlaBd,r(beFe is something good that is Scotch at any rate. This 
yellow turnip is cultivated in Herefordshire under the name of the 
ox turnip ; and I remember that Mr. Palmbr of BoUitree told me 
that it far exceeded, in point of richness, and in point of standin^^ 
the weather, all other turnips except the Swedish : I think his 
account was, that weight for weight, it was half way between the 
common turnip and the Swedish, as food for cattle. However^ 
the chances are, that as people like white better than yellow in a 
turnip, they will prefer the early white Dutch or early stone to any 
other. The manner of propagating and cultivating all the sorts is 
the same. Spring turnips or rather early summer turnips, are very 
poor things : the plant must have cold weather to make it really 
good : do what you will, it will be hot if you have it to eat in the 
early part of the summer ; but if you wish to have tliem at that 
time, you must sow them in March. The manner of sowing is^ 
in shallow drills, a foot or fifteen inches apart, and the plants 
thinned to eight or nine inches in the row. The fly, or rather the 
JkOj is apt to take them off, and in that case, there is no remedy 
but sowii^ again. The ground between them should be kept dean, 
and it should not be fresh dunged, for that will be sure to make 
them rank and hot. Depend rather upon the Tctlliak principle 
of causing growth by tillage. For autumnal and winter use, tor- 
nips are very good and very convenient, seeing that they may be 
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ao easily preserved from the frost, even in the severest winters. To 
ensure a crop, you should sow in the last week of July, or the first 
of August, in the south of England, and a week or two earlier to« 
wards the north. It is a very good way to sow again in the last 
week of August, especially in good and warm soil, for these will 
be sound in the month of March, and if the winter be mild, quite 
large enough^ while those sowed earlier, will become wodHy by thai 
time. But there is a way to prevent this woolliness : that it to 
say, by taking up the turnips and taking off their greens and roots 
early in November, keeping them in a cellar or some other Conve- 
nient place, taking care to exclude all bruised, broken, or rotten 
turnips or parts of turnips. A smkll cbnical heap made in the 
garden, upon the top of the ground, covered first with straw and 
then with earth, will keep the turnips perfectly sound until March^ 
so that be the winter what it may, you may always have turnips 
ready for use ; and as they are not in a state to grow, they will 
not become woolly. 

198. WORMWOOD is a herb purely medicinal. It may be 
propagated from seed, from slips, or from offsets : it is perennial, 
and a foot square in the herb-bed is enough to be allowed to it. It 
loses its leaves in the winter ; and therefore, for winter use, it 
must be cut and dried in the manner directed in the case of other 
herbs, and put by and preserved in paper bags. 

199. Nota Bene.— BORAGE.— I omitted the insertion of this 
plant in due alphabetical order, and as the printer treads dosely 
upon my heels, I am obliged to mention it here. — ^This is a very 
pretty flowering plant. One sort of it has bine flowers, one red, 
and another white. The only use that I ever saw borage put to, 
was putting it into wihe and water along with nutmeg, and some 
dther things perhaps, the mixture altogether being called cooU 
tankard, or by the shorter name cup. If once you have it grow- 
ing upoh any spot, you need not take the trouble to sow it. It 
bears an abundance of seed, some of which is ripe while the plant 
is still in bloom. If you wish to have it young at all times, you 
may sow in the spring, in the summer, in autumn, or at any time. 
Tlie plants should not stand too thick upon the ground, and the 
ground should be kept clean. Any awkward corner under one of 
the hedges will do very well for borage, which, however, is by no 
means unornamental in a flower-garden, both flower atid l^af being 
yery pretty^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fruits* ' Propagation^ Planting, Training and Pruning, whether 
wall- trees, espaliers, or standards, with an Alphabetical List 
of the several Fruits, and with observations on the Diseases of 
Fruit- trees* 

200. All the fruits to be treated of here, with the exception of 
the cranberry, the melon, and the strawberry, are the produce of 
treesy ox of woody plants. In treating of them I shall pursue the 
following course: first, give instructions as to the propagation, 
next as to the planting, next as to the training and pruning ; next 
I shall give the list of fruits ; and lastly, I shall make some re- 
marks on the nature and tendency of the diseases of fruit-trees, 
and on the remedies proper to be applied. 



PROPAGATION. 



201. All fruit-trees, from the loftiest cherry down to the 
gooseberry, may be propagated by seed; and tliis would be the 
proper way ; but nature has so contrived it, that the seed of 
fruit-trees will not bring trees to produce the same sort of fruit 
except by mere accident; so that gardeners are compelled, in 
order to ensure the sort of fruit which they wish to have, to raise 
the trees from some part or other of the wood of the tree the like 
of which they wish to have. The several parts of the wood taken 
and used for this purpose, are slips, layers, cui^ings, and buus. 
The different methods of propagation suited to each kind will be 
mentioned under the name of the kinds respectively in the alpha- 
betical list which will form a part of this present chapter. In this 
place, therefore, I am to describe the several methods generally, 
and the general management suited to each. 

202. SLIPS are little branches of one or two years' growth, 
pulled off from a limb or larger branch of the tree by a downward 
jerk of the hand. You then take a sharp knife, trim off the ragged 
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bark from tlie. bottom of the slip, and cut the tip of the slip off 
at the same time, leaving the slip altogether to be about a foot 
long. The time of the year for taking off slips. is about the be- 
ginning of March ; and if it were a little earlier, it might be as 
welL You then plant them as you would a little tree, but three or 
four inches deep in the ground, and in a shady place j a most con- 
venient place for purposes of this sort would be near the edge on 
the south side of the garden. They should be put in a row or 
vows about eighteen inches apart, and about a foot aparc in the 
row. In this situation they will make shoots in the summt r, and 
make roots. They should be watered a little at the time of plant-* 
ing, and occasionally a little in the spring and summer, until they 
have shoots two or three inches long. There are many sorts of 
af>ples that will admit of propagation in this way, as quinces also 
will ; and the common codling apple may be raised in this manner 
with the greatest facility. In a very dry and hot season, it may 
not be amiss to lay a little litter upon the ground in which the 
slips are planted in order to keep it cool. 

203. LAYERS.— *You take a limb or branch of a tree in the 
fall, or early in spring, or at Midsummer, and pull it down in such 
a way as to cause its top, or small shoots and twigs, to lie upon 
the ground. Then/o^/^n the limb down by a peg or two^ so that 
its own force will not raise it up. Theu prune off all the small 
branches and shoots that stick upright \ and having a parcel of 
shoots lying horizontally, lay earth upon the whole, all along upon 
the limb from the point where it begins to touch the ground, and 
also, upon all the bottomt of all the $hooU. Then cut the shoots 
off at the points, leaving only two or three joints or buds beyond 
the earth. The earth laid on should be good^ and the ground 
should be fresh digged and made very fine and smooth before the 
branches be laid upon it. 1'he earth laid on should be from six 
inches to a. foot thick. If the limb or mother branch be very stub'- 
bom^ a little cut on the upper side of it will make it more easy to 
be held down. The ground should be kept clean from weeds, and 
as cool as possible in hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (uot 
large) are the best and coolest covering. These layers will be 
ready to take up and plant out as trees after they have been laid a 
year. In cases where the branches intended to be laid cannot be 
bent down sufficiently near to the ground without danger of break"* 
Wgtihem off| a box of earth inr a pan with notcbea in the sides to 
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lay the branch tn may be use^I. Vines may^ by ineatt« of pots with 
opening sides, be laid as they are growing in the grapery or against 
the wall ; and this is frequently done by the gardeners as matter 
of euriosity mixed with utility. They lay a shoot in this nanner 
ki the spring, and when it has rooted and is in fiill bearing in the 
fall, they cut it off immediately below the pot, and produce at 
table a growing tree corered with ripe fruit. The earth, however, 
ki boxes, or pans, or pots, being in small bodies, necessarily dry 
up sooner than when not so; and tjierefore when this method of 
laying is adopted, great care must be taken to water constantly^ 
so as to keep np the required moisture. And not only does the 
limb require this moisture to make it root, but when rooted, the 
yaung roots require it to keep them alive. To canse the limb to 
pnt forth roots, it is a common practke to prkk it neariy throngb^ 
hi two or three directions, at one of the joints that ate to be 
bmied under ground ; or to cot n notch- neariy half way tfafoo^ 
the limb. At these wounds, matter oozes out which quicUy causee 
the putting forth of young roots. 

204. CUTTINGS are short pieces cut from trees in the nioiith 
of February. You take a shoot of the last year and cut it off wMi 
a small piece of the preceding year's wood at the bottom of It^ if 
that be convenient* The sihoot should be a sound and strong mie^ 
and it is not aimlutelg necessary that it should have a piece of 
the preceding year's wood* Tlie cutting should have, altogetlicry 
abottt six joints or buds, and three of these should be under groottd 
when planted. The cutting diould be fixed finifly in the ground^ 
and the cuts should be performed with a rfiarp knife, so that there 
may be nothing ragged or braised about die bark. As to aitua- 
iSon, watering, and the rest, fellow precisely the ifirections given 
in the case of the slips. Currants and gooseberries, some tfpjales^ 
and a great number of flowering Bhrubs, are universrily propitiated 
from cuttings. 

205. BUDS are little pieces take out from the side of a ahoot 
in the summer, containhig a newly-formed bud, which is fixed \nt» 
iJie side of a branch growing lipon anodier tree ; tart as 4wds wiN 
be more fully described when I come to the act of budding, nolhia|^ 
anore is necessary upon fte subject in Ibis |dace. 

206. 81T)CKS.— The general way of eibtainiilg fttitt^trecs «f 
the larger kinds is by jrif^S^ or Mk^} and tins |;i«fi^g 0t 
vavuuig IS peiiiAU'itu vy pufimg vswKtg^-w wtM^wfm^ wimw w^Okr 



Tbey may bepvl upon larfetrcM, ^s^ ait already baaringi m 
that, by these arts, yoa may haye munerottt aorts of fnist upaa tha 
aaaM tree ; bat, what 1 ain to treat of here is, the manner of rais* 
ini; JNMiog trees ; and to have these, there most be stoeks pre* 
vioiisly pre|Htfed to reeeivo the grafts or the bads ; therefore, I now 
]irooeed to give directions for the making of this previoas prepa* 
ration or provision. Under the name of the different frvits, I shall 
speak of the sort of stocks suitable to each ; but I may observe 
kere, that the stocks for apples are crabs,^ or apples ; that tha 
slocks for pears are peitfs, quinces, or hawthorn ; and that the 
sloeks for peaches and nectarmes, are plums, peaches, nectarines^ 
or almonds $ that the stocks for apricots are plums or apricots: 
tfcAt the stocks for plums are plums $ that the stocks far clierries 
areehenies; and diat the stoeks for medlars or pears aitfaasvthom. 
la floanyof the eaaes, slocks may be raised from Miekois, and they 
are so raised ; but never ought to be so raised. Soekers aae shoots 
Aat eone up oat of the ground, starting from the roots of trees, 
and are wry abundant from pears and plums, and sometimes freas 
cherries. They run to wood, and produce suckers themsehnts in 
abimdanee, which trees do not that are raised foon seeds, cut* 
tings, oe layers. Suckers, therefore, never ought to be used to 
gvftft or bod upon ; for if you graft a pear for instance upon a pear 
snoker, the tree begins to send out suckers almost immedialely} 
aad, in America, where this hasty and lacy practice pievnifas I 
haeo seen a pear orchard with all tiie ground covered with 
OMferweod forming a sort of coppice. I wHl therefore say no 
aasie about suckers, but proceed now to the prqter mode of 
abjaining stocks, fost spedcing of those which are to be ob»» 
fcined from the|^, and then of those which are to be obsaiiied 
bom the stones. The pips of crabs, apples, pears, and qnineesy 
are obtained fir«mi.the fruit: the three former in great abundance, 
when cider, perry, or verjuice, is made; die last widi soma 
difieuky, on account of the comparative rareness of the fruit, bas 
^ttinoe stocJiLS are so easily obtained from cattings or ktyers, that 
Ais is ttot a asattcr of much consequence. The pips are of 
eeufse collected in the foil of tiie year; and whan eolieeledy 
make them dry, put them immediately into foie dry earth or sandy 
and keiqp diem safe foom mice until the month of March. When 
Ant mMih oomes, dig « pieeo of graand weU and truly; maim 
itakiii sndte U wnrjr ine^ foem it inio Iwds thiis feet wsds^ 
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dfEW drills Acroos it at eight inches distanee, make them from 
two to three inches deepi put in the seeds pretty thickly, cover 
them completely, tread the earth down upon them ; and then 
smooth the surface* When the plants come up, thin them to 
about three inches apart; and keep the ground between tliem 
perfectly clean during the summer. Hoe frequently ; but not deep 
near the plants; for we are speaking of trees here; and trees do 
not renew their roots so quickly as a cabbage or a turnip does. Hiese 
young trees should be kept during the first summer as moisi as 
possiUe, without watering; and the way to keep them as moist 
88 possible is, to keep the ground perfectly clean and to hoe it 
frequently. I cannot help observing here, upon an observation of 
Mr. Marshall: ^* Ai to weeding," says he, ^^ though seedUtig 
'.* trees must not be smothered, yet some small weeds may be saf* 
** fared tagrow in summer, as they help to shade the plants and 
^^ to keep the ground eoo2.'' Mercy on this gentlenmn's readers ! 
Mr. Marshau. had not read Tull ; if he had, he never would 
have written this verv erroneous sentence. It is the root cf the 
weed that does the mischief. Let there be a rod of ground, well set 
with even '^ smaU weeds,* and another rod kept vjeeded. , Let them 
adjoin each other. Go, after fifteen or twenty days of dry wea^ 
ther ; examine the two ; and you will find the weedless ground 
moist and fresh, while the other is dry as dust to a foot deep. 
The root of the weed sucks up every particle of moisture. What 
pretty things they are then to keep seedling trees cooU-^To pro- 
ceed: theee seedlings, if well managed, will be eight inches high, and 
some highejr, at the end of the first summer, llie next spring they 
should be taken up ; or this may be done in the fall. They should 
be planted in rows, four feet apart, to give room to turn about 
amongst them ; and at two feet apart in the rows, if intended to 
be grafted or budded without being again removed. If intended 
to be again removed before grafting or budding, they may be put 
at a foot apart. They should be kept clean by hoeing between them, 
and the ground between them should be digged in the fall, but not 
at any other season of the year. The plants wij^ grow last or slowly 
according to the management ; and the proper age for budding 
or grafting is from three to five years ; but it is better to have a 
strong stock than a too weak or too young one. The younger they 
are the sooner they will bear, bat the sooner they also decline and 
perish* . To speak of the Imd of stocks most anitable to Ibe difer* 
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emkimls of fhrilt^trees^ is reserved till we eome to. speak of the 
trees themselves ; but there are some remarks to be made here, 
which YvBN^ 2l general appUcaiion, relative to the kinds of stocks. 
It is supposed by some persons, that the nature of the stock affects 
the nature of \he fruit ; that is to say, that the fruit growing on 
branches, proceeding from a btid, or a grafts partakes more or less 
of the flavour of the fruit which would have grown on the stock if 
the stock had been suffered to grow to a tree and to bear fruit* 
This is Mr. Marshall's notion. But, how erroneous it is 
must be manifest to every one, when he reflects that the stock 
for the j»ear tree is frequetitly the white^thom. Can a pear, par-' 
take of the nature of the haw^ which grows upon the thorn, and 
\Kdiich is a stone-fruit too ? If this notion were correct, there could 
be hardly a single apple-orchard in all England ; for they are all 
grafted upon crab^stocks; uid of course ail ftie apples, in the 
course of years, would become crabs. Apricots and peaches are 
generally put on plum-stocks, yet, after centuries of this practice^ 
tfaey do not become plums. If the yr«i^ of the graft partake of 
the nature of the stock, why not the wood and leaves? Yet, is 
it not visible to all eyes, that neither ever does so partake ?— The 
bud. or graft retains its own nature wholly unchanged by the stock $ 
and all that is of consequence, as to the kind of stock, is whether 
it be such. as will last long enough, and supply the tree with a 
suUable quantity of wood* As to the stocks raised from stone- 
fruit, the stones must be taken from the fruit when the fruit is 
ripe, made perfectly dry in the sun | then packed in perfectly dry 
sand, and kept there until the month of November, when the 
atones must be sowed in just the same manner as described for 
the pips, except that they ought not to be closer than an inch 
fiom each other in tlie drill, and should be covered to the depth 
of three inches, or perhaps a little more. The plants will come 
up in the spring, and will attain a good height the first summer. 
They should be transplanted in the fall, first taking off the tap- 
root, and shortening the side roots. In the next month of April, 
they should be cut down to the ground and suffered to send up 
only a single stalk for grafting or budding upon. They should 
now be planted in rows at four feet apart and at a foot apart in the 
TOW, in order to give room for the operations of grafting and bud- 
ding. . There are cases when stocks raised from layers are pre- 
ferred ; these cases will be mentioned under the head of the fruit 
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to which they apply, md thie fSMfer pkeftAf hxmf^ ^wt»ltdm9 
atoekfi from layers, because it is done hi j«8t 4te sMie OMOPer «• 
when the layer is intended ta be a tree to bear fruit M^thout ,bttd-> 
ding or grafting. I cannot dismiss this ]Hirt of the subject mthout 
exhorting the reader never to make use of suckers as stocks : by n 
very little additional care, you obtain seedling stocks ; and reaUy 
if a man have not the tf iflihg portion of industry that is bi^re re* 
quired, he is unworthy of the good fruit and the abundaftt CiOfM 
which, with proper management^ he mny genemlfy make himMlf 
sure of. 

207. GRAFTING.^When I eome to the alphsbetteal list of 
fiirits, I shall speak of thoee circumstances connected with gnftiag 
in which one sort of &«iit differs from another; bi^ the mods nf 
performing the operatbn of gralthig, and ^ mode of doiiqp other 
things relative to like stock and the eeion, axe tbeaMne in all oasM, 
therefore I shall in this place give the instructiona noeessary finr a 
knowledge of the arts of grafting and bttdding. There ^ aaollMr 
thing too, which is equally app}icid)te in all caises) and whialt ought 
to be mentioned before I enter upon the suiifeet of giHJfftmff aud: 
budding; and that is this, that the stock ought toatmui one whole 
$umfmer upon the apot^whiae it is grafted or budded beflBre that 
operation is performed upoa it. If sftocka be planted oat In th» 
fhli, the sap does not rise vtgoronsiy enough in the spring to aftird 
a fair chance for the growing of the graft ; bat |miOldia» r^maik of 
equal importance is, that ftuit-*trees should stand oaly tmemsmumn' 
on the spot whence they are to be removed to their final destiaa^ 
tion, because if they stand lottger than this, they wiU have lasge 
smd long roots, great amputations muat take placey and the 
sttffrr exceedingly. 

208. Qrafting is the joining of a cuttmg of one far anetiaer 
in saeh a way as that the tree on which the 6it^^^,i3,plaeed, sends 
up its sap into the cuHmp^ and makes it grow and beoetne a tMO. 
When a cutting is thus applied it is called a teseif . Cci^a at^^eks 
have been Ibund to be suited to certain aetons, Imtthese^wiU be 
piu-dcularly mentixmed hereafter i^ the artides trcaftitig of* Ae im* 
Bp^twe kinds of ftruit. It is best that I oon&ie n^Mlf here, ats 
ffiach as possible, to inatrac^as as to the time of gnAkig^ the- 
mode of piepAring the seion, the aAodeof p«!fora|ing. the opcnttkNi- 
of gf^hmg, apd bstly, to the trealment of the plant grafted. '{W 
iMRe el gsaftiag is, geaemlfyt foint the begianing^ of fWbrtpry to- 
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tike end of Mtf eb, beginning with €lie earliest sorts of trees, «§ 
plums, cberriesy and pears, and endtng with the latest, as apples. But 
seasons are different, and in a backward one, the season for graft* 
log will be backward, and in suefa case, the fulness and burstkig 
appearance of the stocks, and the mildness of the weather, must 
be our gatdes. Not bnt ranch more than the neeessary iaa- 
portance is attached to this matter' by im ; for I have seen an 
American nc^o-^man, sitting by a aix*-plate stove, grafting apple 
trees in the month of Jarman/j and then putting away the grafted 
plants in a cave there to wait till April, before he planted them ! 
Hosi^ever, it is certain that mild weather with occasional showers 
is the best time for grafting. The mode of preparing the seiou 
eom^ next: in the early part of Febrtuiry, take from the tree 
which you mean to propagate, as inasiy branches of hisS year'e 
wood as you think will cut into the quantity of scions Chat you 
n^mtt butt in ehoeaing what branches to take, let the vigavr of 
the tree guide yon in some measure* If it be a healthy, fioiifisli- 
ing, and young tree, take your branches from the outside diooto^ 
for the uptight ones at the top, or those near the middle, ane more 
likely to he given to produce wood than fruit. Yet dor not takm 
branches from the lowest part of the tree if you can avoid it^ as 
these are sure to be more puling in their nature. In case the tree 
be old, or weakly, then choose the most vigorous of its last year's 
shoots, no matter where they grow. Keep these branches buried 
to the middle in dry mouki : and when the season for grafting 
arrives, take th^tn up and cut them into proper lengths. The 
middle part of eaeh branch will generally be (bund to be the best; 
but your branches may be scarce and few in number, and then 
make use of every part. Each scion should have from three to six 
buds on it ; but six will, in all cases, be quite enough, as there is 
no use in an extraordinary length of scion ( but on the contrary, 
it may be productive of much mischief by overloading the head 
with young shoots and leaves as summer advances, and thereby 
making it more subject to accident from high winds or heavy 
rains. 

209. Th$ operation of grafting is performed many ways, though 
no one of them differs from any of die others mprinciplef which is 
that of bringing the under or inner bark of the scion to bear upon 
the same bark of the stock ; so that the scion is (as I said before) 
a branch of another tree, brought and made to* occupy precisely 
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the ptftce where a branch has be«n cut off. The aap of the stock 
flows upward towards the scion, and will flow on into the scion, 
provided it find no inietrvption. Here therefore is the nicety : to 
fit those two barks so closely the one upon the other that the sap 
shall proceed onward into the scion juat as it would have done into 
the amputated branch, causing the scion to supplant the branch. 
I shall only mention and illustrate two modes of grafting, namely, 
tongue-grafting and clef t-grqf ting. These two it is necessary for 
me to speak of separately and thoroughly to describe, for they are 
not both of them applicable in all cases, the former being used in 
grafting on small-sized stocks, and small branches of trees, and 
the latter on large stocks and large branches. 

210. TongaC'grafting.—^Vi'ppoaK you to have your stock of the 
proper age for grafting (and for all about which see above, die 
arncle on stocks), you cut it off at three or fourinches from the 
ground, and with a yay ikarp, giraigitt, andnmvow-bladed grqft- 
M^-inJ/'e, cut a thin strip of wood and bark upward from about 
two inches below the top of your already shortened stock. Make 
this cut at one pull of the knife, inserting the edge ratJier hori- 
jtootally, and when it has gone through the bark and into the wood 
8 little short of the middle, pull straight upwards (plate 3, 
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Then, at less than half way down this cut, and with the blade 
of your knife across the cut, the edge downward, cut a very thm 
tongue of not more than three-eighths of an inch long (plate 3, 
fig. 1. c}* Proceed nearly in the same way with the bottom part 
of the scion : cut first a narrow strip of wood and bark out, but 
not putting the knife in horizontally as you have done with regard 
to the stock at fig. 1, a, nor bringing it out straight to the end to 
make a shoulder or angle, as you have done with the stock htfig. 
I, d ; but making a sloping cut (plate 3, fig. 2, a b) of about the 
same length as the cut in the stock, or a little less if any thing ; 
then make a tongue (plate 3, fig. 2 c) to correspond with that in 
the stock,. but recollect that this must be cut upward instead of 
downward; then place the scion upon the stock, inserting the 
tongue of the scion into the tongue of the stock* Bring the four 
edges of bark, that is, the two edges of the cut in the top of the 
stock, and the two corresponding edges of the cut in the bottom of 
the scion, to meet precisely; or, if the scion be in diameter a 
smaller piece of wood than the stock, so that its two edges of bark 
cannot both meet those of the stock, then let only one meet, but 
be sure that that one meets precisely. Observe well, that this 
can never be, unless the first cut in the stock and that in the scion 
(plate 3, figures 1 and 2, a and &) be as even as a die, and per- 
formed by a knife scarcely less sharp than a razor. Take a com* 
mon pruning-knife, and attempt to make a cut of this kind, and 
you will find, when you come to fit the scion on, that, squeeze 
them together as you may, you will, in most cases, see light 
between the parts of the stock and the scion that you are trying to 
join so effectually as that the sap shall flow out of the one and into 
the other J unconscious of any division at aU! But I will not sup- 
pose anybody so ungain (as it is called in Hampshire) as to go 
about so nice an operation as this without being prepared with 
the proper instrument for performing it ; and, therefore, I now 
suppose the scion put on properly, and presenting the appearance 
•s in plate 3, fig. 3. But this is not all : the operation is not yet 
eomplete. The two parts thus joined must be bound closely to 
one another by matting, or bass, as the gardeners call it (pi. 3, 
fig. A). A single piece tied on to the stock an inch or so below the 
part grafted, and then wound closely up till it reach the very top 
of the stock, will, if well done, almost ensure the junction ; but, 
lest parching winds should come and ^JpU np all vegetation, it is 
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inuAl to put My heiAde^ the bandage et mutdng, n \M of wtHi* 
beaten elaf , «prifikled onrer with a littl« wood-cashes, or the fine 
sifti'ngs of crmiefs, to cover completdy the parts grafted, that it, 
from an inch belonr them to an inch or so above them (pi. Sy 
Jlff.b}j and even to prevent this ball of day from being washed 
off hy heavy rains, H is well to tie roand it a coveriag of coarse 
canvass, or else to earth up the whole pUuit as yon do peas or 
beans, drawing a little monnd roand it so as nearly to reach the 
top of the clay. Something now remains to be said o* the/u/irre 
treatment of the grafted plant. In a month's time, at least, you 
will see whether the scion have taken; tC will then be either 
bursting forth into leaf, or it will be irrecoverably dead. In this 
latter ease, take off immediately canvass, day, bandage aawi dead 
scion, and let the stock posh forth what shoots it please, aad re^ 
eover itself. In the former case, however, you mast, as soon a» 
the scion is putting forth siioots, cut off, or rub off, att shoots pvo^ 
eeediiTg from the stock between the ground and the clay, as tfaese« 
if suffered to posh any would dfv<ert the sap away from the acioiiy 
and probably starve it ; then earefuHy stake the plant, that is,, put 
a small stick into the gromid at within three fnches, or there** 
abouts, of the root, and long eaough to reaeh a few mchee wbme 
the scion, which you will tie to it sUghtly with a pieee of wcCle^ 
matting. This is really necessary ; for, when the shoots prooc«d«* 
ing from the scion become half a foot long, they, wHh die aid af 
their leaves, become so heavy, that when blown to and bo by the 
wind, win break off immediately above the clay, or become looatned 
down at the part joined to tlie siodc. The staking iiehig sloae, 
you need do lathing more till about the nrviddle of June, when ym 
shOT](ld take off the whole mass of canvass, play, and bandage f bat 
be very careful, in taking off the clay, not to break off tiie plant at 
the jmiction. It i»hould be done by a careful hand, and after a 
dfty of two of rafny weather, as then theelay is moist and cornea 
off Without so much danger to the plant as when it is not. Qa 
taking off the clay, there is found a little sharp an^e l^t mt tbe top 
6( the -stock ; this should now be cot smooth off, as is mariuid iiy 
the dots at a in Jiff. 9. The bark of the stock and that of die acien 
Will heal over this, and the union is tfaoR complete. Lastly^ k ja 
Are<|uently feiind that mould, and sonaetiraes amM vermfai, bare 
collected round the heretofore^cervered pants ef jOie plant, acMQord«* 
ing as the iAwf has been cracked by the amiV Eab ofi rfi w^caM 
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«Wi ytiat fingers. N» instninnnt 4ms k to weR; and ItiH all 
vermm in the sHne tray; and it ii not Buin to fmuih thts 
HWk by Wlnhin^ t\it joined parts with a little aoap and mUr, 
using a snail psintittg-bniBh for the operation. Alt these tka^ 
done, you htrve now only to gnard agaant high ivind^ which, if the 
ptawts be not staked as is bImtc deseiibed, will rery lilwly be brafcen 
«ff bv them, and, in this work of destraotion, yon will have the 
nortifitttliiin to mw the Inert (if your ptaats ga first. 

211. Cl^ ffr^ftiiif/.-^Th'a, as I said abere. Is a tperiaa ef 
grafting adopted in caaeB iriiere the stock is large, or where U osb* 
tdxs of a branch or branefaes of a tree heeded down. In either at 
these eases, saw off horiflaiitaUy the part yOu wish to graft, aad 
tnoMh the woand orer with a carpenter's ptane, or a shwp long* 
MwMkaife(p)fite4,^. 1). 

PLATE 4. 




Prepare your seioa in this manner : at abont an inch and a half 
from the bottom, cut it iw the form of the blade of a raaor, thtA is^ 
make it sharp on one side and let it be bluet at the back, where yon 
will ^so take eare to leave the bark whole (plate 4, ^. 2, a)t 
HavisD thus prepared the scion, make a split (plate 4, fy, 1» «} io 
the crown of Uie saw-cut, downwards, for about two inches, taking 
care that the two sidee of this split be perfectly even. Hold it 
thea opeu by means of a cbieel or a wedge (or when the stock is 
but a. small one, your knife), and insert the Gcion, the sbaqi edge 
going inwards, and the bark-side, or razor-back, renuuning o«t- 
ward,sa that,'oh taking out the wedge or chisd,[be cleft closet firndy 
upon the scion (plate 4, Jig. 3), the two edges of baik formed by 
the cleft squeezing exactly upon the two edges of bark termed by 
the Uuot mor-blKk. To make the two barks meet preciselyy ts> 
tba ffftdf r wilt see, tlw «aly nicely ia this opwrMtoR ; but dtis i* 
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'80 essential^ that the alighteet deviation will defeat the purpose. 
In this sort of grafting, the stock on wbieh you graft is generally 
strong enough to hold the scion close enough within its cleft with* 
out the aid of binding, and then it is better not to bind ; but, as it 
is also necessary to prevent air circulating within the wounded 
parts both of the stock and the scion, use grafting-clay to cover 
them over so as effectually to exclude that air, and cover the clay 
with a piece of coarse canvassj wetting it first, and then binding it 
on securely. In this way, the stock being strong, you may insert 
several scions on the same head, by making several diflferent clefts, 
and putting one scion in each ; but this can only be to ensure your 
having two to succeed,' for, if all the scions that you can put upon 
one head take, you must choose the two most eligible, and sacri* 
fice the rest, as more than two leading limbs from such head ought 
not to be encouraged. The season for performing this sort of 
grafting, and the mode of preparing the scion, and the future 
treatment of the tree, are precisely the samq as in Tongue gra^ng. 

212. I have metioned an application of clay to be used in 
grafting ; but it may be as well here to give some particular in- 
structions as to preparing this, before I end this article on graft* 
ing. The object being to put something round the wounded part 
of the stock and the scion that shall exclude water and air, it is 
necessary, of course, that the application be adhesive and close. 
Pure yellow or blue clay is both, if you beat it well with a good 
stout stick, now-and-then pouring on a little water to make it 
work. Get it, in this way, to be perfectly pliable in the hand. 
Beat it upon a hard stone, or a boarded floor, or a brick floor 
swept clean first ; but beat it again and again, returning to it for 
two or three days, and taking a spell each day. If you suflfer it to 
remain hard, besides the danger of unsettling the scion in squeezing 
round it this untractable mass, it cracks, the very first hot day, and 
is utterly useless. Let it, therefore, be so loose that the man who 
follows the grafter to put it on, can take oif a piece and readily 
flatten it out into a kind of pancake, an inch or so thick, and 
Mrrap it, without any exertion on his part, or any resistance on the 
part of the plant, round the grafted tr^. Then he should sprinkle 
a little wood-ashes over the whole to dry it, and prevent its 
cracking from the heat of the sun. 

213. BUDDING is performed for precisely the same purpose 
as grafting, and, like grafting^ it is performed in many- different 
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wya; but I shall onljr notice the moat obiuI, and, u long expe- 
rience has ascertained, the best, method : namely, that T budding, 
M cidled from the form of the two cuts that are made in the bark 
of the stock to receive the bud {pi. 5, fig. I) ; or Meld budding, 
as it is sometimes called, from the fonn of the piece of bark on 
which the bud is seated (pi. 5, fig. 2), assuming the shape of a 
shield when it is prepared to be inserted within the T cut in the 
stock. The onlj'- solid diffeteo'ce between budding and grafting is 
PLATE 5. 
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this, that, whereas, in grafting, you insert on the stock a branch 
already produced, in budding, you insert only the bvd. I shall 
proceed, in treating of this mntter, in the same way that I did in 
the preceding article ; namely, as to the Beaton proper for bud^ng, 
the chooring and preparir^ of the bud, the operation of budding, 
and the future treatment of the plant budded. 

214. The teaton for budding is, generally, from the latter end 
of July to the latter end of August, the criterions being a plump 
appearance of the bud formed on the spring shoot of the same 
year, seated in the angle of a leaf; and a readiness in the bark of 
the stock to separate from the wood. 

215, In ehooting and preparing the bud, fix on one seated at 
about the middle of a healthy shoot of the Midsummer growth. 
These are, generally speaking, most inclined to fruitfulness. 
Choose a cloudy day, if you hare a choice of days at this season, 
and, if not, perform your work early in the morning, or in the 
evening. The time being proper, you sever the branch on which 
you find buds to your liking. Take this with you to the stock 
that yon are going to bud. Holding the branch in your left-hand, 
the largest end downward, make a sloping cut from about an inch 
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9mi a hM Motr the bod, to abovt aa iaeh sbovef it, saffBmg year 
ktiffe to ga through the bark and ahotit half way mio the fraod^ 
eaUing oat wood and all. This keeping of the wi»od preTenU the 
bud aad ils bark from drying while you are prpparhi^ the inekada 
n tbfe stock ; and, if you wieh to carry bud» of scarce aorts to aa? 
dietance, yoo may do 90 safely by pottmg thek endst in water or ia 
damp mcKe, bat it i» always safer, as ireli in grafting as in biiddia|;) 
t# perform the operation with as iqucb expedition as possible^ bat 
particularly it is so in budding. 

216. Operation of badding. Cut off the leaf under which the 
bud is sealed, but leave its foot-stalk [^pU ^yfig. 2, a), and, by this, 
hold it between your lips, whikf^ with your budding-kni At, you cut 
two straight lines in the stock at the place where you wisfa to insert 
the bud, afid this shoaid be at a place wli«»e the bark h smooth, 
free from ai^r bruises or knots, and on the side ratli*6r from the 
mid-day smi. Of these lines, let the first be horfaso^&l {pL 5, 
fig. 1, a), and let the next be longitudinal, beginning at the ijkiddle 
of the first cut, and coming downward {pL 5, fig» \jb). Let 
them, in short, describe the two principal bars of the RoHian letter 
T« You have now to tdse out from the bark on which your bud 
iS) the piece of wood oa which the bark is^ and which has served 
you up to this time, to preserve the bark and bud from drying and 
shrinking. But this is a nice matter. J a doing it, you must be 
careful not to endanger the root, as it is called^ of the bud, becauso 
in that is its existence. The bark (if tlie season be proper for 
budding) will easily detach itself from this piece of wood, but stiU 
it reqiHres very careful handling to get it out without endangering 
the root of the biuL Hold the bud upon your fore^finger, and keep 
your thumb on the wood opposite; then, with the fore«finger and 
thumb of the otlier hand, bend backward and forward the lowec 
end of the shield, and thus coax the wood to disengage itself from 
the bark ; and when you find it decidedly doing so, remove your 
thumb from it^ and the wliole piece of wood will come out,; leaving 
you nothing but a piece of bark of about two a^d a half inches 
long^ with a bud and foot*stalk of a leaf on it. If the root of the 
bad be carried away with the piece of wood, yo« will pereeive ft 
mM cavity where it ought to be. In this case, throw away tha 
bud and try aaother, 

217« Having succeeded in a second attempt^now open the twa 
aides 1^ the longitadinal bar of the T> with the ivory haft of your 
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ttlcarljr down to the wood^ for tiM inside of the piece of berk be- 

long^iog to Uie bed mast be {daeed directly ag;Mn&t this* Havinip 

opened these sideB wide eeough to receive the longest end of bat ky 

iesert it nicdjr r taking especial eare that its inner mde lie JkUljf 

agaimt the wood of the stock. Then cut the upper end of tbe^bark 

oflf so that its edge shall meet precisely the edge of the horizontal 

bar of the T {pLSjfiff. 1, a). With your fit^r and thumbs 

briag the Mo skies of the longitudinal bar over the bio^ of die 

bed, or father the shield, and, with a piece of well^soaked matting, 

begin an meh beknr this bar, and bind firmly all the way up to a«. 

iaeh above the horizontal bar, taking good care to leave the bud 

peeping out. Bind in soeh a way as to exchtde the air^ for that is 

the iittent of binding in this case. Tie your piece of matting on 

first, and then wind it round and rotmd the stock as yoa wenid a* 

ribboB, takiag eare not to tiviit the matdng. Wind it ihwlpf oimI 

every time you have gone completely ronad^ give a gentle potl to^ 

nakeitfirM. 

216^ Futwre treatmmt.'^ln a fortnight's time from the operas* 
tion, yom will discover whether the bud have taken^ by its roend^ 
oesi and healthy look | amt, m a fortnight after that, loosen thci 
hmdage to allow the wiiole plant to swell; and, hi about five 
weeks from the time of budding, take away the bandage alt<^ether«« 
In this state the plant passes the winter, a«id, just as the sap begins 
to he in motioii, in the following spring, you head down the stock 
at about half ad inch above the bud, beginning behind ift, and 
making a ehiping cut upward to end above its point. Some gar- 
deners leave a piece of the stock about six inches long for the first 
year, in order to tie the first summer's shoot to it, to prevent ite 
being broken off by the wind. This may be well, when the plant 
is exposed to high winds, but, even then, if yon see danger, yott 
may tie a short stick on to the top part of the stock, and to this tie 
the young shoot, and then the sap all goes into the shoots firom ther 
bud, instead of being divided between it and the nix inches of 
stock left in tlie otlier way* 

219. There are some advantages that budckag^ has over ffrmftm 
inffy and these I think it right to mention* In the first phMc, uni-« 
versal eiqierience has proved, that certmn trees succeed very much 
better when budded tifan the same trees do when grafted : such 
»e the peaeh, nectarine, apricot^ phmiy and ehervy 3 infced^ the 
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rule is, that all stone fruits do better budded than grafted. Tliat 
they are, when budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar to 
stone fruits, and often very pernicious to them. You may also, by 
budding, put two or more branches upon a stock that would be too 
weak to take so many grafts; and you may bud in /t»/y when 
grafting has failed in March and April. The disadvantage of 
budding is, that the trees are rendered one year later in coming 
into bearing than when you graft. 

220. PLANTING.— Under the heads of the several trees in the 
list which will follow hereafter, directions will be given ^vith regard 
to the age, the size, and other circumstances which will be found 
to vary according to the several purposes and situations for which 
the trees are intended. I shall here, therefore, confine myself 
merely to the act of planting ; that is to say, the manner of re- 
moving a young tree from one spot and placing it in another ; the 
rules here being applicable to all trees. The first thing to be 
observed is, that, though trees will grow if kept out of the ground 
for a considerable time, they ought to be kept in that state as short 
a time as possible, and, during even that short time, the roots 
ought to be exposed as little as possible to the sun and wind. The 
taking up of a young tree ought to be performed with the greatest 
possible care, especially if it have stood in the place whence 
it is taken for more than one year. And here let me stop for a 
minute in order to re-impress upon the mind of the reader the 
importance of the observation which 1 made in paragraph 206. 
After having read that paragraph again, the reader will please to 
observe, that all long roots must be pruned off to within at most 
four or five inches of the stem of the tree ; and that, if the tree 
have stood too long in its place before its final removal, this loss 
of root will render it absolutely necessary to cut off the upper part 
of the tree very near to the ground ; and even after that, will make 
it very slow to re-enter upon vigorous growth. If, therefore, you 
be not ready f&p the transplanting of your trees, at the time when 
they might be transplanted, rather than let them stand to get these 
long roots, take them up in the fall of the year, give the roots and 
heads a pruning, and plant them again, so that you may not expe- 
rience the great check at the final transplanting. 

221. I return now to the taking up of the tree, which ought to 
be done without tearing any of the roots, and which is not done 
without such tearing one time out of twenty. You ought to dig 
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some earth away a little distance all round the tree to a consi* 
derable depth, and nearly let it tumble down of itself; for if you 
pull you break a root ; and if that root be large, and break off near 
the stem of the tree, the tree will have a bad root, and will never 
grow finely. Having taken the tree fairly out of the ground, you 
begin by pruning the root. All the larger shoots of the roots you 
cut off to within six inches of the stem, and you take entirely out 
all the hairy fibres ; for they never grow again, and they are apt to 
mould and to keep the earth from closely touching the roots out of 
which the new shoots are to come. Having pruned the root, you 
proceed to plant the tree. The hole must be much deeper and 
wider than is required for the mere reception of the root. The 
earth ought to be broken very finely at the bottom of the hole. 
When that is done, the root of the tree ought to be. placed upon it 
in such a manner as for the tree to stand about an inch higher 
above the ground than it stood before it was removed. If the tree 
be to be placed against a wall, the head should lean gently against 
the wall, and the bottom of the trunk about eight or ten inches 
from it : if the tree be to be planted in the open ground, the trunk 
should be held perfectly upright : while thus held, very fine earth 
should be put upon the roots : if it were sifted, so much the 
better : the tree should be joggled or shaken a little, to cause the 
earth to go down in and amongst the roots and fill up all the 
cavities, so that the fine earth may touch the roots, and lie closely 
round them in every part. If you tumble in the rough earth, which 
would leave part of the roots untouched, the parts so untouched 
will mould, will perish, or become cankered. When the roots are 
all covered with very fine earth, you may fill up the hole with the 
earth that has come out of it, only taking care to break it very fine. 
Before you have put in quite all the earth, give a gentle tread all 
round the tree with your foot, treading first at a foot distance from 
the tree, and approaching all round to within three or four inches ; 
then put the rest of the earth over the treading, and leave the 
surface round the treading in the form of a dish. 

222. If you plant late in the spring, lay a little short litter into 
the dish, and give the tree a watering occasionally until the 
month of July, unless the weather obviously render such operation 
unnecessary. I am particularly anxious that the reader should 
attend to this part of my instructions ; for, nine times out of ten, 
when failure takes place^ careless planting is the cause. If you 
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par chmse trees^ you fthMid look well at the rooto $ and, if tfiejr be 
v«ry large, or at all torn, it is much better to ffing the ttees aivay 
than to plant them ; for what are a few shillings, or even a few 
pounds, when compared wtth the lots of years, in providing your- 
aeif with fruit ? 



TRAINING AND PRUNING. 

228. TRAimNG and pruning go together : they are two parts 
of the same act, because you lay the branch In its proper place at 
the same time that you cut it. They are, therefore, inseparable 
as matters to be treated of. There are, however, diiFerent sorts 
of traJAing t one against walls or pails, or agsunst a house ; and 
the trees thus situated are called waU-trees, After these, come 
espaUers and dwarf trees in various shapes for a garden. These 
will be spoken of by and by ; and, at last, I sball speak of the 
planting of standard trees for an orchard* The main principles 
of pruning are the same in all cases : the objects are, to render 
tnecs jMroduetive^ to preserve their health, and to keep tJiem in 
regular and convenient form ; for, in tfab ease, as well as in 
almost every other, thet^i natwe does a great deal^ she will net 
fb all : slie will not do every thing; she must be and will be 
assisted ; and eertatnly the management of ffuit*trees Rwy be 
oonsideved as ^smt of the principal parts of the art of gardening. 

21^4. I sball BOW give instructions for the priming oC peaeh 
trees placed against walls. If I were to stop at every particttlar 
part of the instructions, in order to point out the dtfibrenee be>* 
tween the pntniog of a peach tree and that of the aprieot and 
otlier trees, the mmd of the reader would be bewildered : there* 
foi«, 1 shall keep the peach tree solely in my eye while giving these 
instnictions ; and, as this head of training and pruning will imme* 
dtately be foUoi^d by an Alphabetical List of Frttits^ the reader 
will find, under the name of each fruit, sudi remaii(s as ase 
eequired to point out to him in what respect he is to diiFer in his 
training and pruning from the rules laid down in the case of the 
peach. He will, therefore, please to observe, that, in the instroc* 
tioiis which 1 am now about to give, I have the peadi tree srieljr in 
my eye. 

225« Tittitting and pfaiiii^ tnfolve so many dreumataMest 
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iQch a great vaxktey of cAjtetB snd ef oparataoM, tiiat to giine 
nimite iBBtnictiom upon tke uA^tet abtoliitdy demand a great 
ipaee ; aad, afta* all, it is fortunate, wheii mechanieat opcratiocM 
ife to be dmcribed by words ; it is extremely fortuaate, if tho 
writer make himself clearly uiidofstood ; and, indeed, it is hnpos^ 
ubte &r him to do it nniess he have the best atimUton of tbs 
reada* : it is not a dear stateineut of a fact | it is not a mere 
afiriBation or negation, that is required lief e ; aor is it in the coa« 
struction of an argument and the drawing of a conclusion : here 
we have to describe inttumerabie miaute acts to be performed with 
the faaivls. mid the fingciB ; aad^ i have aiwai^s foimd, that to ba 
iateUi§^bl9, in tiicb a case, is the most diffioilt thing that ono 
mf eriemms in the qee ol words. Hence it k that this is 
bvdiy e«ef atteofited without the amistaBee of ^a«iag% or of 
mmetUiig that tMcbes tlwough the chaRnal of die ajrek I 
shall do my best to make myself dewely muietslood) and, if I 
hanr Ike strict atteKHom ol the reader, I fasnre little donbt of sue- 
osM. i dmil fifst offrr some preliminary obeerfaiians^ and to 
these I mfjaeetthe reader's extraordinary attention. 

22fti. The ttase, m rather times, of pruning, are emnmon to rdt 
bait tv«ss« Hhe, wisher pruning is performed in February, Maneh^ 
sad. Ap«l, heginmng leith the. eadiiestsorts of trees (with reforeoee 
ts their bloofning) ami aading with the latest^ forming this series i 
i^ricot, peacliy plum, pear, eherry, apple. Quinces ami median 
idlbe spoken of sufficiently OMler the names of tlmee tmes, as will 
gooseberries, cmrants, and raspberries. It nuy be matter of in* 
difibr/snce^ perhaps,, whi^ber the winter pnii^g of the abo«e«men* 
tiaacd tnees take place in onoof the afore -meatieaed months or 
the oAer % but three things are to he obserred in the case of all 
tmsf that pronijag onght not to be done during the time of 
Imvermg | and that the sammer pruning ought not to he done 
t31 after the fruit has attained a eonsiderable siae$ that it is 
ssBsntiai ajwi^ts to prune with a very slmrp knife $ timt the cot 
ought to be from below, upwards, beginning behind. % hoA^ am) 
iiMiifig mrar Ha ofNeniAgv tak^g good eare not to hart jl. A 
mbUsbing piunrngtlinifep a thing nmde of bad stuff,, or in- bad 
shapr^ will spoil any set of trees in the moild* The best pnining 
knives tkat I have ever seen an; mmde by Mv« RicharMon ol 
Keasingtoo, and Mr. JioLiUBS of Derby. 

227« Preliminary observations. First : The sapof tn^es alittaye 
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mounts perpendicularly from the [root to the top, flowing through 
the straight branches, and producing wood instead of fruit. There" 
fore, when you wish to restore equality between two branches, of 
which one is more weak than the other, bend the more vigorous 
one down a little and raise the weak one, which will soon overtake 
it. Also, when you wish a tree to furnish well at bottom, you must 
prevent the sap mounting to the head, by inclining the upper 
branches downwards and pruning them long, and, if necessary, 
by means of the annulary incision. 

228. Second : The less the sap has of direct channels ; the less 
it can freely circulate between the bark, the more it will produce 
of side branches and fruit-buds. Thus it is, perhaps, that the 
graft and the annulary incision, by stopping the progress of the 
sap, augment the quantity and improve the quality of the fruit. 
So, when a tree runs to wood, beiid the branches downwards ; stop 
the sap, and force it to produce fruit. 

229. Third : The sap flies more strongly into a shortened branch 
than into a long one, and the more the branch is shortened, with 
the more force will the sap be drawn to it. Therefore, when one 
part of a tree becomes less strong than the other, prune it 
shorter, so (that the sap may go there in greater abundance and 
reinforce the weakened part.. This shows, too, that, to have fruit, 
you should prune long ; and short, to have wood. For instance, 
if you cut a branch so as to leave but two or three buds, you will have 
nothing but strong wood ; but cut ofif in the middle, the extremity 
will then furnish wood, the middle spurs, and the lower end, fruit- 
shoots ; so also, prune not at all; and incline horizontally, and 
you will have nothing but blossom-buds. From these premises, 
it may be concluded, that, when you have a branch given to bear, 
instead of pruning it long, as is the practice with most gardeners, 
it should be pruned short to produce an influx of sap sufficient 
to nourish and perfect the fruit ; and that the vigorous wood- 
shoots, which the French call gourmands^ or gluttons^ should be 
pruned long. 

230. Fourth : If you cut a branch completely off, the sap goes 
to the neighlK)uring branches and shoots. When a branch, there* 
fore, becomes diseased and is difficult to cure, sacrifice it without 
hesitation. The neighbouring branches will soon replace it, and, 
perhaps, in less time than it would have taken in the cure^ if that 
had been possible* 
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231* Fifth : Every shoot which has been topped or dis -budded, 
throws outy from superabundance of sap, a quantity of shoots and 
fruit-buds. So, if by means of bending you cannot prevent a 
branch throwing out wood, top it and pinch off the side buds 
when they are bursting, and it will tend to fruit. 

232. Sixth r The duration and the strength of a tree depend 
upon an equality existing constantly between its head and its 
roots, as well as between the diiferent parts of its head. You 
should never, therefore, cut back a tree to its main limbs or to its 
trunk, unless there be a corresponding deficiency in the roots 
either from old age or from accident. This proves the necessity 
of pruning, very short- on transplanting. If one part of the 
branches, by strong growth, take the sap destined for the other 
part, these decline rapidly, and finish by complete decay, in 
Mfhich they do not fail to involve the whole tree. 

233. Seventh: The more a tree is forced into bearing, the 
more it is exhausted ; but the more it is suffered to put forth wood, 
the .» more vigorous it is. This principle proves that we should 
never suffer a tree to become overloackd with fruitrbranches, be- 
cause we expose ourselves to lose it altogether in a few years, or, 
at least, to see it barren for one> two, or even three, years. But 
'an intelligent gardener will always take care to provide an even 
quantity of branches both for wood and fruit ; and the result will 
be that he will have a greater quantity of » fruit, and of finer 
quality, and that he^ may rest assured of this annually without 
injuring the tree or shortening its duration. 

234. These principles are applicable to all fruit-trees, but there 
is another which applies more particularly to the stone-fruits, and^ 
of these, mostly to the peach-tree. 

235. Eighth: The fruit-buds, particularly of stone-fruits, to 
form and bring to maturity their fruit, should be accompanied by 
shoot-buds, which draw the sap towards them. Every fruit-branck 
which has not these dries up and dies without bearing. It often 
happens that the severity of the winter destroys the shoot>buds 
which are coming alongside the fruit-buds ; and those who prune 
before this can be discovered, stand the chance of leaving. fruit- 
jl>ranches without wood-buds, and consequently, of seeing these 
die as > soon as they have flowered. Every fruit^branch which 
has, at its extremity, nothing but a Wood-bud, 'should be 
short^ned^ iinlesa you wbh to preserve it for a wood-branch ', but 
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db thi^ c)i)y In a easi^ of necessity, tktause it Will al^aj^ tethain 
^tierile belot^. 

238. Belt^feen the stone-fruit^ and thfe pip-fniits, tlii^i-e Is k 
great deal of difference in the manner of beariiig. The latter be^r 
on little branches of from two to three inches long, balled spiirs. 
These are two or ihree years in forming, and they generally cbme 
ti))On bth'et- Stnall bbnch'es. Tlie first }i?ar, A ^piir has three leavei, 
ihi setbhd, fiVe, and the third, seVeh. The ston6-fhiiti, ILs thk 
pfeach for in^tanc*, bear their fruit oh branchfe^ of ottb year's 
grd^tb, \i;K\ch should, thei-rfore, b^ shortened at evfery winter 
jjrurting. The friiit-blldfe of these kst are easily rfecbghlSed. ThfeV 
ktfe i-bund and ruddy, and garill^hed ^ith a cotton ehVtlbp^ ; 
%vherea^ the tvood-buds ire, on th6 cotttriiryi long and of i ^reeh 
'cblbdh 

237. Any fornl may b^ given to i tree, so thdt it b^ kwiieSi to 
ltd nftturfe, to the aspebt, and to the sbil. Poi iiistanc'e, tht fettff- 
ir&i is placed iBat dgaiiist a wall Well '(^kjDOSed tb iht iUh ; thfe 
-kspaiier, pprdihi^. hnih, atid Hh^ trc*i, |;eHferaIljr grafted bh 
stockis which ylfeld but little sap, are plated ift ihi Bordeiri* df ttii 
gdfd^ii, kiid ptbdUcre littte ^hade, and req\lirfe a lesS dee}) s'oil Ihaii 
the standard or half-Staridard. TR^ ^t'Oclis oh *^hi€b it i% pVbptt 
to g^afttbesfe trees Witt b6 rnentibned ih the Hrtitles treatiH^ of 
tlv6 |)artlfeulai- ihkhagem^iit bf ^ach. 

tSS. the Ficliich method of pruhing, fts fJractised at koti^ 
trtuil, is the best fbr thfe peach-tree. And, M tli^ fTedch-tf^ 
is the most delicate, and thfe hibst difficult lb ihAnage*, I tHH 
'takfe ft as thfe wrddfelbf 4 good forth, ^nd t sh^tl rfefer to thiS ilHi- 
tlfe in Speaking of other trained trees, VVhicb onj|1it all to t^e priiiieii 
in the same manner, with the hWpii eifeepti ns of keet>1hg \hi 
truft-bt&Ehchts of the piji-fi-utt^ a Ibiiger time, becdtfse thfey do hot 
tfeat till kborit the second Or x\\\tA year, though they kst ihii'cll 
tonget; and bf Ifeavlng bri the^fe branchbs ftVlrtt Wobd-btids, bfe: 
fcaiise they are nbt wanted for siich bonstant siiccessioti. Hiesie 
'differenced will be treated of in the articles 6h feach partfcutfir-^ari 
bffftiit. 

S99- Thfe w^obd-branches bf the Jierich-tfefe hre fehb\#h t)y tlieh* 
Vigour, by their tliickness, fetiual to; If not 8tir[)afe*!hg, thfti UFthli 
mtie-finger ; Vy their length of frbhi ihi'fee to sik fe*t, ^rid hf \h^\i 
bark, which is grCy frtom the first year. The fn«t-branfcbe^ at 
inost tiot larger than k largie quifi, afi'e from *ix ftichti* tti tiro flWt 
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Idii^^ tlitrirbafk !i t«ry ifiibofh^ ffe^ on th^ side toWartft) the 
wkllj huA fed on the i^ide towards the stih. iSdm^timed the flowe)^- 
blos^onls are fass^MnUed ih cluiiterd routid a «hbrt shobt, or i^puf bf 
one br tivo inehes tortg, with a wobd^bud lit th<^ end duflSciebt tb 
iiViW the feajj whfch ts necessdry to nourish thfe frnit. 

240. First Kedr-^Suppose the young tree jilaeed against a wall, 
the first shoot of the graft never having been pruned. Cut it off 
at six or eight inches above the place where it was grafted, as at 
a in the figure^ and then, when it has sent out its shoots, nail 

PLATE 6. 




tbem, after haiviog taken ^ff nil that come before or behind* h ia 
a general rule never to leave any shoots but such as come at the 
sides of the branches* Choosey amongst your young shoots^ (wo 
of equal vigour, oi}e on each side, by which means to form your 
two principal branches that are always to remain ; and, having 
done this, cut oflf all the rest. If one of them become longer or 
more vigorous than the other, incline it downwards to suffer the 
other to gain tli« advantage. . If one of the two {Sierish, train the 
other straight again, |)nine it precisely .as you did the graft, and 
procure other two branictnes from it. The only mischief is, that 
your tree is "thus fhrdt^ back a yei*. When you-iiail up the two 
main, or mother, branches, extend them so as to form a very wide 
letter V (say an angle of ninety degrees), but being cautious never, 
on any account or at Sliy age, to bend or arch them, or assuredly 
the secondary branches run off with all the sap, and your tree is 
deformed. 

M 2 
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241. Second Yetnr^Do not atlempt more than to procure 
a lower Becondary branch and to lengthen the mother-branch. 
Therefore prune close to the old shoot (a a), that is at two 
buds from it, and of these two buds, the end one must be an 
upper one, to prolong the mother-branch, and the under one will 
throw out the lower secondary branch. Nail, and that is all. 

PLATE 7. 




242. Third y!?ar— *This year you must procure an upper 
secondary branch, fruit-branches on the lower secondary 
branch, and again a lengthening of the mother-branch. For these 
purposes prune them other-branch at two buds again, {a a) but 
let both buds be on the upper side of the branch, the end one to 
carry on the mother-branch, and the other to form the upper 
secondary branch. If two successive buds should not be 
found thus placed, prune them at three buds from the last 
year's wood, but, in this case, rub off the intermediate bud which 
will be on the under side. To obtain lateral branches from the 
lower secondary branch, prune it in the same manner (6 b). 

PLATE 8. 
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t4*. fbMrth Ktfsr-— Lengthen the mother-hnuwhi "od get m 
secmd lower seeoDdiiy bruich. 

PLATE 9. 




. 244. F^k Year — Suae opention j but get a second upper 
■econduy branch' 

245. kiglk Year — Suse opention. Third lowei Beooodtty 
bnneh ; and, il the tree have been taken care of, and its form 
hmn not boMi aacrificed to a too great eagenuw . to get fruit 
. qiiicldjr, the peach-tree is formed. Having all the requisitei, thitt 
is to uy, health in its nature, a good aspect, and suitable land, it 
ought to extend to between twelve and twenty feet in length, eight 
in height over the rarface of the wall, and to resemble the figure 



24fi. All trees wU) not so readily assume this form ; therefore I 
will anticipate a, few cases, and point out the means of remedyuig 
t^ ^il. Thoiu;h A gardener^ thoroughly embiKd with these piiit- 



error, ^ . 

247* If the upper secoudfiry brs^iches, favoured by their more 
perpendicular position, flourish at the expense of the mother* 
branch, incline them downward, even, if necessary, to touch the 
mother-branch, to re-establish the equality. And you may also 
leave some fruit-buds to slacken the^p ; and, at the time of mul- 
ing, shorten the mother-branch at a Sitrong wood- bud, whilst you 
take care to prune ^t i ^e&k one on the branc{i or branches that 
you have lowered. In order that |)oth the sides of the tree may be 
alike, the corresponding secondary branches, both upper and under, 
should be pruned at buds of the same vigour and at the same 
Jitight. ^e eame with regard to tbe molber-brtiicb?|> . 

248. The secondary branches ought to be sepomtt fMlli^ f§ 
aMow <^- nattiiig the fruit-btaiuihes that they throw out,, aay ahput 
two feet $ but it ouj^t not to be more, becaute a well'-txitiMd Us! 
ooghl verer to kave any apace Taoant In a taae coaipItt«i]r 
formed^ the wood-branehee are prvoed at the point wfa^ca ibigr 
begin to diminish in size* But thi§ is not a univenal nde^ far a 
ieriile tsee ahotild be pruned sliaiter to give it staengtji, ami a 
yottttg and vigoroua tree diould be prmied moeh longer* In ftuitr 
branches, too, prune according to the greater or less degree of fi- 
gour apparent in them. Those branches, the eyes of which are 

' aipcapipaiiied ^y a Wood-bud, may be shortened to kn^ or/b^r ey^s; 
lull the f h^rt branches^ or spurs having clusters pf eye^^ should not 
be prune^ at all if they have a wood-bud at the ^:ictreRuty, Both, 
liQifttver^ f bould be cut cleap oiF if the wood-buds perish, 9% they 
i|rou}d 1)^ !4^nie. Whf n two branches fpnn a fprky cut out the 

. naost leet^e. As tbe fruit-branches bear but oiiee^ it is indiapenT 
wblethat they be renewed every year ; and do not, a^ very iinskil- 

"* Ailj^r^i^^ i^9 pfuii^ very long and aufFer the bud at the extre- 
iiriqr to fer|i)«h tt^ new fruit-branch ; for it inevitably reaultafrom 
thii, that .tbjs branc)), besides being ^eak fcojn ime enid t|> the other, 
will be perfe^y barren below the las|: year's abpot, and will end by 
dying at the end «f two or thu^ years, duriiig which time it will 
have furnished nothing but thin, long, disproportionate and unpro« 
ductive twigs ; but^ by ehortening every year the branch that has 
%orne, and replacing it by one ^ its own lower bnds, you have 
every year ^good and vigorous wood, and placed as near «a po8M«- 
Ue to tfie respective •wood-branches. ^Yih ihoitening shooM te 
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: 249^ SpiR>« p#^iQf)» (r^ii) tMr ir^fss in what i^ 9ft)M tbt J^ 

will Ji«w thc?!^ ^ fflur w f?v«p ftv^ Qf mi bwt, for amt^rt 

f?iH'« lafefe I hw« given a ip^pim^n of 9 Uee tcaii^t^ n^r^ly in 
tbe ff«ueh Miift% h^mm two '>f»achf}| ihat mi^t b§W 

))ftf^i «iirri# 01^ tp form t^w trsfi i» the fan M\kmf 
fi^ft€^4mt »f th€if nipth^iirbrapebes aF« num^rpii^, tl^ty ^ 

iBf^srt mn wore pr M. Th# princiipli^ ^ »^ ^ <ls«»lfi 

Ifpin tha #|}g)e of ui«e^y dtg^eoa, or pgbf-Wgk% WftW LhW 

if fifcfHffary fer tN wling »« «^f tN ftui^br^ncM *i?|«ffM« 

thftrtbrwpbef, way ba jiqwwnN, miji ^^t wio^ in^\v^ii> 
Wim y^M have tju^^ pr fiva iwibf^frbraRcbfiSf *rwi| iJw 
Wfl^4 m<» vpf^bt* In Qlbqr r«ip#p^ prM9MI lhfi|« IHHt^flifr. 
branches as the French do those k la Montreuil ; f i^pfip^iqg tb^lt 

as fh^y fiir8>ib wfii^^^ tbisy ^Hpiild b« Ri^«iiff4 mii<4i Mw^ ftwring 

iIhi ^wq fff (biWP fir^t yf^«^ 

, 2^Q. Skmm^ FPm^ ^\m» w«^^» Pftrtif «}#4f ^» ^ w^ 

Ihf J»lwe, tf p*j qf if b^f^ tp 4^i|b ti|p i»Wpct pf P?iwi»5: ^hfi 

«pcr&M«fl fe g€Pf»lly B8rfftW«fl i» ^^P WW»h ^f Mw> W^ep IJhi 

WHiW »b<)pM§rf pptniprp ti\^^ i^qpi ^gbl to rfH^ if^ai Iqiy^ 

to t**i J^wyl* b^^^^.^ le^^ j^iw^f^ms ^ tbp^ tH »p» 4st»wi«»t 
tp im¥p> tp rin i» HRi^b i Br^»ll|g.kMif?. All ifbf ^pm t^fi%wm 

t^ie tba( ym Ipfiv^ at M^ iidp§ jvillprpfif by it- Rfcpjjjjffc 
iNnyi fbut tlie shpqj fQ^ §#vf fqr ^ irQqd:brappb shwld b* 

bf l^f ^y a^^l VigprpHf ; ffpd if (bft APe bs^ ^^a4 tq y«^ I^FpgM 
^ tp }ftp»l»ry bP Wt 3ft, i^jpl il: aiwl fi¥ PH » IpHear wi \^i^t\^m^ 
Wi»W tfef ff«i* k ?^b #11 tb# jhopt? pFpcgff^iq^ ffon) ||ip.b|gwiiHFi 
teW^b^i^ *P*»W bf lEewpvi^d, wUb tb<^ p»c«ptip||.iOf fbpsft WPgb-s. 
•toPfHW P»*S wbicb tpnd to nouciili |b^ Umt by 4f%wiW tll« il«9» 
to it^ and of those that have been fixed on for the purpose of f^§i^, 

?«#8g ^bp Vh^h brf ttfiib. Sj^qviA »H tbfi blwpn*^ «C ^ br«Rpb 
bp ^|r1p» PPf it off^ leaviog only one pr twq l)Hds, r «^ 

8£j ) • NAILING is aUq an e^s^tUl piiH pf training. It |a pi^^s 

fqiupfd 9$ci^, (br piHipirig^ bo(b of Mriptef iwd s»m»)i^, Daly (iwit 
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Hi the latter, it is n#t dene till the shoots are strong enough to. 
bear the constraint without danger of breaking. It may be mtXi 
deferred, especially in old trees, till the ononth of Jnly, or even 
Aagust ; or ijetter still never to do it till the trees are found to 
require it. - The olffect is to keep the branches in their proper and 
assigned position, and ii is done (when there is no treifis against 
the. wall) by means of shreds, and nails driven into t4ie wall, by 
which the branches are supported. When there is a trelKs, you 
fie with matting. To nail well, you must ^ bend the shoots and 
branches without effort, without making, sharp angles, and yet 
make them stretch to their 'utmost in the form of a wide V. * So 
manage it that each branch and its shoots shall assume the form 
of the tree ; so that every part of the tree be furnished, the mid- 
dle, the sides, and the upper and lower parts ; and so that all the 
ramifications of the tree be spaced, according to their size, with* 
out confusion or entanglement, and that the eye may follow them 
with distinctness. ^ » 

252. Before I conclude my instructions relative to the pruning 
of the peach against the wall, let me speak of an operation which 
is not probably of modern invention, and which is applicable to 
all' fruit-trees : it is called the annulary tuetnon, or operation of 
ringing, which, is the cutting: out of a narrowish strip of bark all 
found the . collar of a tree, or round one of its branches only. It 
May be done with any sharp instrument. The annulary .incisbn 
is performed a few days before the blossoming of a fruit-tree, and,' 
by retarding the flow of' sap, causes it to tend to fruity but fine 
flroit obtained in this manner weakens the tree or the bianch^on 
which it^is borne; and according as the plant is more or less 
strong and the operation is renewed more or less often, it- is suie 
lo perish. ' This operation may be performed on plants or parts of 
]liants of which the too vigorous sap thwarts the plans of the gar«» 
deserin the training of his trees ; but let him consider it only as a* 
remedy against sufierabounding sapj let* him be cautious in the use 
of it even then, and let him never cut a wider piece out than wXt 
dose again in the same summer, whith would be about half an 
inch. 

2S8. Having now done with the walKtree training and pruning, 
with the exception of whnt is to be said as peculiarly applicable' to 
<tek sort' of- trep, the rules. for pruning r.nd training which* diifer 
from those for the pearii^ and which additional .observations are, 
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as I before obsenred, to come under the names of the diffinent. trees 
^pecthrely, I shall proceed to speak of the mode of managing' 
Aose fmit-trees which are not placed against a wall. There are 
divers modes of training, the pyramid^ the goblet j the buih^ the 
half'Siandardy the arching^ and, which is the great metliod of 
all, eQ9a/ter, after which will come the instructions for rearing of 
standards for the orchard. I shall give my reasons for preferring' 
the old-fashioned espalier to every other species of training of trees 
not against a wall, and also my reasons for wholly excluding^ all 
standards from the garden. I think all the other methods, except 
the espalier, of training fruit-trees (for agarden) very bad ? I have 
never seen them attended with success, to say nothing of the irre- 
gularity of their appearance, and the various inconveniences which ^ 
attend them. Nevertheless, I will mention tfaemhere one by one, 
that the reader may, if he choose, make use of them. 

254. PYRAMID FORM. The first year, prune the graft at 
5 or 6 inches from the bottom, saving 3 or 4 eyes to form lateral 
branches and to carry up the stem ; but these first lateral branches 
are essential, for they will fitrnish the requisite abundance of wood 
bdow,' which, when the tree has obtained a certain height, cannot 
be obtained, and yet which is absolutely necessary to the beauty 
as well as utility of the pyramid. Suffer no other shoots this year, 
than from the 3 or 4 buds mentioned above. Stop the upright 
stem every year v^en it has shot to the length of 12 or 18 inches, 
and this will force it to send out every year a set of lateral shoots,^ 
and of these you make your election of d or 4 to save. At the 
praning time, shorten the lateml* branches more or less accoiVing 
to the vigour of the tree and the just distribution of sap anongst 
all the.branehes. If you wish to raise a branch, prune at an uppe^ 
bud ; and at a lower bud to lower sl branch. If you wish to cause 
a branch to tend to the right or the left, choose a bud bituatedoa 
the right or the left side to prune at. In either c&se to prevent: 
the branch going, straight, you have nothing to do but pnin^ a 
little way above the bud. Thus the training continues ; and, aa^ 
the lowermost branches are always a year older than the uppcry. 
this gradation should be preserved iu tlie length of the branches,' 
which of course must diminish by stages all the way up, from 
the base to the summit, l^is sort of training conduces at once 
to the fruitfulness and to the duration of the tree. 

255. TUB GOBLET OR CUP FORM is very IkUe other thaa 
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^M«P PF gqWet qpef^ f|t the t^p ai^d tapenpg dpwn tq ^q ifft^irtM 
CO^e «t bpttpffi. Tq pcp^ff tlu8| pr^p^ the J9Wf ^f^ ^ 9^ P^ 
^v^ 4 pf $ ))ranc{>es a$ neaf to one anqtlier a$ ppi^il)}^ at tl)f|. 
Ipp of f))|^ s^p^. Mau^i; thefp principal b|?apche^ 9a yqii 4ft tt^9«ft 
Qf fhe iwall-tre^ ; biMt r^}) fif pqt uif all gbopt§ or bu4» (}i$t ^ff; 
pttlpg fpftb to^^rd9 tb^ ifi^idq pf tlie gpblpt, ^$| tl^^^f ^qulfl 
apfiu fill if anfl fl^iittpjr %^p fqrm, Thfj pviffcip^l hratifhfi) ac? 
^fftW«l*t iutp fqfiR by mm pf onp o? twp boop?, ^ f^f«mi«il 

2^6, BUSH TBAIBJINP is wply ^x^FWfs^ expeptinj; in th|i 
Gflfi of 4warf applartr^^ix ^^ whicb (ha g^dep^rf Yf\l\ spfi^^||p[|a9 
Iiant i| $f^\^^t^* it i§, s^iffaring thft fre^ tq ta^e ifs q^p p»(ii^| 
form, and pruqing Pnly fpr th^ PMrpq»P pf peeping SP fiii pqu^l 
qqaotity of (be wf>P^ ^^4 bes^ring branehe^. 

957. HALF^STANDARDS.~If the plaqt have (leeti g|»ft^<| 
yfh^j^e it is tq standi nothing pan be (loqe th^ Qff t y^^a^ | l)^t if it 
bf^ a young trapsplantpd tree, fbort^n tlie graft iow^ to 9 Pc § 
buda* Tbpi>extyear QhpQse thp ^tropg^st bud tq |fnutth^p tba 
Btem^ and piucb the others off at fibput 6 inches lepgth tq fsivpnr 
tbe pne yon have savedi and which is tp form th^ t^wpk qf tt\$ 
tre$. Iff Piit pf this^ thers cpin^ )f|teral sbqots, prgna tb^ni aborts 
ip little stiiipps, that is^ at ope pr WQ M^ih mi let tbe^q i«inaiii 
tjll the antuipnal pruping, whpn you must cut tl^^e off alq^^ tq. 
the step 4s well as those that ypu pineh^d off tq f^qni: the fi^it 

eaveil abooU And Ihus you pontippp beightfining th^ tree fitqre 
anfl moce every year, till it ^hall have re^hed the height yo4 
wi»h, wtother of standard or IwilfT^tefpriar^. |f, Itefiftre jt gfit tq 
die height you desire « it should forlf , pipch pf th^ vjcef ]^e$t pf tha 
two skoots as soon a^ it is 3 or 4 iqcbcis Ipng, apd PV( it c|ea{| qpt 
aft the «|rinter pruning succeeding ; pr if it $hpuld bef,ome distorted 
or diottld break off by some aApident, ^iihqy. piiipb off, pr l^^t, 
iBUoediately below tl|e damaged part, and in the winter prMniog, 
s)MNr^n it down to the strongest bud belpw thf^t you h^VfK, one 
tjiat you have been favouring for the purpq^ ^jince you perceived 
the aiiafhief above, and that will supply you iv^tb a &esfa unda- 
maged stem* If the tree arrive at the hejgbt you ^fsire in the 
summer, piucb it.off a little above that point, apdcut 4^n to the 
esact hdght you wi»h it in your fint ^vceee^iig irantir pmniiif ; 
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Ml Umto tnt •# aggni all thecvUm atxyitt of Iht swimf c IhRI |pu 
ktfe befift oiily pinebed off. Thed in the followittg sprtng^. 
iMnriiig now got tlM tnii4c of yovr tree, wateh narrowly tlie shoots 
that the lost ymxh wood will seod oqt^ and choose from acooog' 
them the three or four mot( Tigorous aad most equally phced oi 
them for priocijNil branches, and pinch off all the rest at be« 
lore dtreeted* When these branches send ovt their shooti, pinch 
mil those that; eoqrie too close to one another, and prmie them 
siese in winter* la the autumn, prune the priqcipal branches and 
their shoots that are designed to be secondary branches, precisely. 
u we haire directed with regard to wail-trees above ; and viiheii 
ytftt have done so two or three years, ymi may let the tree alpne to- 
aatote, only cutting out the dead branches as they oecur. A tneo 
well formed, and in good ground well cultivated, will last niore 
than a century. Sometimes 9 vigprous braneh will do harm ta 
more fruitAil ones, and yet v^you mity, fpr sound reasons, wish to 
preserve k^ In such a case, slacken its vigour by pruqitig it very 
long, or even by ringing it, 

258. ARCHING is done by bending in the form of a halfr 
heepi more ov less open, tiie branches, and in this way yo^ bring* 
them pointing towards the earth. This situation retards the eir- 
cttlation of the sap, and forces it tq b(^ake itself (o leaf buds and 
to transform them into wood^buds. 

250. fiBPALIBR. This is the fonn whidi, in my opinion, is 
the only one suited for the open grpuud of a garden^ TUe foneifal 
affair cHf areMng, for vines or any odier tree, is more a n^itter of 
pleitsave-garden Shan of luCcben garden : the other forms are in* 
t^ed tp promote bearing, and they are all vastly inferior to the^ 
espdiar in this respect. Apricots obtained in any way except; 
sgainst a wall or a house are seldom good for miich ; there are 
a few of the sorts wluch will bear in other situations ; but thf fruit 
is good for very little. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
4)uinces and medlars, all do exceedingly well as espaliers ; and it^ 
is notoriotts, that the fruic is always larger, and of finer flavour 
when tlie Cree is iraiiied in this form, tbsn when the limbs are suf- 
fered to go hi an upright direction. There are several sorts of 
pears which will be very fine on espaliers on the very same spot 
of ground, where they will scarcely come to anything like perfec* 
tion on a staindird tree or upon any tree the limbs of which are 
ii^fcred to go upright. 
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960. Espdiera art managed in tlie foUown^ matwer : Svppoaa 
it to be an apple*tree which has been grafted in the manner be* 
fore directed, and which has a good strong shoot coming up firon 
the graft. Take the tree np, and plant it in the manner directed 
onder the head of Planting in tliis chapter. Whether planted in 
the fall or in the spring, let the tree stand in the spring till the. 
bods begin to break, then cut the shoot down to within three buda 
of the bottom. Cut sloping, and let the cut end pretty near to the 
point where the top bud of the tree is coming out» These three 
buds will send forth three shoots, and all the three will take an 
afNright direction. About the middle of July, take the two bottom 
shoots, one of which will be on one side of the stem or trunk, aa 
it must now be called, and the other on the other side, place a 
couple of little stakes to each of these shoots, and tie the shoota 
down to. the stakes so that they may lie in a horizontid direction^ 
suffering the top shoot to go on ; but, jibout the latter end of July, 
take die top off from that shoot. Thus^ when winter comes, you 
will have one upright shoot and two horizontal ones. In the 
spring, cut off the top shoot again, leaving five buds; two of 
which you will cut out in order to prevent them from sending out 
shoots. You will again have two side-shoots, and the top shoot 
will again be going on upright. You must now have longer 
stakes in order to give these side shoots a horizontal direction ; 
but the. stakes that serve for the new shoots will serve also for 
those of the last year ; but then, as the shoots of the last year will 
be going on, there must be additional, stakes to tie them to. Tlie 
next year you proceed in the same manner ; and if you do the 
work carefully, you will finally have these lateral shoots, in perfectly 
regular order, and they should be at about from seven to nine 
inches asundec^ the lowest within a few. inches of the ground^ and 
the highest just according to your fancy ; but it is not desirable to 
carry the tree to a height beyood that of about five or six feet» 
As these side-shoots or limbs increase in size and length, they iirill 
need loftier and stouter stakes ; and this, like the growing of peas 
in a neat manner, and to produce fruit most abundant in quantity, 
and most excellent in quality ; this staking, as in the case of pea^ 
has been the great obstacle to the cultivation of espaliers. A 
stake of any ordinary wood will last not above two years, and 
especially in garden ground : it rots off at the pdat where it be- 
gins to touch the earth, and there is an everlasting trouble and 
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csptnte. To have espaliers, therefore, and to have them in neat 
•rder, the old fashion was to have stakes of ^pine oak^ an inch 
one way, and two inches the other ; such stakes would last ten or 
fifteen years^ according to the wetness or dryness of the land* 
The best stakes would be the trunks of young locust*trees, planted 
within two feet of each other, and suffered to grow to the height 
of about twelve or fourteen feet* They would do this, in good 
ground, in the course of four or five years. Cut down in winter, 
and the branches trimmed off close, they would make espalier 
stakes to last for a good long life-time. White the limbs 
of espaliers are small, they should be fastened to the stakes by 
good fresh matting, or bass, as it is called, to be occasionally re- 
newed : when the limbs get stout, I have seen brass wire used ; 
though, perhaps, the matting might still be sufficient ; for, when 
the limb has once got to be an inch or two through, it wants little 
supporting, except merely towards its point, or when heavily laden 
with fruit. Espaliers are to be planted in raws if there be a con- 
siderable number of them in a garden ) and they should not stand 
nearer, if intended to be permanent trees, than at twenfy/eet from 
each other. That they should be planted in straight line is 
obvious enough. The best situation for them is along by the sides 
of walks and not more than about three feet distant from the 
edge of the walk. Their symmetry is very beautiful ', and, what 
can be more beautiful than an avenue of fruit-trees in bloom, and 
trained in form so regular and neat ? The crops they bear are pro^ 
digioiis compared with those of standard trees upon the same spot. 
I remember a gentleman who had an espalier ap{4e-tree of about 
twenty feet in lengthy and two very large standard trees of the 
same sort of fruit, in the same garden and very near to the same 
spot. All the three trees were well laden with fruit : I stood 
looking at them for some time, making an estimate of the crop; 
and I came to the conclusion that the espalier had more fruit than 
both the great standards put together, while its fruit was of double 
the size, or nearly so. I asked him why he did not chop down 
those two great trees that shaded and spoiled so much of his 
garden, and plant a couple of espaliers. He had the new-fashioned 
taste of despising the espaliers, and talked of grubbing this parti- 
cular one up. In ren^onstrating with him, I said that the espalier 
had a greater quantity of fruit upon it then than both the other 
trees. This appeared to him to be so monstrous, that he offered 
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to Wl me a hiinctred to one, or more, slgalh^i hiy opiniotl. I de- 
'dined thfe b^t ; but he proniSsed, l!iat, wh'etl he gathered tbe friiit, 
Which \vas to be donie In a fe^ days, he Would have it tneasured 
llhd give me ah Account of the result, ^Vhieh, to hiis utter astonUh- 
iil^Ut, b^ found to be thdt the espaliier contained half a bu^h^l 
Itibre than both the other trees put together. ' T^he eyle always 
iJ^ceives itself ih comparing: things irregularly placed with things 

{Placed with n^giilarity. So much, then, for the training of espa- 
iers. The prunvAg ; that is to say, the pruning of the littibs, is 
Iks follbWs. Apples, aiid indeed all the othter tree^f Which I havfe 
k^ok'eh of to b^ planted fbr espaliers, bear upoh spartf MtAt 
'shorter, fthd some longer ; not like peach-ttees Which hav* thfelt 
truit upoii shbbt^ t)f the la^t year. Sometime^, indei^d, applel^ 
tftnd th^i^fe bther ti-iles, will bear upon the last yearns wood, but 
'generally thi^y bear u|>erii spiird, which xtoM out bf th« »ides of 
th^ limb itself iihtil it ^et^ to b^ Very large, icaA afterwards cdlttfe 
diit of the lower b\id$ bf little ^ide-sbbbt^ tbat have beeh but bff; 
lihii these spurt la^t for ft gredl tiiany ytJai^. Wheft yoii gath^t 
ah apple in the fall, yoii will, if the tree be ih vigoiif, se6 k bios* 
sbm-bUd, r^&dy, boming biit of the ^iim^ ^pur, to bear the hext 
)rear ; ah<i I bUght to observe here, that the gr^at^lt possiblie bare 
should be taken (as it nevct is) not to pull oif the spur when you 
|iull off the kpple. Gentlemen who Are cUriouS ih th&ie Ihitigi 
ISictulilly but off ch'eri-i^S With & Scissors, i^xcept the iribfellos^ &hd 
bhe or tWb o^€t sbrtS, which bear pretty gieherally oii the ti&sl 
Year's Wbbd, to avbid \\it danget bf pulling bff the sptiH. It beih| 
the Pact, thit th^ tr^es bear upoh «purs, th'ei-e heeds nb W^ sup- 
ply 6f limbs or df shoots \ ahd, th^i'efore, the littl6 stde-^shdbte ttiki 
come otit bf th^ limbS b^ght tb be m, cleah oDt aboiit the latter 
t^hd bf Jiily, i^nless ther^ be ft deltclehcy bf spur« U|5bh thfe liinb ; 
Md, HI tWt cas6, th^ Ilttte side-bhobts should be but o% 1eftirinj| 
*6he b>id, br perhaps tWb, if thfe jbints bfe shbrt, and ifeeW WiS 
frequently send but sliiirS. Let hs tio"^ ^b tack to tie 'second 
^ear alter planning xS\^ tfe'e, t^hen We hid got ^o lateral stiofbtk 
Vunhih^ hoVizbh tally, and ohe \ipVight Shoot. Each 6^ thesti lateral 
shboVs will send but tWb side-shoots near their point, atad biie tk 
their poiiit, to go Straight fdrWard: that one Vs to he suffered to 
^0 oh, biit the btlVer^ inust \sk 'shoft<^ned to bin^ hdi: the siiifie 
thing will happbn hext year, wh^n the saine operation H l6 he 
^performed, and at tlie same season :' thus, at last^ybu have A limb 
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Hh fefelloliitf Wfhis^ifed ivUh sburs froiii bhi end to t\\k other. 
Whfeh votii- tbdih will suffer Vdii tb ciirrv the libb no furthfeh Vod 
fciit off Uie j)oiri*t. Let any one jiiclge, theii, what a saving of 
foom hire is ; how much sUii arid air, ahd how regularly admitted, 
compared with what is to be Expected from the half stahdard bi 
irty cither form. Mow ate you to priirie in this ieareful arid yfei 
6asy irturihet* ^ tfeie df irVegular 'sh^pe ? iMy ffeSl oplnioti Is, that 
kn i^icffe 6t grotmd t^rell JiWfcki^d with eitjafi^fS, the rbu^ at tfeii 
t^i ftp&rt, and the plants Sit twenty feet dpatt irt thfe rott, Wotild 
pfbdttc^, bri an avfer^gfe of yedrs^, thl-ee tihife^ the tveight df frtill t'i 
fce ttbtain^a frdhi trgeJj In any bther forni : b'eshles which, thi 
grotikd ttfettfrceh thfe fbWs might, d thhd part bf It at teast, ]^l^i 
tftrtft cabbigfeS, fkulifliiWersj brHcctoH-, ttops bf any ^drt that did 
tidt motiht "^o Wgh; The gVi&at fetilt in drchavds Is, a Mttt bt 
jjHihiiig ; and, ihSfefed, 4ti'eh an TfftfeViBofi dn slAhdkrd ttrfes & ftlkt 
td imjSbisiblc. Pfeople ptfeterid to bbjett tb \htfm>^al^ bf th4 
KJ)alier; Jifet is if fottnality Wete ari bbji^ctioti iii k kitcbfen- 
faMi^ #h^M all tit ittai^ht tifi^, and in^sStU Vtm^t lifmi 
'i^it llrtte borde!^ betWeeii the espalier trteS ikid tbe Walk »hbtfl8 
M he cttiwd^d ivllh plahfe bf any kinU, arid Should hiiv* ho plant* 
It all thkl gtb# tb thbre than slk m ^Ven IhdrsI high. Oh tVi\i 
Wher srdie bf thfe fespaHert nothing Should grow withm abobt fb^^ 
feet ; but, libW smalf, still; Is the space bf ^bnnd iK^kki fet«n ik 
iktge %§pati^r WMA h&ciipf \ Very littte ihbrb thah ^T Ik ii>^ 
wRBe JroU tzn have lib ttete Hi any bther shapfe that >Vifl hot bccupjj^ 
knd itifiet vMevh RVe tim^ Ihii^ t]uahtity of %TonM id pi%6^ 
{he i^m q^^htity of fruit; afod if I w^i« tb % tc^ tifaibs f 
irIfbuM bfe ihuth n^aVer the mratk; Th'en^ there is the irlcohveS 
iBWtee bf frbft-trfefes hi al! the other fomrt. They tbust -ttana «! 
k feohSdlitAbfe iMiiiice fnoth tfre Walt, br thfev ^^teM tJlelf 
fcfehch^ over it. ft fe k cimle bf grt)iiiiia Ihat they bcctjjiy <rf 
shiide} aha t!he pht hi ^MA thfey sfebd can btily be jiartftaHf 
tehiVMfed fbtbthcr tliirigs; If th^y'tnb^iit Mibv* thfe Itadh of th« 
liahd, tb fet dt the ftiiit v^ k Wbiiiess xjf gredt trbaWe ; ktW, aRW 
W, th^ t&ti b* ht) i^guiar and trhfe pruning ; hb Ttnnule itfepebi 
tidii : rib 'pi Aing btt of ca'terpHlttrs \Vith bitacth^si : tib detfectioH 
ami dl»»trilctibh bf bth^r irHseet^ y abd, ib the m^t bf chitrri^si^ 
that d AifliettH bbstne^ft niUst alHrays b^ effectually tb ptbbcl 
fte D^it a^bst birds dn ^y bth^ lt^6 bxir^lH waH br ei^altlfr t 
1 Iwtfe iNleiA %if^ thif)^ Bttt^^fb^ s^a^ |yiilidr«ds bf llnQit^ «IHt 
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never saw it e&cted in my life. Monstrous must be the expense 
and trouble to keep the net extended all round and held clear off 
the tree at top, where the finest cherries always are. In short, 
the net lies upon the top of the tree; birds come and eajt 
the fine cherries there, and leave you the sour ones be- 
neath. An espalier, on the contrary, is, with the aid of a few 
long stakes, and a good net, protected as completely as if it were 
within a band-glass. Espaliers were always the great reliance of 
our gardens until within the last sixty or seventy years. An ob- 
jection is made to their formality, their stiffness of appearance ! 
Alas ! the objection is to what is deemed the trouble,, or labour ; 
and, Swift observes, that labour is pain, and that, in all his family, 
from his great-grandmother to himself, nobody liked pain. This^ 
however, is a great error ; for, as in an infinite number of cases^ 
some of which occur to every man almost every day of his life^ 
pains-taking, at the-fir^t, produces ease and leisure in the sequel. 

261. STANDARD TREES.— After what I have said, I do 
most anxiously hope, that, if any gentleman ever should make a 
garden after the plan that I am recommending, he never wiU 
suffer it to be -disfigured by the folly of a standard-tree, which, the 
more vigorous its growth, the more mischievous that growth to the 
garden. But, an orchard is another thing ; and e^ecially if that 
orchard be to be a pasture as well as an orchard. In this case, it 
is necessary to keep the branches of the trees out of the reach of 
cattle; and they must have a clear trunk to a considerable height. 
The usual way of going to work is this ; to purchase trees with a 
clear trunk of the. length which is desired : to plant the trees i^ 
suitable dutances, and to shorten* the shoots of their heads at the 
time of planting. A dreadful amputation of roots must take place. 
It is impossible that there should be a due supply of sap for the 
first summer at least; the bark becomes clungto the wood. • The 
shoots that come out the first summer are poor feeble twigs ; -thib 
trees, if unpropped, are blown nearly out of the ground before the 
summer is over ; therefore, a propping takes place ; sometimes 
with one stake, hay-bands and cord ; sometimes with two : there 
must be three, to keep the tree upright, so that here is a tripod 
with a stump coming up in the middle. The tree gets something 
in the head, and, at least, a parcel of leaves; the wind works xbm 
trunk about in spite of the bandages, and, nine times out of ten, a 
breaking of the bark and the foundation of a canker takes places 
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In short, the tree must be su)>ported by something like carpenter* 
ing work ; or it is sure to lean on one side ; and every reader must 
know that a rarer sight is hardly to be seen in England than an 
apple-tree with an upright stem. Indeed, more than one half of 
such trees totally fail, and those that do not, are so crippled in 
their roots that tljey become poor weakly things, and, if not un- 
productive altogether, bear very mean fruit. The true way to 
have a fine orchard would be, to plant the trees when young, hav- 
ing been previously moved, as directed under the head of Plant-* 
IN6 in this Chapter. After planting, the trees should be cut down 
jast before the buds begin to burst, to one bud, or two, at most, 
for fear of accidents; If to two buds, only one should be suffered 
to send up its shoot. All things having been done rightly, this 
shoot would be strong, and fed by a root which would have fairly 
started in the progress with itself. To insure stoutness of trunk, 
take care that no side-shoots be suffered to remain for any length 
of time, even the first summer. The second spring after planting, 
cut the new shoot down to within three buds of its bottom : it will 
send out three shoots, rub off the two lower ones, and suffer the top 
one to go on ; and this shoot will now, in good ground, attain the 
height of a man's head. The next spring, shoiten down to four or 
fiveor six shoots, according to the strength of the trunk, and dur- 
ing the summer, take off the side-shoots ; and you will have in the 
filll, atrunk seven or eight feet high. That is the tree. Nature 
will teach it, after that, how to form its head ; and your business 
will be to keep the inside of the head clear by cutting off the 
shoots that there cross or interfere with each other. Apple-trees, 
and the same may be said of all other fruit-trees, would have as' 
straight trunks as the oaks in the weald of Surrey, if this method of 
planting orchards were pursued. But it will be objected, how are 
these trees to be protected from cattle during their growth ? Why, 
if you must have the pasture, and still wish to have straight' 
trunked, wide- spreading, healthy and durable trees, you must sur* 
round each of them with an effectual fence to prevent the possibi'* 
Kty of cattle reaching either trunk or branches. It is a great ob- 
ject to have a good orchard, or it is not : if it be, then this expense 
is not a thing to be thought of; and, if it be not, why plant any 
trees at all ? The truth is, however, that, if ycu reckon the ex- 
pense of great trees, the stakes and the bandages, the loss of many 
of the trees, and the bushes or other miserable protections, which, 

N 
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dfter ^11| you rf^rt to^ md Are oonnpelled to t^wst to, lo kf ep tbf 
hhe^p from barking the. trunks^ or the eQW9 from rubbing them to 
pieces ; tod particularly if you reckon the low that you (uauun in 
ihe tardy arrival of the crop ; if you reckon these expenaes and 
the^e losses, they very fi^r es^ceed in amount the expenses of the 
way that J recommend* The usual practice in America very nmeh 
resemble the practice her^i and is attwded with much about the 
sam^ cons^ueuces. Those who do the thing well there, hr«ak up 
the pamar^y and cultivate grain of difSertnt sorts, or Indian oor^, 
until the irees have attained a si^e to set. all cattif at defiaocf 9 
The finest orchard that I ev#r saw belonged to Mr. PtATT in tba 
lEiwK^l^ip Qf North H^mp^^tead in l^oi^g IsUnd. The rowsi of traei 
were ^t About thirty fei^t apart^ and the trees at about twenty'^fiva 
feet ^part in the rQW, the trees of one row placed opp^ite tha in** 
t»V4ls eyf the otl>ec row* This gava him $ibout six hundred tr#e« 
upQU tep acres of land* When I saw the trees, they had Attained 
pretty nearly their full sis^e, and had cou^a to within ^ few fe^t of 
eftusing the extreme branches of om tvee to tou^h thofte of auo^iei^ 
It is the fa^ion in (haX CrOunlry tQ shake down the applas that ara 
intended for cider, and to gather those only ti>at are inteiMied for 
ef^ting. As soon as the apples are shaken dawa^ they ara t^ U|^ 
into heaps in the form of haycocks, in which state they lie tUI they 
are removed to. be made into cider; and I remembef seeing Ibem 
in tills state in Mr. PMTr'a orchardi, tke eopks being as tbi^ up»tt 
the ground as those of a middling crop of hs^* This geatlavnai^ 
from whose orchard came the first cuttings that I reoeived. frf^ 
America, bad a very pretty nursery of his owOy and solely for hia. 
own nse. In that he propagated all his fruit-trees, and he pUnted 
ihem out very small in hia orchard^t t^ing c^re^^ when he aowed 
the orchards with griiim npt ta suffer the wheat or the rye c» the 
oaifl to stand too dose to the young trees. After the trees get ta 

be stout, and able to resist c^ttlej^ the land i^ laid dotwu for gruM^ 
and in ^0 hot a cQuptpy, the sbada of the trees i» no i^ur^ to tW 
grass ; but appears tp, be the contrary j for the catlle ther^ will 
feed under the shade of trees, when they will not feed elsewbere^ 
The after-pruning of orchard-trees consists iu coqstantlytakiiug off 
all shoots thflit come out anywhere in the middle of the trevv and iu 
carefully cutting away every bit of de^d wood* whether occasioned 
by blight, by wind^ or by any other cause* As to the quUhHtfimU 
orchards^ when the trees b^in ta give out hearing,, or to bear poor 
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br smdl fhiit, tlltf y in Am^riat, llm pttt ixltnufi to a gooi itUtamNl 

rouftd the tree ; but, th^ are soon after that cottipelled to phmgh 

ttp the whole bf the lemd, to mafinfe il^ and to take a crop 5r t994 

of grail)) most freciueitlly boek^vrheat, ptoi%hing ahrayn ds deep al 

^y ckn i after this^ they lay the land do\^ with grass i^tt ; mmI 

Ihm they keep up the bearing of therr orchards* Mr. PlaIt had 

a eittious ifiiode of making strong eider : in th^ month of Jantiafjr 

#r Pebrtlary be placed a number of li9g»heads of eider upon staitda 

^t of doors. The frost turned to ke the vpper part ot the con^ 

ttfftai df the hdgsli^d^ and a tap ifftw tfS f#om the botCMI the part 

#hich was hot frotf^n^ Thi^ was the sphrkoous part ) and waa tA 

iftrom ^ ^he ^er3^ slrai^^st of beer tliat c^n be made. The A«M 

had nb power Wtet this part ; hm tfat^ lighter part, ifhimh Wal ilfeth^ 

t^ it ho^e ififo rde» This^^ when thawed^ was Weak eider. Thll 

Aetbod Hf getting strong eider wtHikl not do in a cmmCry Hke tMM^ 

wt(6r(s the frosts are never snfiieientlv severe. As tm the sfMa nf 

!ippiis and of other fmit^trees, tbey will be i$p#keir irf imder tb«f 

i^p^tiv^ heads in iht A^abetkal List* 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OP FRUITS. 

a62i APPLE.^Apple» are usably grafted on erab-slocks ; bat 
when yott do nut want the trees t^ gi^w so Tbr^ tall and large; it 
it better to rarise the stocks hofh apple-pipft ; beeAuse they cet^ 
tmAy eofite hitb bearing sooner. Some graft dpplee updn stdeka 
raided from byers; mid these bting tre^s to heat quicker stiU^ 
The layers beii^ nsaed in the raanntr befoiPe*ihentimie€^ from A«f 
YmAm and shoots of appie-ttees. See the word layer in the Index. 
Bverythtng hairing before been said relative to the propagating^ th# 
I^antiig, the tminingf and the pruning of appte-trees^ th^re 
remains lo be spoken of here nothing but the different sorts. To 
gire an opinion as to the b^st sorts would perhaps be useless, 
v^ere the sorts are so numerous, and when tastes are so different. 
I shall, therefore, with regard to eating apples, simply give, 
from Mr. Aitow's Horius KewermSj a list of the apples grown 
ia the King's gardens : I shall then give the names of some of 

N 2 
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the American apples of the eating kbd ; after which I shall 
make an observation or two upon cider apples. Those of 
the King's gardens are as follows : Boratoff AppU^ Golden 
Harvey y Golden Rennett, Golden Russet^ Junetingj Margilly Com' 
won Nonpareil, Scarlet Nonpareil, Nonsuch, Brookes' Pippin, 
Cockle Pippin, Court'of-Wick Pippin, Dotmton Pippin, Feam*» 
Pippin, FrankUmd's Pippin, Golden Pippin, Padley's Pyqnn, 
Redlngestrie Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Robinson's Pippin, Ronald' 9 
Pippin, Summer Pippin, Spice Pippin, Pomme d'Api, Pomme 
Noire, Pomme Grise, Quarenden, Sack^and- Sugar, Syke House, 
Bigg's Nonsuch^ Summer Codiin, Autumn Codlin, Spring Codlin, 
CQstard,*French Crab^ French Minchin, Hawthorn Dean, Kirke'i 
Scarlet Admirable, Lemon P^gnn, Minier's Dumpling, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Autumn Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, Winter Pearmain* 
On the American apples I can offer some opinion. The earliest is 
WooUey's Summer Pearmain ; and I call it Woolley's, because Mr. 
WooLLET of North Hempstead introduced me to the knowledge of 
it, and gave me some of the fruit in the year 1817* It is 
a long apple, shaped somewhat like the old English pearmain, 
beautifully striped red and white, and ripe in the month of 
August. The apple which succeeds this is the Fall Pippin, 
and it continues to be good to eat until the middle of No- 
vember. Then comes the Greening, which continues to be very 
good to eat until February ; and then comes the Newtown Pippin, 
which, if properly preserved, is very good to eat until the month of 
June. For my own part, I should wish for no sorts but these, ex- 
cept I added ConkUn*s Pie Apple, the reputation of which is very 
grtot. There is the Doctor Apple of exceeding beauty, and yery 
good until late in November ; but, indeed, after January comes, 
there is no apple wanted either for eating raw or cooking, bat the 
Newtown Pippin, which, to the qualities of fine relish and long 
keeping, adds the other great quality of being a surprisingly great 
bearer. It hardly ever totally fails, even when other trees do ; 
and it generally has a large crop. I have a tree in my garden at 
Kensington, which was covered with fruit in 1826. It stood 
against a wall, and I was afraid that it would be killed by a foul 
drain oozing through the wall from the out-premises of one of my 
neighbours : I moved it, therefore, in the month of April, 1827f to 
another part of the garden, and, large as it was, it is now (May 
1828) well loaded with fruit. I never saw anything more beauti* 
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fill than the tree now is, whether in shoot, leaf, or fruit. The cut- 
tings, which came from Mr. Platt at North Hempstead, were put 
upon the several little limbs of an old dwarf standard-tree; but the 
whole now appears as if it had been all from a young original stock. 
There are numerous sorts of excellent American apples ; but I do 
not think it necessary to speak of any others. Something, how- 
ever, may be said about apples for cooking. There are our own 
codlinSy which come earliest, ConklirCs Pie Apple I have men- 
tioned, the Russettings are very fine for this purpose, and they 
keep a long while : the SpUzenherg Pippin is a fine large apple 
for this purpose, keeps through the greater part of the winter, and 
bears surprisingly. In Herefordshire the apples most highly 
esteemed for this purpose are the Quining^ or Qmemng, and the 
Boovey Red Streak, they are both very^fine apples, but particularly 
the former. There are some excellent sorts in Devonshire ; but, 
as to sorts, people will generally be directed by their taste, or by 
the fashion of the neighbourhood. With regard to cider apples, 
it would be useless to speak of sorts, and rather beside my sub- 
ject, seeing that I am treating of things not to make liquor of, but 
to be used for the table. To preserve apples throughout the 
winter is a thing of great consequence. First, the sort is to be 
attended to ; for an apple that is not of a keeping nature will not 
keep. If the quantity be small, I have found that wrapping each 
apple in a piece of paper and packing in a chest is the best way. 
In all cases, they should be carefully hand-gathered, laid in the 
basket which you use in the gathering, and not tossed into it ; for, 
the smallest bruise leads with certainty to rottenness. They 
should be quite ripe before they be gathered ; and yet, when quite 
ripe, they fall with the least shake of the limb. Here is one of 
the great advantages of espaliers, the limbs of which cannot be 
shaken with the wind ; while, as every one knows, much about 
half the crop is shaken down by the wind 'from the greater part of ' 
the standard-trees long before the apples are ripe. When apples 
are gathered, they should be laid upon cloths or mats in the sun, 
or in some dry airy place, until they become perfectly dry in every 
part of them. If the quantity be large, they ought to be laid 
upon a floor or upon broad fruit^^shelves ; but not one upon the 
other. Clean straw laid under them is very good ; but I have 
found a single new mat to be better : they should be looked over 
f^qnently to see if they begin to rot, ^nd suph as do begin ought 
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tft be immedtttely tiiktn away. Whan Ihare i» fr^Mli a)i tfcM yW 
have to do is, tq keep Ike apfilea in a Alate of total 4aika«|B m^ 
•OBie daye after a complete thaw hascoBou^. In Amari^ Ik^y f^ 
ffeqvently frozen as haid as atones s if they thaw in tha iHfM$ 
ikey rot ; but if they thaw in darkneet} tb«y QQt affiy do not xfA, 
but lose very little of their original flavour. This nv^y be new (p 
the English raader ; hnt be tnay 4<^paad vpon \t that the sX^ 
mm% if correct. 

£68. APRICOT.mWith pfcard to the pr««M«t(i9n, ^ vimtn 
iof ^ and the training of the tree, the instruQtt^Jiii have already 
beei\ givea under the head of Training and Bm.iiing% The pvu^ini 
diflfera fpom the peach in that the apricot generally hi^iics upqR 
apart, soiae of which are forn^ed by nature^ and otbaia mfff b| 
formed in the manner directed in the ease of the enpalkr apjpAl^ 
The apricot doea not require so much attention as the p^acjb^ 9^ 
the ne^tadne m the providii^ of new wopd } bepaiiis# Itioae t|e^ 
lieac only- upon the last yeaj^-s wood ; hut, O(»oaaio»aliy M«ff «bQali 
ought to be biid in to supply the place of byancbee ta)fie« p$ tqr 
the Ua^, which very frequently take% off a whole bi^^eW wA 
even a whole Hmb, without any apparei\t eause« The a|^ot<rtr?^ 
ia not subjeet to aiiklew, and to the varies bliiS^H^ ^ which tlt^ 
peaok and other fruit-trees are sul^eci it but i| i% snbj^t ^, tkK 
bbat, of whioh I have uevev he$xd a reaaonabie eaase ^ssigi^ 
The piopet situation for the aprioot-tree ia a wall ftMHng the eeil 
OK the waal. Facing the south is as good, pecbapa, bnt tb^t sitih 
ation is wanted fiur the peaches^ tbe neotarines, and the xiim%. TM 
apricot ia a prodigious bearer, and of life equal to th^ of ifl^ oek.» 
It will bear, and bear prddigioualy too, after the truak \fi fM^^k^tlff 
hoBow, and there is nothing left of it but tbe noere 4heU* It h 
well known that the young fruit, when of tbe siae of a hi^^ifowa 
walnut, ia used for tha making of tarts, and for other purpe^es } 
and, tljiQug^ in my opinion, inferior to green goosebeiriea, m nwe 
highly esteemed, because it is more rase. Whether part of the 
fMttt be gathered fair this purpose or not, eo^ra^ should not be 
wanting to. thin the fruit so aa not to leaver it a^ -neaie^ than. s\» 
inahea at the most from each other upon the tsee, A tree of ei^ 
feet high, and spi«ading seven feet from each side of the tmak, 
will cover a spaee of a hundred and twelve square feet ; the ftiHl, 
at six inches apast, would be four apricots to a fo(^ thalb isf to say^ 
four huQiked and fortyr-eight apdcots upoA Ibe tree, Of F^X 
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itnAf tMrty^dgjIrt dmlffi. ft b ftot to be silppoMcl, hotret^, tfiif 
the Mili wmXA iMf Mmf tmted equally oter eveiy pftn of the tfee } 
kit, «!ippo§e yoti have half the tmmfa«r, what prbdi^foits qtiaMtHles 
mast eome from eHher cf the tvA wikH« of the garden I Th^^' is 
ao ^ater error than thftt of permHting trees to bear too grettt a 
(faaittity of fririt. GetierftRy speakhig, you have the same weight 
hit half the finfmlNiir that vou have til the whole ntimber. NT too 
iHfmerotisly left : then, yoii prevent the tree from bearrrrg the ft^xt 
yenr ; Itor !t has nrot strength to {>rottde for blossoms, while ft b 
stratneif t« its ttttttost Hi tt» bearing of frvrit. This beiiq} a fA«t« ^ 
terof so math Importaaee, and appRcaUe to aff sorts iA ftaft- 
trees, I beg the reader to observe how fullf this bpitiloii ib siip- 
poffed \ff the twtf inslMiee^ whidl f &m abc^t to ^tte. V^tt 
tleh^ftd CuctrKfttaa, I have observed (and the faetfo notoriFoiis to 
irB gardeners), ttait if yoa Ieav«r one fruit to stand for seed^ the 
^ftt hfsvantly eeases to bear : it is the safme wi<h kidney-bettiis. 
^Oatbet eueambcfrs ami Awe cuetnnb^rs-, gather kidfhey •&«{»« 
aad A#n» bidiN/y-bettns,** &p^ nwxtnis lis i^M i« the hHIt, Tbes^ 
ir» ttiniu i i ptvAts^ f atids flierefbre, f htf aMWqtMrreife of ean)$itig 
ifNfm to make the grand- exersioifr Of ripening theif fmlt are appa-* 
ftm the sinwe year. As to Anit^raes, it hs nororisms thai^ h) tM^ 
i$omm9ff #Ptli*#d fiteai seMiom be«r gre A^ ««ops tWa yeftrs rttntfhuig ; 
bat her^ the master is irregaTar owhig to thi^ bt^hfi^ tiM^ Aere^- 
fere^ the eifeet of over^beariag* ia it flvct not so wetf esfiibKshed atf 
k IS in A4iii«r)ett where there are no* blights. In thiH: ettiunfry; fhcr 
Ihfng itf so welt known, that noUihg is more eomtnon th^ tor k 
man, going into one part of the country from another, to ask Whe- 
thef that fc the benrfng year in that fieighboilriiood' ; and' ie never 
yet was- known thai two beafring years^ succeeded each other wfth 
regtrd^ to the' saMic^ tree. Some sori;» of appfes (and the Fair Rp>« 
phr v^ one of them) b<<ar upon some limine ot ther tr^e one year, 
and upon other limbs of thr tree another year ; and yoU wHf fre- 
qaently see a* Nmb or two^ iMded with friiit while not an" apple is 
to be seen on any other pwt of the tree. This (feetrih^, therefere, 
I take to-be firmly established. With regard to appfei and MiSt 
of abotrt the ssime vafce, the conseqvrenee is not very gfeat \ btkt. 
In the case of walWroit, you want a- crop every year j And, there- 
ibr^, yon most take away one year that which Would prevent 
bearing^the next. Cherries may, perh^s, be an exception faei^* 
iteeaiise Ifhef tftfce*'(5ftte to make the superabundant fruft drop off 
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at a Yery early age ; but, then, there is another oonsicleration with, 
regard to which even cherries form no exception ; and diat is, 
thaty if the fruit be too numerous, it is smaller than it ought to be« 
Perhaps in hardly any case, the greater number produces any 
thing like a proportionate weight to the smaller number : and, as 
to the quality, the superiority of the small number is great indeed. 
The apricot should not be gathered until it be almost ready to 
UlM from the tree ; and, if the sort be good, it is preferred by many 
persons to the peach. As to sorts^ the following are those men- 
tioned by Mr.AiTON in the Horiua Kewenris: the Black, the 
Bruueb, the Masculine^ the Moor Parky and the Royal Orange. 
For my part, I recommend the Moor Park, and the Turkey. The 
former is fine, and a good bearer : the latter not a good bearer, 
but superlatively fine. Mr. Marshall recommends the Breda, 
to ripen io September. The Masculine, the Brussels, and the 
Black, are cultivated only because they come early : they are in 
my opinion very poor fruit: they might be planted as espaliers in 
very warm situations ; but are certainly unworthy of a good wall. 
Besides the use of apricots as fruit from the tree, they make the 
most delicious of all preserves ; and, while in the season of their 
ripeness, mixing them with apples in pies and tarts, make a great 
improvement in the article. The .apricot is, on all accounts, a 
tree deserving of the greatest attention : it usually blows in 
February, or March at the latest, and ought to be pruned before 
the blossom buds begin to burst. As to the protecting of the 
blossoms from firost, 1 shall give general directions for that under 
the head of Peach. 

264. BARBERRY.— This fruit is well known. The tree or 
shrub on which it grows is raised from the seed or. from suckers or 
layers. It needs little care ; and should stand in the outer part 
of the garden, and in the shade of the hedge ; for, the hot sun 
tends to prevent the fruit from growing large. 

265. CHEUIRY. — Cherries are budded or grafted upon stocks 
raised from cherry-stones, of the manner of raising which stocks I 
have spoken under the head of Propagation. If you wbh to 
have the cherry-tree for a wall or au espalier, the stocks should be 
raised from the stones of the MoreUo, or the May-'Duke. As to 
the management of the tree in its early stages, aud the planting of 
it out, directions have been given under the head of Planting. 
Cherry-trees, except the MoreUo and one or two more, bear upon 
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spurs; and great care should be taken in the fenhingand the pre- 
serving of these spurs, all the rules for doing which have been 
mentioned under the head of espalier apple. Cherry»trees do ex- 
ceedingly well as espaliers ; and, as standards, though they bear 
prodigiously, the crop is for the birds and not for the gardener. 
As espaliers, they may, as I have before observed, be most conve* 
oiently covered with a net. In the gathering, too, the espaKer 
form is of great advantage : the fruit may be dipped off with a 
sbarp*pointed scissors, without exposing the spurs to injury. As 
to the sorts of cherries, those mentioned in the Hortus KewentiSy 
are as follows : — Ml Saints, BigarreaUf Elton, Camatknij Crown, 
KmtM, May 'Duke, Late-Duke^ Mdrello, RonabFs Superbe, Har^ 
rmtCs Heart, Black Heart,- White Heart. The Kentish cherry, 
good for very little, is the earliest ; the May 'Duke the next; and 
then come the others. The May-Duke is one of the finest of all 
the cherries, and is the only one made use of in forcing. If suf- 
fered to hang until it be quite ripe, it becomes nearly black, and 
then it is better, perhaps, than any other cherry. Besides these 
garden cherries, there is the little black cherry, which are vulgarly 
called merries, by a corruption of the French word merise. This 
is the cherry of the common people, and is too well known to need 
any particular description. The Bigarreaus are very large and 
very fine ; but they require a good wall, or a very warm situation 
as espaliers. 

266. CHESTNUT.-- This is an inhabitant of the woods. It is 
generally called the Spanish-chestnut : those from America grow 
to a greater height, but have smaller, though sweeter, fruit. 
Chestnuts are raised from the seed ; though to have the very fine 
ones that grow in Brittany, the cuttings are generally got from : 
that country, and put upon chestnut stocks in England. To pre- 
serve chestnuts, so as to have them to sow in the spring, or to eat 
through the winter, you must make them perfectly dry after they 
come out of their green husk ; then put them into a box or a bar- 
rel mixed with, and- covered over by, fine and dry sand, three gal- ' 
Ions of sand to one gallon of chestnuts. If there be maggots in any 
of the chestnuts, they will come out of the chestnuts and work up 
through the sand to get to the air ; and thus you have your chest- 
nuts sweet and sound and fresh. To know whether chestnuts will 
grow, toss them into water : those that swim will not grow. To 
raise a cliestnut-^tree with a straight stem or trunk, follow precisely * 
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the diivetiitts gmn fey the ptamting and nwrilif %t u r ci — p 4 » 

3G7« CftANBBRRY.^Tim frml is not mcb tttltimteil mi 
Bnglaitd, ttoiivkitttaRdi»g its exceUent c(mditi9» \m thm maWnf «f 
UHty «ad in the making of uniee to be eaten witb flmrtton or 
venisott. The finest enmberriet omne fiom Amenea^ wiienr the 
piattCe erecp aboet x^mk thm gtoand in the iwampfti If e«lti«ete«l 
in Engtand, tbey murt gtow in some wet ptaee, and be kept etear 
of weeda : the pJant eroepe over tho grovnd, Kke other eteepitig 
plants $ and I saw them beskfing very wet) by the side of a fanm^ 
stieam at Aldbory in S«Ffey» Cranberries make an exeef lent pr«>« 
serve, and tl»y may be kept throughout the winter in tkeir Mrtswnl 
state, Mther laid in a heap m a dry room^ or pot iaio a barrel 
aMMngst water. I have imported them from Ameriea, sonfetimee 
banfelled np in water, asnl sevaetimes not; and alwi^ somd ami 
good. 

86& CURRANT.-^TluB, though a low shrab^ b^no a IgnA at 
onee pfiqpolat, plent^fai, and exeelle»i in its ^aelitiet } and tt is 
one of the great frnits of England, though 4r0t tko samein mmsf 
othor cQontries. It is raised with the' greatest faettity bf eattilige 
of the last yearns wnood^ taken off iw Pebraaey, and planeed in a 
coot pbee after the manner dtrected undsv the head of ew lWwy% 
wluieh, word see in the Index. The cutting yets root»the C^t sum* 
mer> and the next fall or spring it may be removed to the* spot 
where it is^ finally to stanofw Some eiwrant-trees mny le piaeedi in 
a warm situation so os for tisa fruit to eome early ; but tho llnesc 
cuerants are those whieh grow rather in^ the shade ; the fruit be^ 
cooses larger there, and haa not the disagreeable' tartwsss^ wMiek it 
aeqnires if ripened in a hot suu.^ This shrub^ floarishes and^ bears 
weR mider the shade ef other trees, ae is seen so frequently and m^ 
soeh great extent in the market gardens near Lomfoir. When 
the yotmg currant-tree is planted out, it ought not to be suffered to 
have any Kmbs within five or six inches of the groand ; but shonM 
be made to have a elew and straight trunk to that height. When 
the limbs come out, or rather the shoots that ace to* become Rmbs, 
there shoidd not be more than four or six suffered to goon ae princi^ 
pal timbs* By shortening the sho^s at the end of the first year, rou 
double the number of limbs« These, as in the ease of the espalier 
apple-tree, are to be kept constantly clear of side-shoots by ent- 
tffigofl^ every winttr, the last mimmerVwoed wi<lMn*one bud or so 
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of the limb i mA «ahm tha Urobs bftv« tilain^d lliM jumper leii«lli| 
die atiQOl at iIm end of etth limb sbouM alio be annui^ly £i|l affi 
ID that the tree^ when it ha» f«cf ived its primii^, ccHisi«ts af a 
certain number of limbs, looking like so many rugged slipka> wiUi 
buBohea af ajpura sticking out of ihea»» as in plate 11. Do these 
•purs com* the fruit in quantities prodigtous. Jf you iiegkiet to 
pntiie 10 the manoer here cbrected^ the centre of tbe tree bMoiofA 

FLATK It. 




UWf^de^ viitih woodt ai^d tbe small quantity of fruit tWt eomes 
O^ar tb& poiol of tl|€^ lUnbs^ is very poor an4 s9iaU« This uie(liod of 
piWiMg ctir^anta (and, a^ v;ill be se^ by-aod-by^ that of gooseber* 
(i^is> nearly the$aQM&) is( amongst tbe very greatest of improvements 
u^ garct^i^gy a«4 is a discovery to be asccibed solely to the mar- 
^T|ga/4tuei^ ID tb/e neigbbaurbood of I^oodon, like a great many 
ptbfs tbisg^io the art of gardening^ in wliich they far excel all tbo 
ii^st of tb^ world^ Mr«M4Jts:fcULjK in bis book on gardenings and 
Uk^ {"rofii^b ai^thors in all their books^ describe a method very differ- 
ciH indeed from tbis^ which i% at once^ so simple and so efHcacious^ 
^4f?9 tQ be pjcoduc^ such immense quantities of fruit and 
^Jlwqgiaaf th^ best quality: bauging to one single joint of a currant- 
t^ee^ \tt ^ notacket gardepa, you frequently s^e as much fruit as 
Wjll $11 9k p.late« One tree pruned in this manner is equal to mor^ 
lba% 943^ ti^es prjujoed io the manner practised in general through* 
out tbe country* But these gardeners excel all tbe world in every 
tt(iqg that they undertake to cultivate i they beat all the gentle- 
Vieo's gardcJ^c^a ip tbe kingdom : uoUiing ever fails that depends 
i^poa th^iif skill,, and I should be ungrateful) indeed, if I did not 
aoknajvledge tb^ I havcf learned more from them than from all 
ijbia booka tibat ( have read iamy lifcj^ and from all that 1 ever saw 
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practised in gentlemen's gardens. There are three sorts of cur- 
rants, distinguished by their different colours of red, whiter and 
blcick^ and the several uses of all these are too well known to need 
any description. 

269. FIG.— -There are several sorts of figs, but some of them 
will not ripen in England. Figs are raised either from cuttings 
or layers, which are to be treated in the manner directed under 
those heads, which see in the index. The fig must stand against 
a wall, and a warm wall, too. This is generally an unsightly tree, 
suffered to grow without pruning, and it is true that it bleeds 
much if pruned; but yet does not suffer so much as is sup- 
posed. The ground in which they stand should be made as rich 
as possible. They have the singularity that some of their fruit is 
hardly formed at a time when part of it is ripe, and that thus a 
succession of bearing is kept up until the frost comes. As far as 
my observation has gone, comparatively few people like figs, on 
account of their mawkish taste ; but, in a very fine summer, the 
fruit is good and rich, and the number of the fruit is generally 
very great. 

270. FILBERT.— This is a fruit well known to us ail. The 
tree, or rather lofty shrub, is raised from suckers or layers : the 
latter is best, because those raised from suckers infest the ground 
with suckers. You cannot propagate a filbert from seed, it being one 
of those plants, the seed of which does not, except by mere acci- 
dent, produce fruit equal to that of the tree from which it comes. 
The plants raised from layers, or the suckers, ought to be put into 
a nursery in rows two feet apart, and at two feet distance in the 
row. They will then become little trees by the end of two years, 
and they should not stand there longer before they be finally 
removed. A very good situation for filberts would be not far 
from the hedge in the outer garden ; where they should never be 
suffered to grow to too great a height ; never Higher than to make 
it a matter of no difficulty to gather the fruit with the hand. In 
Kent, which county produces more filberts than all the rest of 
the country put together, the trees are planted in rows at about 
ten or twelve feet apart, and at about the same distance apart in 
the row, . Care is taken to have a clear stem or trunk about a 
foot high, after which, limbs are suffered to come out in every 
direction. Care is taken to prevent any limbs from going upright 
above a certain height, and an annual pruning takes place in the 
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winter to take out all dead wood, all shoots that cross one another, 
and to keep the middle of the tree clear, so that the sun and air 
find their way to every part of it. Filherts, like every description 
of hazel, will grow and bear under the shade of lofty trees ; but 
the fruit is not so abundant and not nearly so fine. To preserve 
filberts for use through the winter, and until the spring, follow 
precisely the directions given in the case of the chestnut. There 
are two sorts of filberts, the scarlet and the grepy those being the 
colours of the skins of the kernels. Filberts are really never 
good till they are quite ready to drop out of the husk, or green 
shell, and until the bud ends of them are white : if taken out of 
the husk at an earlier stage than this, the kernels will shrivel. 

271. GOOSEBERRY.— lliis is a fruit, which, in all its qualities, 
is upon a par with the currant, whether for eating in its natural 
state, for cooking, or for preserving; for, though we in England 
do not commonly make use of green currants, in America they 
always make use of them in preference to green gooseberries ; 
in which respect, as in a great many others, the people of that 
country have taken their habits from the northern parts of England. 
When the ffreen currants are used in a cooked state, the rijpe 
gooseberries are used in that state. Gooseberries are propagated, 
planted out, trained, and pruned, in precisely the same manner as 
directed for currants. See paragraph 268. Neither of these little 
shrubs should be planted by the side of walks, where they inter- 
fere in a very troublesome manner with the cultivation of the plats 
and borders. They should have a piece of ground devoted to 
their exclusive occupation, and should be planted at distances 
sufficient to allow of going round them conveniently to gather the 
fruit. For gooseberries and currants there might be plenty of 
room in a part of the wall between the hedge and the garden^, 
Sometimes currants are placed against a wall facing to the north; 
and their fruit if properly protected will hang on to the latter end 
of October or later. These two very useful fruits have most 
destructive enemies in the small birds, especially the sparrows and 
the finches, which feed upon their fruit-buds, and upon the fruit 
when very young ; and the blackbirds, thrushes, and some others 
which feed upon them when ripe. To keep the birds off in the 
spring, see par. 295. As to the preserving of currants and 
gooseberries until late in the fall, if you have preserved them until 
they be ripe, it is a much easier matter. If the currant-tree be 
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Agiiitst ft ivnti, nothing h mott tftsy fliftn to to/^ttt !l ov^ #ttli a 
mat nailed to the wall ; and a standard tree is covered complete! jr 
by a couple of good neiv mats, well joined together and closely 
drav^n round at the bottomi, and festened round the steiA of the 
tree. Tre^s, however, subject to this discipline do not bear so 
well the next year. The sorts of gooseberries arc very numerous. 
The following is the list cultivated in the King's gardens : Clarttf 
Eatfy lAneoln, Oolden Dropy Chliah, Gretn-gnge, Ifnptridy 
Keen's Seedlinff^ Loma^'i Victory , Old Briton, Pope, RmnbitlRtmy 
Wofrington. The Keen*s SdedKng, raised by Mr. Kbrn at 
Islington, is valued very much on account of its tJurms^ which are 
so numerous and so sharp and so well placed as to keep the small 
birds froim th«^ buds and the young fruit. To this list I will add 
a list of the best Lancashire gooseberries, which I have obtidlied, 
through the kindness erf a frkind, from Lancashire this summer 
(1882) : Gr£e!V, Defiance, Fair-ptay, Gttfrions, fTabiut, Metry' 
tnan, Mo^es, No-bribery, Grove. YELtow^, Good-intent, Gotden- 
ffldhe; Golden-meal, Tim Bobbin, Str Charles PPolsley. WniTt, 
Ambush, BonMf-tass, Counsellor Brougham, Diana, ^Empre^^ 
Fitir^lady, Lovely-lass. Red, Red-malnitt, Chance, Grand Tkrk, 
Nonsftth, Sizer, Tarragm, Earl Grosvenor, Lancashire Lad. For 
mafiy years H has been the fftBhion to gHre the prefenemce to goo^ 
berries of a targe si2e, and the people of Lancashire (chiefly the 
tveaters) have been famous for their success in this way ; but, as 
quality is far preferable to si2e, ( regret the almost total disap- 
pearance of ttie little smooth black gooseberry, and of the littte 
hairy r6d gooseberry, both of whtcfh have very thin skitis, and ate 
of flitrour deKcimis. The big gooseberries are 'nearly afl itkiit, 
and the puljp is of a very mean flavour. For several years I hate 
not seen a bhick gooseberry-tree in any g^den ' except YhAt of 
some old farm-*house ; but I woidd earnestlf recomnfefid to the 
rttider to obtain these two sorts if he can.. 

«72. ORAPB.— See VINfE. 

27*. HUCKLEBBRRY.-^i do not recommend fte cuftivatioit 
of this in a garden ; though two or tlrTee rods of ground may very 
wett be bestowed upon ft. It grows wild ih the heaths of Surrey, 
Sussex, atifd Kent, arid in many other parts of the kingdom, and \i 
a very good fruit for tarts, when mi^ed whh ctrrrants, and by no 
means bad to eat in its raw state. The benefit of cultivation 
wouM doubtless make the fruit larger and of finer flavoonr. 



graftinic ciA pinr^^todu or crib^^ttkrk^. li is hantty warth notifies 
biNUgf at be 8^ only one degree bettar llian a roit^ti afifda^ 

27d4 MULB£RRY.~nii0 tree m nbed Crom cuttfage or frani 
layera after the manner direeled under those iMads. It k ^pfanteA 
out like au apple w a pear-tre^. It sfaoald not stand in ihm 
kkteiien garden, for it grows to a great stee^ and shoald hare grasa 
btneath lo reocive the falling lirait, whieb is oeireff sa good when 
gathered from the tree. It Is wtiA known that sUk-worms fetfdr 
en tbn malbery leaf, especially on ^t of tko wMte ninlhwnrf 
mhieb ia cultivated for Ih^ pwrpoao' in Fianea 4nd Italjr^ anik 
whkb grows wild in Aueriea^ bearii^ prodigiously. TW olbc» 
soft is the red mulberry, or purple^ as it ought to be enUed^ anA 
tkii Is the only sort tlukt is comnon in England. 

270. M£U>N.r--As to the reaving of Melons^ that hat been* 
fi% treated ef in the for^nii« Chapter. The aorta is all that me\ 
have to do with heire« The fo^kiwing is the UaC of ihosa Ctt)ti«afted 
in the King's gardeni } Earli^ Q^niulwpe^ Bmt(^ Leapatti^ EwHif^ 
Putiguofij Early Bamam^ Gr€m-jk$b$i MtM,. GrtethjgeBMi Rock^ 
Mmt'sE^rl]^ RQ4iky BlMkBsfiK SUverBock, Semkt^jhAed ItMk^ 
ItlAmerie% there is a melon of ofaioag shape, of soull sieeyaad of 
most delicate flavonr. They* eaU it ihe nntmeg mekm ; tfm nnea 
are very slender* It is qnick in bsaving, its eoionr, vken ripe^ ia 
of dk greenish yeUow,: and its flesh very nearly appraaohHig tai 
vUte. This is the fiaeH aitlon that I ever tasted^ The great) 
tbtags that come fr^nn France sometimea, are very iittb belter 
than a squaab ^ a iMimpkia. I had; soma white^oated adonsy 
the seed of which came from Spain \ they weighed freaa eight ter 
twflve powda a^pieoe ; bnt wtve^ in point of &ar«ir, not a bit: 
better than a while tariup. The roek meloas of vaiiaaa aoita ase^. 
in 9y npwon» bitt very peer things ; ti^ere n no part of thetn, 
emipt just the middle^ that is not iiord, nahsa yon lei ijie finrit* 
remajn tjU ft. be tnrarly rotten, todeed all the led^flcalied metens: 
ai« ba^d I «iod I neviec ha^ s«»i any mabn ef that deaeripdoM' 
that I really liked to eiti The Untte ABaaricai> malDn^ whiidi iai 
grown theHi \n gitat quantities in the natnral grouoMi, maiy be 
eaten all out with a spoon, leavhig a rind at least not thicker thaw: 
^ dauilHlig t it has twice the ^piantity ef ealabk pnip of a great. 
n^ek melon. But there \» the watec*melon, reaeaabtttig ochor 
laeloiw only in ile manner xA gmmng^ and aanarwbaa in tin diape 
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and 8126 of the leaf* The size of these may be put down at from 
ten to thirty pounds weight. The flesh is not at alliike that of 
other melons. From the skin inwards, an inch wide^ it is white, 
like the flesh of a green cucumber, but harder; after that, towards 
the centre of the fruit, come ribs resenrbling long honey-combs, 
and, except that the colour is pink, or between pink and scarlet, 
looking precisely like so much frozen snow. This is the part that 
is eaten ; and the fruit is called the WuteT'-melony because these 
ribs actually instantly turn to water in your mouth. This is the 
Cavourite fruit of all ranks and degrees, and of all ages, in hot 
countries ; and, when the weather is very hot, the refreshing 
effects of tasting the fruit are really surprising. In England, this 
sort of melon may be cultivated in the same manner, though with 
some more difficulty than the common sorts or musk melons ; bat 
they want greater heat and more room. I have grown them very 
fine in England ; and I have now a pot of plants to repeat the 
attempt this year (1828). The seed is large and black, and the 
coat, after the melon gets to be of considerable size, is always of 
the deepest green* One great difficulty is, to know when the fruit 
is ripe ; for it emits no odour, like the musk melon, and never 
changes its colour, not even after the whole of the inside is rotten. 
In America, there is only here and there a man skilful enough to 
ascertain, by rapping his knuckles upon the fruit, whether the 
fruit be ripe. Unskilful people phff them ; that is to say, take 
out a piece, as you do out of a cheese, to taste it, and then re- 
place the plug. Other melons generally become ripe in about five 
or six weeks after they begin to swell : in the case of water melons, 
the best way would probably be to write down the time of setting 
and beginning to swell of each fruit ; and to allow seven weeks, 
perhaps, instead of 6 weeks, before you cut the fruit. 

277. NECTARINE.— To be propagated, planted, trained and 
pruned, precisely in the same manner as directed for the peach. 
Nectarines rarely succeed in England so well as peaches. They 
do fiot ripen so well : they get into a shrivelled state before they 
are ripe, the cause of which I never have been able to ascertain. 
The sorts are numerous. Those cultivated in the King's gardens 
are the following : Early Nemngton^ Late Nemngton, Bmgnoni 
Violetie hdOve^ Du Tellier*8, Elruge, Fairchild's, Late Genoa^ 
Murray y White. There are two other nectarines, the Swett 
Violet y and the Temple. I recommend the fVkite French, a very 
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beautiful fruit, and a great and constant bearer, the Vhletie 
Mtioej and the Du TelUer's* I have never known the rest to 
ripen well. The White French, though not of so very fine a 
flavour as the other three, is so beautiful a fruit and so great a 
bearer that no garden should ever be without it. To preserve the 
blossoms mil come under the head of peach ; and the thinning of 
the fruit has already been spoken of under the head of apricot ; 
the rules there given relative to this matter being applicable to 
all fruit-trees that grow against a wall or in espalier. 

278. NUT. — ^The mere hazel-nut such as is produced in the 
coppices, and in quantities so prodigious that, in the year 1826, it 
was calculated that there were a greater number of four-bushel 
sacks of nuts, at Weyhill Fair, than of bags of hops; though all 
the hops grown at Farnham and a considerable part of those 
grown in Kent, are taken to that fair ; of course this is not a 
thing for a garden nor even for an orchard ; but there are certain 
nuts called Cob-nuts^ of three times the bulk of the common nut, 
and with kernels of nearly as fine flavour as that of the filbert. 
These are propagated, planted, trained, and pruned, in precisely 
the same manner as the filbert ; for the seed will not produce a 
tree to resemble the fruit of the original tree, except by mere 
accident. 

279. PEACH. — ^The propagation, planting, training, and 
pruning, have already been spoken of fully; but I have here 
to speak of the preserving or protecting the blossoms of wall- 
trees. The peach, like the nectarine, will bear, and sometimes 
ripen the fruit well, against a wall facing the west ; facing the 
east, neither does well ; and the proper situation of both, is, a 
wall facing the south. Here the situation is as warm as our cli- 
mate will suffer it to be ; but the bloom comes out at so early a 
season, that that season is always a time of anxiety with the gar- 
dener, on account of the frosts by which the blossoms are 
frequently so severely attacked as to prevent the coming of any 
crop at all. To protect the blossoms, therefore, against the frost 
is a matter of great importance. The boughs of the yew-tree and 
other evergreens; or, the spreading parts of fern, are used for 
this purpose. Some people nail up mats in the evening and take 
them off in the morning ; but to mat is very tiresome ; and, as to 
the boughs and the fern, they must remain on day and night ; 
and, what with the putting them on and the taking them off and 

o 
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tfaeir k^epid&g off -the sun and air from the buds wid ti^ fruk, they 
generjijiy do ae Bauch harm as good. Fro&te descend ; that k to 
say^ their deatrucXive effect comes down upon a tree perpendicu- 
larly* It is nat the cold that destroys tlie germ of the fruit. It 
is tlie wet joined to the cold. That which is ixy will act freeze; 
fros:t has power on those things only wbieh have iaoistui« in tfaeia; 
and tlMHigh tiiere is moistui^e in the blosaom, that is not sufficieat 
cif itself to give the frosts the power <3tf destruction. When frosti 
come without rain or dews, they do very little harm to blossoms. 
Therefote^ the thing to be tle»ired is^ something to keep off the 
Wet during the time that the blossom is becomii^ a fruit. The 
best way of doit^ this is to have something going ont from tbe 
tc^) of the wall to about a fi^ot and a half wide^ which miglit 
remain day and night, until the dangerous season were over. 
Th^ thing reconMoended by a very able and experieoced Freacli 
writer, M. De Comblb, is, a board of that width, supported by 
posts at eonveni^at distances. These posts, however, besides 
their ttnsightlinees, I object to on account of the holes that must 
be made for placing them in the greund. To obviate this» and 
to cause |he ^operation to be little troublesome, I would, in tbe 
builditig oif my wall, have, in the row of bricks next to tbe top 
row, what the bricklayers call a wooden brick, at suitable dis* 
tances. In these wooden bricks (to be made oi the most durable 
wood) might be holes for the purpose of admitting tbe end ot a 
stout piece of iron, about perhaps two feet long, besides tbe part 
necessary to enter into the brick. When the blooming season 
arrived, and just before the blossoms began to burst, these pieces 
of iron would be put into the holes in the bricks and tliere fastened 
by means easily to be invented ; upon these pieces of iron the 
boards might be laid all along die wall ; the boards might be 
fastened down to the pieces of iron by holes made in the former 
to admit a small cord to fasten the former to the latter, and^tfaus 
the whole would remain safe against the power of the winds until 
the season arrived when the fruit would be out of danger. Tbe 
board might be placed rather in a sloping direction, in order to 
prevent rains from pouring upon it and running down the wall. 
When done with> these protecting materials might be safely laid 
^side until tbe next year ; here is a method, at once little expen- 
sive> little troublesome^ and not at all annoying to tbe trees^ aod 
^rfectly effectuali As to the thinninff (/tAe/ruitp greater care ii^ 
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if fMnmUe, ne^s^Msury here tlian in the cade of the apricot. No 
mgh shoot should, on any account, be suffered to bear more than 
V»o pettches ; and, if it be not a it^otig shoot, not more than one | 
and thm for the reasons amply given under the head of apricot^ 
ivhere I ought to haye observed, that it is not the producit^ of 
tkepi^ which requires the great effort from the tree; but tha 
bringmg of the ieed to perfection ; so that, though you are to 
have the same weight of peaches on a tiree that should bear a 
hundred as on a tree that should bear two hundred ; still the eSot^ 
reqirired from the tree wodd be only half as great in the former 
case as in the latter ; because, in the former, diere would be only 
half tiie number of seeds* The sorts of peadies are very num^ 
reus. I shall first give the Kst cultivated in the King's gardens^ 
and then give my opuiion, fomided on experience. Catherine, 
hcon^porable. Old NemRgtwiy Bsfgal Paney, Beards Early, Bour- 
HmfihanceMoTj Early Purple, Early Vinegard,FreM^ Mkgwyime, 
GaUande, Mewtagne, Noblesse, Persique, Red Magdalen, Royai 
Qwrge, Teton de Vem», Yellow Alberge^ Hie list of peaches 
which I recommend are, the Earig Anne, not very fine but early, 
and acon^antJbearer, the Doable Mcntagne, the Early Moniau* 
ion, the French Mignomte, the Orosse Mignxmne, the BoyalGeorge, 
tte NbUesse, the Early Callande, the Late Galiande, the Van^ 
guard, the Belkgarde, the Chancellor, imd the Violeite hdtwa. 
These are the best peaches, afccordhig to my observation ; and> 
after the Early Anne, I have phced dwm as idaey appear to me 
to be bedt in quality; that is to say, the best first, and the least 
good laist. In p(»nt of bearing, the JSoya^ Oe&rge is a famous 
peadi, and it is ncd; much excelled in any other respect Peaehes 
fiiiould never be gathered (and the same with regard to nectarines) 
«tttil just aibout to drop from the tree. They are not to be pulled | 
and k they do not eoae off with just putting your hand under 
them and giving them a fittle touch, they arc not ripe ; and an 
tmripe peach is a very poor diing. Some people place a net alotig 
in front df the tree, tacked on one side to the wall, and supported 
0B die other by little ferised sticks, in order to catch the fruit 
iriwn they fell, and to prevent "bruising. And this is a very good 
way when you have not time to make an individual examination of 
the fruit ; but, if one fall upon another, a bruising takes plaee in 
iqrifiC'of tl^ Bwagging skuAtion of ^e net* Peaches and neetarines 
idio nmy be fireierMed like ftptkots } and the^ miikc, if pimsikltg 
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Still better pies and tarts ; though, for these purposes, they should 
not be quite dead ripe. The greatest possible attention must be 
paid to have your trees of the right sort. When gentlemen go to 
a nursery, to choose trees, and especially trained trees, they are too 
apt to be captivated by. the appearance of the plant ; but, as ill 
weeds grow apace, so it is with fruit-trees. A Catherine or a Mag' 
dalen peach would be of twice the size in the same space of time 
as a French Miffnonne or a Montaubon; sniy indeed, it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that, in proportion as the fruit excels, the 
stature of the tree is puny and. its growth slow : it is the same 
through almost everything in nature, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if peach-trees formed an exception. . With regard to the 
diseases to which the peach-tree is subject, and the enemies that 
it is exposed. to, mention will be made of these hereafter. 

280. PEAR. — ^The propagating and planting have already been 
noticed ; because everything in those respects said of the apple is 
applicable to the pear. In the rearing of orchards of pears also, 
the rules for the rearing of apple orchards apply in all respects 
whatever ; and the reader should, therefore, now turn to those 
rules. Pears, in a still greater degree than apples, demand espa- 
lier training if they are of fine sorts. Indeed, these fine sorts, the 
greater part of which have come from France, are worthy of a good 
wall, facing the west, the east, or the north. . As to the training 
and pruning of them,. the rules are precisely those described under 
the head ot Espalier, which see. Pears very seldom bear upon 
the last year's wood ; but upon spurs, in like manner as the apple 
does. No standard pear*tree, any more than . a standard apple- 
tree, should have place in a garden. All the reasons given for 
training apples in the espalier form, apply to pears, and with still 
greater force } for, it is perfectly useless to attempt to get fine 
pears upon standard-trees. Most trees will bear ; but the fruit 
will not ripen, and will not be of good flavour even if they do. I 
have mentioned before, that the stocks for pears, are pears raised 
from the pip, quinces raised from cuttings or layers, or white-thorn 
raised from the stones. For wall-trees or espalier trees, quince-stocks 
are the best ; and that these may be had from the pips, is proved 
by this fact, that I have now more than a thousand young pear- 
trees grafted upon quince-stocks raised from the pips. I got the 
pips from America, where quinces are grown in great abundance. 
It would be difficult to get the pips here^ and, therefore^ quince* 
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Stocks must generally be raised from layers or cuttings. The 
quince-stocks are the^best ; because they do not force up wood so 
big and so lofty as the pear-stocks. The white-thorii is very dura- 
ble and has a dwarf tendency ; but it is apt to send out suckers; 
and certainly does not produce a tree so fruitful in its early stages 
as the quince-stock : the sorts of pears are almost endless. The 
French authors mention a hundred and fifty-two sorts. I shall 
insert the list from the Hartus KewensU^ and then mention those 
sorts which 1 think may content any man : It is : Aston-totim 
Pear, Aniumn Bergamot^ GameVs Bergamot, Summer Bergamot, 
Brmm Beurr^ej Golden Beurr^e, White Beurr^, Bishop* s ThunA, 
Winter Bonehr^ien, Williams's Bonchr4t%en, Citron des Cannes, 
Cbaumontette, Crasanne, Colmar, D'Aueh, Jargonelle, Lammas, 
Martin sec. Red Doyenn4, Summer Rousselet, Sti Germain, Swan's 
Effff, Verte-^lonffue, Virgouleuse, Windsor, Catillac, Dr. Uvedale's 
Bt. Germain. The only pears that I think necessary, are, for the 
summer, the Green Chisel, which is the earliest of all, and if the 
fruit come from a tree well trained and pruned, it is by no means a 
mean pear ; the Catherine pear, which is a little long pear with a 
beautiful red cheek ; it does not rot at tlie heart as some pearls 
do, and is nearly as great a bearer as the Green Chisel itself, and 
that is a great bearer indeed. The Summer Bergamot ; and the 
Simmer Bonchr^tien. The autumn pears are, the Broum Beurr4e, 
Ae Autumn Bergamot, and particiilariy the Gansefs Bergamot, 
which, in my opinion, very far surpasses the Btown Benrr^e* The 
winter pears that would satisfy me, are, the Winter Bonchr^iien, 
the Cohnar, the CrasaHne, and the Poire d'Auch, that is to say, 
the pear of the city of Auch in France. Pea;r8 for cooking are, 
Parki$»son*s pear, the Catillac, and Uvedale's St. Germain. Be- 
ndes these, there are two pears which I have propagated from 
cuttings brought from Long Island, and which appeared to have 
Bo name there : I call the one the Long Island Autumnal Pear, 
the very finest fruit of the pear kind, without any exception, that I 
ever tasted in my life. When ripe, which it is early in October, it 
is of a greenish yellow colour, weighs about three quarters of a 
pooiid, actually melts in your mouth, and, with a little care, keeps 
well to the middle of November. The other is what I call the 
Long Island Perry Pear, which is of a middling siice, very hard, 
and very rough to the taste when raw ; but this pear, when baked^ 
OMte^irtd and then preserved^ is the finest thing of the kind that 
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I ever saw; T<x these reconimendBtions may be added, diat this 
tree is as great a bearer as the Green Chisel itself; and, whicfe k 
rather singular of the pear and apple kind^ the three years Aat I 
was in Lcmg Island, these trees were lt>aded with fruit every year. 
Cattle and hogs are turned into the orchards of America to live and 
fatten upon the fruit : they take up from the ground those which 
they like best; or they feed from the lower branches of the trees. 
I never perceived my cattle extremely anxious about other fruit; 
but to get at the perry pears, the steers and oxen used U) raise 
^emselvesiipon their hind-legs, which I very rarely saw them do 
in the case of any other tree. Their strong jaws could mash ihenr; 
and they therefore were able to ascertain their sugary quality. 
Raw, they will keep all the winter long, and until the month of 
May; and still be as solid and as hard as ever. I am sure that 
this is the best pear in the world for cooking, and, I think, for 
the making of perry. With regard to tfie gathering of pcaiw fiw 
tile table, the rules are precisely the same as those laid down ift 
the case of the apple; though it may be observed that Mtmoier 
pears (which keep but for a short time) ought to be glared a 
little while before they be ripe, and especially the Green: CkM 
and the Cayenne. 

281. PLUM.— As to tJie sort of stock, it must be the seed of 
the plum, as menlaoned under the head of Propagation. The 
plum is budded in general, and not grafted ; so is the ch^ry } hot 
both may be grafted, and thi»is the common practice in AmoieSi 
As to the management of the budded plant, and as to plaating' 
out, directions have before been given, in the case of the peach, if 
against a wall ; and, in the case of the espalier apple, if in the 
form of the espalier. Plums do not require so much room as odier 
wftll"trees ; nor do they require so much as apples, or pears, or 
cherries, in espalier. They bear generally upon spurs, seldom on- 
the last year's wood ; for training and pruning against a wall,th# 
rules laid down under the head of AwiicoT exactly apply ; and all 
the objections to standards, mentioned under the head of Affls, 
equally apply here. Against a wall, plums are placed cm walls 
facing the east, the west, or the north ; and the Green-goffe (queen 
of all plums) is finer when it has a northern aspect than when 
much exposed to the sun : it is not so sugary ; but it is larger, comes 
in more by degrees, and is, in fact, of finer flavour than when ex- 
posed to a hot sun. Aa to the sorts of plun^. Those cuMvaled' 
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ni' the K}ng*8 gariitens a?e as follows : Redl^omm Magnumy fFhUw 
B$)mm Magmtm, Catherine^ Coe*s Golden Drop^ DUmaseeney 
Prap* d'Or, Fotherinffhamy Blue Gage^ Green Gage^ Genmm 
Prune, Imperatriee, MvrcLbelle, Moroeco, Earty Orleans, Late 
Orleans, Blue Perdrigon, White Perdrigen, Pn^eoce de Tours, 
Queen- Mother Plwn, Bayale de Towrs, Simiennes, Wme-swir, or 
Windier Goliah, The Green-gage and the Orleans are the most 
fashionable plums ; thoiigh the Blue Gage, which comes late in the 
fall, is^ in my opinion, one of the finest of plum^ ; and it is a very 
great bearer. All plnms may be preserved with sugar : the green- 
gage or the blue-gage would be the best ; but damsons and' but" 
hces are generally used, because they come more abundantly, and, 
of course, are not so difficult to obtain. The Magnum Bonums 
are fit for nothing but tarts and sweetmeats. Magnum is right 
enough ; but, as to bonum, the word has seldom been so com« 
pletely misapplied. 

282. QUINCE. — ^There is an apple-shaped and a pear-shaped, 
k is not a fruit to be eaten raw ; but to be put into apple-pies 
and some other things. They are to be preserved like apples ; 
and the trees are raised from cuttings or layers. 

283. RASPBERRY.— There are two sorts, distinguished by their 
colours of red and white. There are some of each that l3ear a 
second crop in the autumn. The largest of raspberries is called* 
the Antwerp, and a very fine fruit it is. Raspberries are propa*- 
gated fi-om oil^ets taken from the old stool : these are taken off in 
tfie fall, and they bear the next year. The stools ought to stand! 
in rows at six feet apart, and at three feet apart in the row. It is 
very curious that in the northern countries of America, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick for instance, the raspberry plant dies 
completely down in the fall of the year, and new shoots come up 
again out of the ground in the spring much about after the manner 
of/em. These shoots bear the first year, though they do not 
make their appearance above ground until June 3 and where the 
land is clear of high ti*ees, and where the August sun has shrivelled 
up the leaves of the raspberries, these shrubs form a sheet of red 
for scores of miles at a stretch. They are the summer fruit of the 
wild pigeon, and of a great variety of other birds. I once thought 
that raspberries would never bear upon the shoot of the year in 
England ; but I have frequently, of late years, seen them bear 
upon such shoots. The stems of raspberries should be prevented 
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from bending down, when loaded with leaves and with fruit, by 
stakes put along the sides of the rows^ and by little rods tied to 
these stakes. Every stool will send out, during summer, a great 
number of shoots. When the leaf is down, these should be all 
taken away, except about four to produce fruit the next year. 
The shoots that have borne during the summer, die in the autumn: 
these should also be removed ; and, in November, and again in 
March, all the ground should be well and truly digged ; and the 
weeds should be kept down completely during the whole of the 
summer. One manuring in three years will be sufficient. The 
common little raspberry is but a poorish thing; and every one 
should take care to have the Antwerp if possible. Raspberries, 
when gathered, will not bear much keeping or pressing : they are 
a very delicious fruit when taken at the proper time ; but, if put 
together in too great quantities, whether they be gathered care<- 
fully or not, they will taste badly directly, and, in twelve hours, they 
will be sour. Raspberries, like currants, are sometimes made use 
of, with the assistance of sugar, to make wine, and, in America, 
where strength is a great requisite, to make brandy ; that is to 
say, a parcel of brandy and sugar is put amongst the juice of the 
raspberries : these things I, for my part, totally disapprove of : 
tliat which we call currant wine, is neither more nor less than red- 
looking weak rum. The strength coming from the sugar ; and 
gooseberry wine is a thing of the same character, and, if the fruit 
were of no other use than this, one might wish them to be extir« 
pated. People deceive themselves. The thing is called wine; 
but it is rum : that is to say, an extract from sugar. 

284. SERVICE. — ^A tree of the woods, where it bears a thing 
between a sloe and a haw. It is totally unfit to be eaten ; and, 
therefore, I shall say no more about it. 

285. STRAWBERRY.— Very different from the last article! 
This is a fruit, exceeded in no one respect (except that of keeping) 
but by very few; and surpassing a very great majority of the fruits 
of this country. It is so well known, that to describe either plant 
or fruit would be almost an insult to the reader. I shall, there- 
fore, have to speak only of the different sorts, and to describe the 
manner of propagating and cultivating the plants, so as to ensure, 
or, at least, give the best chance of, fine fruit and large crops, no 
man ever having found that he had too much of this excellent fruit, 
Strawberry plants are raised in the following manner : the plant. 
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while it is bearing, sends forth runners along upon the ground : 
these runners have several joints, and, at every joint, there comes 
out u root which penetrates down into the ground. Each of these 
roots sends up a plant ; so that the runner, if it extend to a yard 
or two, as it frequently will, would, perhaps, produce ten or a 
dozen plants. All these plants, if cut from the runner and planted 
out, would grow ; but all of them would not bear the first year if 
ao planted out. The runners begin to start usually in May, not 
Hiaking much progress at first, on account of the coldish weather ; 
but, by the middle of June, the runners have produced an abun- 
dance of plants. You take the earliest and stoutest of these, 
plant them out before the end of the first week in August, and 
diese plants will bear abundantly the next year. Great care must 
be taken in this planting. The ground should be made rich and 
fine : the root is but small, and the weather is hot ; therefore, the 
root should be fixed well in the ground with the fingers ; and a 
little niin or pond water should be given to the plants. They 
should be attended to very carefully to see that worms do not tear 
them out of the ground or move them at all : the ground should 
be moved frequently between them, approaching as near to the 
plant as possible. By November, the plants will be stout: the 
winter, however severe, will do them no injury ; and, in the month 
of June, when only a year old, they will produce a crop worth 
fifty times the labour bestowed upon them. When planted out, 
they ought to be placed from three to five in a clump, each plant 
at a few. inches from the other. The clumps should be in rows 
of three feet apart, and, if it were four, it would be so much the 
better, and at three feet apart in the row. To cultivate straw- 
berries in iacb, suffering them to cover the whole of the ground 
with their runners and young plants, is a miserable method, pro- 
ceeding from the suggestions either of idleness or of greediness, 
and sure to lead to the defeating the object of this latter. Straws 
berries will bear a little in this way, though not much ; but the 
fruit will be of small and insipid flavour. Neither should even 
the clumps be suffered to stand to bear for more than two years. 
I. have sometimes tried them the third year, but have never found 
it answer. But then to have new clumps is so easy that this can 
form an objection with no one. Having need of a certain num- 
ber, of clumps, you have only to take up those that have borne 
for two years, and plant just the same number of new ones. To 
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*emme sfi*awberries. from one place t<y another is the easiesC 
thing in the world : yavt have nothing to do but to give a chop 
with> a spade round the clump ; take it up and put it in the place 
where you wish to have it. This may be done at any time be*- 
twcen- October and May without the smallest chance of injuring 
Uhe crop : to all its other excellent qualities, the strawberry adds 
hardiness of the plant, in a swamp on a bank, amidst rocks, and 
upon the tops of walls, I have seen strawberries growing and bear- 
ilig 5 but stifling they will not endure ; and, therefore, if yoa wanlf 
the industry and care to plant them at suitable distances and to 
keep them clear of grass and weeds, never expect a crop of straw- 
berries. Before I come to speak of the diflerent sorts^ let me 
ilotice three things : preserving strawberries from the birdis and 
aJttg« ; keeping them from being covered with dirt by the heavy 
rains ; and giving them water if the ground be at all dry. As to- 
tbe first of these, the wood-pigeons, the common pigeons, the 
doves, the blackbirds, the jack-daws, the thrushes, and even some 
of the small birds, invade the strawberry clumps, and^ if unresisted^ 
destroy a great part of the fruit. In this case, which happeiw 
when there are woods and shrubberies at hand, nothing is-apro^ 
t^tion but a net, held up by hoops or little forked sticks; The 
slug is a still more bitter enemy ; and, in some seasons, where 
strawberries are suffered to run together in beds, more than hiJf 
the fruit is consumed or spoiled by these nasty and mischiievons 
reptiles. The remedy is, to examine the clumps well' just as the 
strawberries are beginning to be ripe. See that there are no slugs 
about the stems of the leaves, and then make a Httle cirde of hot 
lime, at half a foot or so at the extremity of the leaves of the 
clumps. No slug will enter that magic circle ; but, if rain come^ 
or even heavy dews, the lime becomes slack and powerless, and a 
little more must be put upon the circle, the least dust in the 
wcn'ld being enough. The other precaution ; namely, to keep the 
fruit from being beaten by the rain down amongst the dirt, short 
grass-mowings, or moss, the latter being the best of the two, 
should be laid round the stems of the plants, just as the fruit be- 
gins to ripen. This will completely guard against the evil : come 
what rain will, the fruit will always be clean. The last thing that 
I- have to mention, is the waterinff ; and a real good watering 
with rain-water, or pond-water, should be given just when the 
blossoms are falling and the fruit begins to set. Blacking the 
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ground over with tiie rose of tbe watseriitg-pot is of no vast at ail ;^ 
the water should be poueed out of the nose of the pot, heU close! 
down to the plant ; and, one gallon of water, at least, should bet 
given- at one time to every clump of plants. If the weather be 
very hot in June, even while the fmit is ripening, and while you are; 
gadienng strawberries, they might have another such a.watesian;^ 
aad that would be enough. Nothing have I ever found mare^ dif« 
ficult than, behind my back, to secure an honest watering. Wa-p. 
tering*pots, when full, are heavy ; the distance may be gmat,. aade^ 
fcw men like to carry heavy things for any long, oontiitvatioiiii. 
Juat turn, your back, and they merely wet the ground ; and, it yoU' 
retunv J^^ ^^ ^^^ ^he strawberries have all been watered f hat 
(aad mmd this), go the next dey^ if the weather have continued 
fiur, and you will then see how you have been cheated » Straw*- 
bttries like good, deep, and rich land : hoidiag bmd, as the people 
in the ecnmtry call it : they will grow almost anywhere, and: wilt 
produce more or less of firuit ; but^ if you mean to have fiae* stra«r*^ 
htrries, you must have good land ; therefore, make the land as 
good as- you ean. make it. As to the sorb of stiawberriesy the 
eoerlet is the earliest ; and some people like it ; the hmUboie {(0(t 
hi^^tailked), the Kew Pine, the Chili, the WhUeAlpme and tt^ 
tkd Aipme^ which two latter are vulgarly called wood etrma^- 
Jmriee^ The hautboy has a musky and singular flavour as wdb 
as smell, and some people prefer it to all others. Bui the great' 
flirawberry of all, now^ardays, is that which was some years i^oi 
miaed fnam seed by Mr. Kben of Islington, which^ is therefiare« 
oaUed die Keen's seedling ; am] this strawberry, which iathe only* 
one uaed for forcing in the King's gardens, has nearly supplantedb 
every* <^er sort* It is early ; it is a prodigious, bearor ; the- 
fruit i» large, and very large ; and it surpasses, in my opinion^ alif 
othera in flavour. I gatJiered some of the Kew pine (for maRy 
ysars thought the best of all) ; at die same time I gathered some 
of the. Keen's seedling : I put the two parcels down upon the* 
table before several persons, who tasted, both in order to form ai 
judgment; and every one of them said that the- Keen\s seedSng^ 
was the nest, I having taken care not to let any of them know 
whicb was which. But the London market speaks of tho'. 
character of this strawberryi Notwithstanding habit and' ](ire«« 
judice, tlie London gardeners have found that no other strawberry 
wiUwU ; audi in fact, there is hmxUy any other now brought to: 
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the markets. As to the ChiK (nearly as large as a pigeon's egg), 
it is very little superior in flavour to the potato. But I have 
recently discovered (1833), or rather Sir Charles Wolsetey has 
been so good as to teach me, that there is a sort of Alpine straw- 
berry which, perhaps, taken altogether, is the most valuable of 
the whole. The French call it the Cisalpine strawberry, or the 
Strawberry of Napoleon. It is cultivated in this manner : Un- 
like any other strawberry, it produces its like from the seed. The 
seed, which is very small, may be sowed in a large flower-pot, in 
the following manner at the following time. The pot should be 
be filled within an inch of the top with very fine earth; a ftmall 
pinch of the seed should be as regularly as possible scattered over 
the earth ; and throw some more very fine earth apread over the 
seed about a quarter of an inch thick or less, being gently patted 
down upon it, and afterwards a little water given to the pot 
through a very fine watering-pot top ; and you will perceive the 
seed coming up in about ten or twelve days. This sowing should 
take place about the beginnitig or middle of February ; the pot 
should be placed in a greenhouse, or in any room: where the sun 
gets at it, and should be occasionidly watered. In the mbiith of 
April, the pot should be set out of doors in a warm place, sheltered 
from heavy rains by being taken in, and sheltered also firom hard 
frosts if any come. In the month of May, the plants will be fit to 
go out iiito the natural ground. A piece of ground should be 
inade very good, digged very deep, and broken very fine, and 
especially made extremely smooth at top. With a very amall 
dibber, or little stick well pointed, put the plant out, in rows, tlie 
rows being two feet apart, and the plants two feet apart in the 
row. Put only a single plant in a place ; for, though the plant 
wiH not be much bigger than a thread when you put it out, it 
will soon become a great tuft, multiplying itself in a manner per- 
fectly prodigious. These plants will have fine strawberries on 
them about the middle or latter end of July, and they will keep 
bearing until the hard winter frosts come and st<^ them. I saw, 
in the month of September last, the finest dishes of strawberries 
that I ever saw in my life at Wolseley*park, in Staffordshire. The 
plants were then in ftill bearing, and there were ripe strawberries 
on the runners of that same summer. These strawberries go on 
like the orange-tree, blowing and having ripe fruit at the same 
time. The second year you must take care to take off all ninnen 
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from the tufts, and leave the tufts to bear a second year and no 
longer, for, if they do, they become ao crowded into offsets, that 
they do not bear much, and that which they do bear is not fine 
fruit ; so that, it is necessary to make a new plantation every 
year in order always to have an abundance of strawberries. The 
tufts of last year will bear strawberries very nearly as early as the 
scarlet. All strawberries have a fragrant smell; but a bed of 
these strawberries surpasses all others in fragrance, and, I think, 
in flavour. There are some of them red and some white, which 
may be kept distinct or not, just as you please. As to their size, 
those of Sir Charles Wolseley were a great deal larger than the 
common scarlet strawberry. In my " American Gardener" I have 
recommended the forming of strawberry plantations into beds^ 
knowing that it was impossible to prevail upon the people in 
that country to take the pains required to cultivate them in 
clumps. 

286. VINE.*— It is the practice in England to cultivate vines 
only against walls, against houses, upon roofs of houses, and 
under glass ; but, that it might be cultivated otherwise on many 
spots in the south of England, the history of the country most 
amply proves. For a series of ages there were extensive vineyards 
in England ; and wine made here very nearly as good as that of 
France. I remember seeing, when I was a boy, a beautiful vine- 
yard, in extent, I should think, of two or three acres, in the 
grounds of the estate called Painshill at Cobham, in Surrey. 
The vines were there planted in rows, and tied to stakes, in just 
the same manner as in the vineyards in France ; and, at the time 
when I saw that vineyard, the vines were well loaded with a 
black- coloured grape. The reasons why this culture has been 
dropped are of no importance at present ; but the facts that I 
have stated are of great importance; because they prove that 
vines may be raised in espalier in a warm situation in any garden 
on the south side of Warwickshire at the least. The grape-vine 
is propagated from cuttings or from layers* A layer is a shoot 
from the vine, laid into the ground in one part of it with a little 
sloping cut on the under side. The fore part of the shoot is then 
tacked to the wall, or a stake is driven into the ground to tie it 
to. In the fall of the year this is a young vine with a good root 
to it ; but, as vines do not remove very well, the usual way is to 
untack a shoot from the vine which grows against the wall^ bring 
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it out ittto the border opposite^ sink a pretty large fiower-pot 
into the border, place the cut part of the shoot into the flower- 
.pot three parts filled with earth, put a nice straight stick down 
■into the flower-pot at the same time, put a peg on the wall «ide 
x>f the pot to prevent the shoot from rising up, tie the top of the 
.shoot to the stick, then fill the pot and the hole full of earth, and 
press it down well so as to forjn a little dish to hold the water. 
Soon after this is done, which ought to be in the month of 
February, cut the fore part of the shoot off to within a joint or 
two of the ground, tie it firmly to the stick ; and, when it sends 
out its shoots, tie one of them to the stick, and cut the other 
.away» In the fall of the year, cut off the back part of the shoot 
which attaches the tree against the wall, dig up the pot, and you 
have a vine to remove to what spot you please, to be transplanted 
by merely turning the ball out of the pot, just as you would in the 
case of a pot of cucumbers or melons. When transplanted thus 
in the fall, or any time before the middle of February, cut the 
vine down to within one or two buds of the ground, and then you 
begin to train as hereafter' to be directed. The other way of 
propagating vines is by cutUnffA. You cut off, before the middle 
of February, a piece of a shoot which came out the last summer z 
this cutting should, if convenient^ have an inch or two of the last 
year's wood at the T)ottom of it ; but this is by no means abso- 
lutely necessary. Hie cutting should have four or live buds or 
joints : make the ground rich, move it deep and make it fine. 
Then put in the cutting with the setting stick, leaving only tw» 
buds, or joints, above ground; fastening the cuttings well in the 
ground. Or, another^ and, I think, a better, way of prqpagating 
vines by cuttings, is, to take in February a bud of the last year's 
wood, cutting all wood away except about half an inch above and 
half an inch below the bud, and shaving off the bark^ and a little 
way into the wood straight down this inch-long piece, only let this 
shaving be ou the side opposite to the bud. Bury the whole two 
inches deep, in a largish pot filled with good mould, keeping the bud 
in an upright position. Do not mind covering the bud over ; it will 
shoot up through the mould, and the place behind it^ from which 
you cut out the slice of bark and wood, will send out vigorous 
roots ; and then, as to keeping it cool, see CUTl'lNGS, oinder 
the head of Propagaiioriy in this Chapter* As to the traiiii^g 
find pruning of vines^ t havei in my book on Ammcan Gardenkf/f 
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PLATE 8. 



given instructions for the performing of this work in the espalier 
form. The very same instructions apply to walls and to houses, 
and also to roofs, seeing that, on roofs, it is merely a trellis-work 
lying in a sloping attitude. I have supposed a new plantation of 
vines to be made expressly for espalier training; and, with 
several sorts of grapes, this method would succeed perfectly well 
in the south of England, in warm spots and at no great distance 
from walls facit^ the south. I shall therefore now repeat, with some 
little variations as to season and other circumstances, ray direc- 
tions for training and pruning the vines in espalier. First look at 
plate 8 (p* 208), which reprasents, as well as I am able to make 

it represent, three trellii5- works for 

vanes. These trellis- works are to 

be five feet high, and to consist 

of little upright bars, two and a 

' half inches by two inches, put two 

feet into the ground, and made 

of locQst wood. The proper 

situation for vines would be in a 

line on the south side of tlie north 

wali, or on the south side of the 

south wall, and at about seven feet 

from the wall, leaving plenty of 

room for the work to be peiforraed 

on the wall-trees as well as on the 

trellis. The length of such line 

would be 200 feet ; and, allowing 

for the thickness of the walls, and 

for the door-way coming into the 

bot^bed ground (in case you choose the south side of the 

north wall), and for the door-way going from the inner to 

the outer garden, if you choose the otiier wall, there would be 

^acefor twelve vines at sixteen feet apart. You would, therefore, 

plant your cuttings or your young vines at that distance. Loolc 

now at the plate above, which represents the cutting become 

a plant, or the young vine, having made its first year's shoot. 

There is no difference in the. treatment ^ but, in order to avoid 

umxecessary words, let us suppose it to have been a cutting, and 

suppose it to have been tied to a little stake during the summer. 
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The first year of its being a vine, after the leaves are off and 
hefore pnmiaff, is exhibited in fig. 2. The same year's vine, 
pruned in February, is exhibited in fig. 3. The vine, in its ttf xt 
summer, is exhibited, toUh shoots, leaves, and grimes, in fig. 4. 
Having measured your distances, put in a cutting at each place 
where there is to be a vine, leaving above ground only two joints 
or buds. From these will come two shoots, perhaps ; and, if two 
come, rub off the top one and leave the bottom one, and, in 
winter, cut off the bit of dead wood, which will in this 
case, stand above the bottom shoot. Choose, however, the 
upper one to remcun, if the lower one be very weak. Or, a better 
way is, to put in two or three cuttings within an inch of each 
other, leaving only one bud to each out of ground, and taking 
away in the fall, the cuttings that send up the weakest shoots. 
The object is to get one good shoot, coming out as near to the 
ground as possible. Tliis shoot you tie to an upright stick, letting 
it grow its full length. When winter comes, cut this shoot down 
to the bud nearest to the ground. The next year another, and a 
much stronger shoot will come out ; and, when the leaves are off, 
in the fall, this shoot will be eight or ten feet long, having been 
tied to a stake as it rose, and will present what is described in 
fig. I, plate 8. You must make your trellis; that is, put in your 
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npnght locust-bars to tie the next summer's shoots to. ^ You will 
want (see fig, 2) eight shoots to come out to run horizontally^ to 
be tied to these bars. You must now, then^ in winter, qut off your 
vine, leaving eight buds or joints. You see there is a mark for 
this cut at a, fig..!. During summer, eight shoots will come, and, 
as they proceed on, they must be tied with matting, or something 
soft, to the bars. The whole vine, both ways included, is sup- 
posed to go sixteen feet ; but, if your tillage be good, it will go 
much further, and then the ends must be cut off in winter. Now, 
,then, winter presents you your vine as in fig. 2; and now you 
mustjprunef which is the all^important part of the business. Ob- 
serve, and bear in mind, that little or no fruit ever comes on a 
grape-vine, except on young shoots that come out of wood of the 
iast year. All the four last year's shoots that, you find in fig. 2 
would send out bearers;, but if you suffer that, you will have a 
great quantity of small woody and little or no fruit next year. 
.Therefore, cut off four of the last year's shoots, as at &, fig. 3^ ' 
leaving only one bud. The four other shoots will send out a shoot 
from every one of their buds, and if the vine be strong, there will 
be two bunches of grapes on each of these young shoots ; and, as 
the last year's shoots are supposed to be each eight feet long, and 
as there generally is a bud at, or about, every half foot, every laat 
year's shoot will produce thirty-two bunches of grapes ; every 
vine 128 bunches ; and the twelve vines 1536 \ and, possibly, nay, 
probably, so many pounds of grapes ! Is this incredible ? Take, 
then, this well-known fact, that there is a grape-vine, a single 
vine, with only one stem, in the King's gardens, at his palace of 
Hampton Court, which has, for perhaps ha^ a century, produced 
annually, nearly a ton of gfrapes; that is to say, 2240 pounds 
avoirdupois weight. . That vine covers a space of Sjeventy-two feet 
in length, and twenty-two in breadth. However, suppose .you 
have only a ffth part of what you might have, 300 bunchqs 
of grapes are worth a great deal more than the annual trou- 
ble^ which is, indeed, very little. Fig. 4 shows a vine iursum^ 
mer. You see the four shoots bearing, and four other shoots 
coming on for the next year, from the butts left at. the winter 
pruning, as at i. These four latter you are to tie to the bars as 
they advance on during the sunnner. When winter comes again, 
you are to cut off the four shoots that sent out the bearers 
during the summer, and leave the four that grew out of the 
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butts. Cut the four shoots that have borne, so as to leave but 
one bud at the butt. And they will then be sending out wood, 
while the other four will be sending out frtlit. And thus you 
go on year after year for your life ; for, as to the vine, it will, 
if well treated, outlive you and your children "to the third, and 
even the thirtieth generation. The vine at Hampton Court Is 
now (1833) between sixty and seventy years old. Daring 
the summer there are two things to be observed, as to pruning. 
Each of the last pear*s shoots has thirty-two buds, and of cdurse 
it sends out thirty-two shoots With the grapes on them, for the 
grapes come out of the two first fair buds of these shoots. So 
that here would be an enormous quantity of wood, if it were all 
left till the end of summer. But, this must not be. When the 
grapes get as big smpeaSj eut off the greet! shoots that bear them, 
at two buds distance from the fruit. This is necessary in order to 
clear the vine from confusion of branches, and also to keep the 
sap back for the supply of the fruit. These new shoots, that have 
the bunches on, must be kept tied to the trellis, or else the wind 
would tear them off. The other thing is, to take care to keep 
nicely tied to the bars the shoots that are td send forth bearers the 
next year ; and, if you observe any little side^skoots coming out 
of themj to crop these off as soon as they appear, leaving nothing 
but the clear, clean shoot. It may be remarked, that the butt, 
as at by when it is cut off the next time, will be lonjger by a bud. 
That will be so ; but, by tbe third year, the vine will be so strongs, 
that you may safely cut the shoots back to within six inches of 
the main trunk, leaving the new shoots to come out of it where 
they will ; taking care to let but one grow for the summer. If 
shoots start out of the main trunk irregularly, rub them off as soon 
as they appear, and never suffer your vine to have any more than 
its regular number of shoots. Thus far with regard to the train- 
ing and pruning ojf vines in espalier. I have now to speak of 
training against a iaall; training under glass in a greisn-Jumse ; 
and training against a house. If against a wall, you proceed to 
raise the young vine in precisely the same manner as before 
directed ; but, in place of carrying tbe trunk upright, in order 
to have bearing shoots come out of the side of it, as in plate S, 
you cut it down to within two eyes of the bottom. Suppose you 
have got the vine, fig. 2, plate 8. Instead of bringing out firom 
it four shoots of a side, bring out pnly tbe two bottom ones^ eat- 
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tifig the top of the trunk ott pretty close clown to the highest 
of the two first shoots from the bottom. These two shoots may 
be suffered to bear the first year after they come oiit ; but they 
*are then to be suffered to remain to form Itmbs for the bearing 
shoots to go out of; and these bearing shoots are to go up the 
wall perpendicularly, instead of horizontally, as they do on the 
IrelHs-work. All the rules for cutting out the shoots alternately 
are the same in this case as in the other. The vine might be 
trained against the wall horizontally as against the trellis- work ; 
but It would not be so Convenient ; for, the two horizontal limbs 
left at the bottom may be carried to any length against a wall ; so 
that one vine would. In time, be sufficient for a wall of consider- 
able extent. I have seen such limbs forty feet long, supplying an 
abundance of bearing wood to cover the wall. If you choose you 
way, at every three or four yards distance, cause these bottom 
limbs to touch thfe ground, and, if pegged down and covered with 
a Httle part of the earth, they would strike root there. The up- 
right bearing shoots should be tacked to the wall in a serpentine 
manner, which checks the flow of the sap and makes them bear 
better all over the vine. Under glass the training and pruning 
ire precisely the saihe as against a Wall : two limbs running along 
at the bottom of the glass, and shoots coming out, pruned, and 
tied up in the manner directed in the case of the wall. Against a 
house, you want a lofty trunk. You Carry it to the height that 
the situation requires, and train by side-shoots, just in the manner 
directed for the trellis in the case of the espalier. A roof is only 
i, wall lying in a sloping direction, and the training and pruning 
are precisely those directed for the wall. Such is the manner of 
ptuning vines In what is called long-pruning $ but there is a 
inethod very different, called the short pruning, which very much 
resembles the method I have described for pruning the currant- 
tree. Instead of alternate bearing shoots, brought out of the 
trunk, as in the espalier form, for instance, you suffer these 
shoots, as in plate 8, fig. 3, to remain perpetually. They send 
out annually side-shoots. These ybu cut off to withfn one or two 
eyes of the limb, and, out of these Httle artificial spurs come, the 
next year, shoots to bear the frtiit. The vine bears only on 
shoots that come out of the last year's wood, and therefore, these 
s{)urs would become too long in a very short time 5 so that you 
must cut them out close to the limb, at the end of a year or two, 
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.and other« mil be always- coming out to supply their place. Whe« 
ther against a wall, under glass, against a house, or on a roof| 
yon observe the same rule : your vine is furnished with per- 
petual limbs instead of being annually furnished with new and « 
long shoots. Hoping that I have made this matter of training 
and pruning vines intelligible to the reader, I have now to speak 
of the management of the fruit, of the soil suitable for vines, and 
of the sorts of grapes. When the grapes get to be of the size of 
a pea, or thereabouts, they should be thinned in the bunch with a 
sharp-pointed scissors. More, than half of them, and those the 
smallest, of course, should be cut out, otherwise they will not be 
so fine; and, in some cases, the fruit will be so closely pressed 
together on the bunch as to cause moulding and rotting. It is 
supposed, and I believe the fact, that thinning the grapes adds 
greatly to the weight of the bunch, and certainly it heightens 
greatly the quality of the fruit. As to the soil for grapes, it 
cannot be too rich. The ground should be dug about the roots not 
only in the fall and spring, but even in summer. The earliest 
grape, is what we call the black July j and what the French call the 
fioir hMif; the Chasselas, which is a white grape, approaching to 
a yellow, is also very early ; the Black Hamburgh is a line grape 
and a great bearer, and this is the sort of the famous Hampton 
Court vine ; the fFhUe sweet^water is a very fine grape ; and 
these four would satisfy me ; but I shall here add the Kew list of 
grapes, and with that list I conclude this long article. Burgundff 
Black Cluster, Black July, Common White Muscadine, Parsley* 
leaved Muscadine ; these are called, in the Hortus Kbwensis, 
wall-grapes; then, as house-grapes, come the Black Damascus^ 
Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Muscadine, Black Frankendak, 
Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Black Frontignac, Grizzly 
Frontignac, Red Frontignac, White Frontignac, White sweet- 
water, Marseilles, White Nice, Syrian. 

287* WALNUT. — The way to raise walnut-trees is this. 
When the walnuts are quite ripe, make them perfectly dry and 
preserve them in precisely the manner directed for the filbert. 
Sow them late in February, and the tree will be a foot high by the 
next fall. If it be to stand where it is sowed, nothing more is 
necessary than to keep the ground about it clean, and to prune 
off the side-shoots at the bottom, always leaving a tolerable head 
until you have a clear trunk of the height that you desire* If the 
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tree be to be transplanted, you ought to take it up in the fall 
after the spring of sowing it; for it has a long tap-root, and wiir 
remove with great difficulty if you suffer it to remain for two or ' 
^three years. When you take the young plant up, cut off the tap-- 
root to within six inches of the part which met the top of the 
ground ; transplant it into a nursery ; let it stand there for three' 
years, and then it will remove with a good bushy root. Keep the 
side-shoots pruned off in the manner before directed ; and the ' 
head of the tree will form itself. It is said that walnut-trees ^ 
should be threshed or beaten, a saying which has certainly arisen' 
from the want of a good reason for knocking down the fruit, 
which, like nuts and filberts, should always hang till it drops from 
the tree. 



DISEASES AND VERMIN. 
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288. I HAVE reserved until now the remarks necessary to be 
made upon the diseases to which fruit-trees are subject ; and also 
on the insects and other mischievous living things by which 'they 
are injured. I have reserved, too, until now, the observations to 
be made relative to divers mischievous insects which do injury to 
the herbaceous plants of the kitchen-garden. I shall now speak 
of the whole under ' one head, which will be more convenient to 
the reader than if the remarks with regard to them had be^n scat* 
tered throughout the book. 

289. CANKER.— Apple-trees are greatly afflicted by the 
canker, which is a rotting of the bark in particular spots ; pro- 
ducing, in time, the destruction of the branch or limb. If per- 
ceived when at first coming, it may sometimes be cut quite out ; 
and, if that cannot be done, its ravages may be stayed by paring 
off all the perished bark till you come to the quick, and cutting 
the edges of that quick very smooth with a very sharp knife, this 
bark will grow a little again and have round edges ; the place 
should be washed once or twice a year with soap and water to keep 
out the insects, which are always endeavouring to harbour round 
these wounded spots. As to the putting on of plaster of any 
kind, I have tried it often, and have never found it of any use. 
But, observe, neither a tree nor ^ limb js to be abandoned merely 
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because it is cankered } in muny cn»^, tbfi cankerf d part of tba 
tree bears best ; and it so happens that I have an apple-tree, at 
this time, one limb of which is half cut off by the canker } that 
limb bears more than all the rest of the tree ; and it was from 
that very limb that I cut the branch of beautiful fal^pippins that 
were exhibited last autumn (1828) at my shop in Fleet ^street. So 
that) a tree is not to bo despised merely because it is cankered. 
The canker comes very frequently from bruises given to the tree 
by the carelessness of gardenersi or by the friction of limbs one 
against another* It very frequently comes from the rubbing of 
limbs and branches against the stakes; and this makes it so 
dangerous to plant great trees for an orchard. However, I have 
seen apple-trees that were old and cankered when I was a hoy, 
and that continue to bear well unto this day. It is a thing to be 
guarded against, and to be got rid of if possible : it is sometimes 
fatal, but by no means generally so. 

290. c6tT0N*BLIGHT.— This disease makes its appear- 
ance like little bunches of cotton^wool stuck upon the joints or 
along the shoots of apple-trees, which leave, after they are rubbed 
off, little round pimples or lumps; and it does the same with 
i^gard to the roots that it does to the limbs and the shoots. 
Under this white stuff, there are innumerable insects, which, when 
squeezed by the finger, are of the colour of blood* It is a very 
nasty thing, very pernicious tp apple*trees ; and it also oofnes on 
the joints of vine#. There is no cure but rubbing the stuff off 
mechanically as fast as it appears, and washing the place well 
with something strong, such as tobacco juice. The potato, 
which some people look upon as so nutritious, very nearly poisons 
the water in which it is boiled ; and an Irish gentleman once told 
me that th^t water would cure the cotton-blight. Rubbing the 
part with mercurial ointment will certainly do it; but then you 
mu^t get at the root as well as at the limbs and the branches : if 
you take up a young tree that has the cotton-blight, cut the 
Cnobs off from the roots, cleanse the tree perfectly well and re- 
plant it, and it if very likely the disease will not return. If it 
once get complete possession of a large tree, the tree will soon 
become useless. But, as this pest spreads itself in the ground round 
about the trees, and there seems to nestle during the winter, I re- 
(foixunend good cnltivation of the ground under apple-trees, if only 
to disturb and confound the operations of this destroyer, Movin|[ 
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4e^pljr, und two or tbr«o timos, from the bef uwiog of winter tQ 
the middle of Aprils will give it an uneasy life at leaat> and tb# 
pomMUy of stopping its ravages is worth the attempt* 

291. MILDEW, which the French call WHITE BLIGHT^ 
peises the spring shoots of peach and nectarine trees, makes th^m 
white as if dusted ovfsr with meal or lime, and fixes itself ip spoti 
on th^ fruit, I have beard of, and have seen tried, tobaccc^ 
smoke, lime water, and several other things as remedies, all of 
which I have seen invariably to fail. All you can do is, to ci|$ 
oif the shoots and leaves that have it, and to suffer others t€| comn 
out. This blight sometimes comes upon apple-trees, 

292* JUICG. — Prodigious quantities of these come upcm tb9 
points of the shoots of peaches, nectarines, and cherries, whicl| 
cause them to curl up and become black } and, after this, gene^ 
rally, the branches suffer greatly s the only remedy is, to cut tbeso 
points off as soon as you perceive them beginning to curU Yoi^ 
may also wash the trees, or fiiinigftte with tobacco* 

293. GUM**— AH stpne fruit ; cherries, plfims, peaches, ihkh 
tarines, and apricots, are liable to the gum, which sometimes pro* 
ceeds fiom injudioious pruning, and sometimes from thfi tree 
having but a poor root. It very frequently comes after the cutting 
out of a luxuriant branch, especially if that branch be cut off 
near to the trunk and in the spring or summer, which it nevec 
ought to be if it can be avoided. A tree will soni^times gililif 
and cease to gum afterwards ; and, though it gum, it will bear* 
If it continue to gum, and the gum appear in several pacts of it i^ 
the lanie. time, and attack the tree severely, it wiU 90pn cease t^ 
produce wood fit for bearing, and the sooner it is cot down and 
thrown away, the better. 

294. PEACU-BUG.— This is a thing bfstween (ouse ai|4 bug : 
it is of a green colour, and clings along upon th^ woofi of tbo 
peach-trees, and of nectarine of course. These are destroyed, 
^ry quickly by fumigating the trees with strong tobacco-smoke„ 
or washing them with water in which tobacco has been steeped* 
]t is rather difilcult to fumigate against f^ wall ; but, at any rate, 
the wood C4n be well washed with tobacco water. These injects, 
however, must be destroyed by one means or another y or they 
will spoil the crop for the year,' and spoil the tre^ too* 

295. MAGGOT.-^Th^re is a maggot which comes in f^pple* 
trees and peir-lrees, but particularly the former^ ju^t befpre the. 
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tree opens its blossoms* You will see the young leaves that have 
cofiie out curl up longwise. If you open those curls, you will 
And enveloped in a very small web, a little maggot that you 
can hardly- clearly discern with the naked eye. From this, its 
birth-place, it creeps away into the cups of the blossoms, and 
there feeds upon the germ of the fruit; and becomes a visible 
hiaggot a full third of an inch long, having a black head an4 a 
gteenish body. When the blossoms are not abundant, and some- 
times even when they are, this wretched thing feeds upon the roots 
or gefrms of the buds, as well as upon the blossoms. It enters 
down into the heart of the bud which has just bursted out into 
little leaves, and you will see those leaves die in the month pf 
April, just as you will see cabbage-plants or lettuce-plants die 
when attacked by the grub or the wire-worm. Of a row of 
lettuce -plants, you are surprised to see one lopping its leaves 
down flat upon the ground, and the rest standing bolt upright | 
but, if you take it up, you will find that a grub-worm or wire- 
worm has eaten out the heart of its root. Just in like manner 
does this maggot destroy the buds of apple-trees ; and, as in the 
ease df a row of lettuce- plants, it, like the grub or wire-worm, 
will, if let alone, go from bud to bud, from one end of a branch 
to the other. The killing of the buds by these maggots is one 
great cause of the canker in apple-trees: they make a wound 
which descends down to the very wood: I have, in numerous in- 
stances, watched the progress of the'wound, and have seen it turn 
to complete and destructive canker. As to prevention, in this 
case, I am not certain of the source of the maggot ; but I think 
it proceeds from eggs deposited upon the bark during the previous 
summer, and clinging there until the spring. What I have done 
is, to wash all the limbs and stout branches of the trees well in the 
month of March with a hard-brush, soap, and tobacco juice; 
and certain it is that my trees have not been infested by these 
maggots since. If you find them at work upon a tree, watch the 
flagging of the buds ; cut the flagging buds out with a sharp pen- 
knife : you will find a maggot in the heart, and will, of course, 
put an end to its spoliations. This is another reason why espaliers 
are better than standards : this work is easily performed upon 
an espalier: but, on a standard, impossible. Sometimes you 
see the petals of the blossoms curl up ; and there you find the 
maggot* It is better to take one blossom but of the. bunch at 
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once ; far, if the maggot remun, it will destroy the whole. We 
very often see whole bunches of blossoms^ leaves and all, shrivel 
up suddenly : the maggot has done this, and is gone before you 
perceived the mischief. The whole of standard-trees are fre- 
quently nearly stripped in this way : people call it blight ; but, in 
general, appear to know nothing of the cause. 

296. BIRDS.— The way to keep birds from fruit, and, indeed, 
from everything else, is to shoot them, or frighten them away, or 
cover over effectually with nets the object which they covet. I 
have spoken occasionally of the care to be taken in this respect ; 
but, in all cases, where birds are very fond of the thing you have, 
you must keep them away, or give up the cultivation of the thing; 
for it is time and labour thrown away, to raise things and then let 
them bedestroyed in this manner. There is one season when to de- 
fend yourself is very difficult ; 1 mean the spring, when the birds 
attack the buds. There are certain buds which the sparrows will 
destroy, just' when they are sending out their fruit : but the great 
enemies of buds are the bulfinches, the chaffinches, and, above all, 
the greenfinches, which assail the buds of plums of all sorts in a 
most furious manner. They are hard driven for food at this time 
of the year ; and they will actually strip whole branches. It is, 
however, contended by some persons, that, after all, they do no 
harm ; for that, there are insects in the bud which they eat ; and 
that it is not the herbage that they want, but the animal, seeing 
that birds live upon grain, and pulse, and insects, and not upon 
green things. This is by' no means true : they do live upon green 
things, or at least they eat them, as we see fowls eating grass, during 
a great part of every day. I believe that these little birds eat the 
buds, and are not at all looking after insects. The wild pigeons 
in America live, for about a month, entirely upon the buds of the 
sugar maple, and are killed by hundreds of thousands, by persons 
who erect bough-houses, and remain in a maple wood with guns 
and powder and shot, for that purpose. If we open the craw of 
one of these little birds, we find in it green stufi^ of various 
descriptions, and, generally, more or less of grass, and therefore it is 
a little too much to believe, that, in taking away our buds, they 
merely relieve us from the insects that would, in time, eat us up. 
To keep birds from buds is a difficult matter. You cannot net all 
your trees ; nor can you fire with shot among your trees without 
doing a greater harm than that which you wish to prevent. Birds^ 
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are exceodi^Iy cunning in th^ir generation ; but^ IiGc]&U]r for w 
gardeners, they do not know how to distinguish between the 
report of a gun loaded with powder and shot, and one that is only 
loaded with powder. Very frequent firing with powder will alarm 
theio so that they will quit the ^pot, or| at least, be so Simid as to 
become comparatively little mischievous ; but there is what, to me, 
is a recent discovery in this matter, and which 1 have hitherto 
practised with complete effect. It has the great recomiiiendatioQ 
of good inventions, perfect simplicity : having a b^d of radishes 
or other things that you wish to keep birds from coming upon, 
stick a parcel of little pegs about a foot long into the side^ of the 
bed, at distances of about three yards apart, and then take a ball 
qf coars^ white sewing cotton, tie the end of it to the top of ope 
of these little sticks, and then strain the cotton on to another, 
iMtening it round the top of every stick, and going \n a aig-ssg 
across the bed« What the little picking and scratching devils 
tkink of these threads I know not, but it keeps them off, aqd that 
is enough for our purpose* I imagine that it inspires them mth 
doubtf and as doubt has great influence upon all the human race, 
why should it not have the same upon these timid and watchful 
creatures } 

297* MICB.— Very troublesome creatures. They commit their 
depredations by night, and must be well looked after. Brick 
traps are the best things ; for, as to poisoning them, you may 
poison at the same time your cat or your dog. Great vigilance, 
however, is required to keep down mice ; but it ought to be reso- 
lutely done. 

298. RATS. — If the garden be near to a house or outbuildings, 
and especially near to a fairm-yard, where dogs and ferrets are not 
pretty constantly in motion, the rats will be large sharers in the 
finest of the fruit that the garden produces. On the walls, in the 
melon-bed, even in the strawberry-^beds, they will take away the 
prime of the dessert. They do but taste, indeed, of each) but 
then they are guests that one does not like to eat with. Here is 
absolutely no remedy other than dogs and ferrets. I have seen a 
wall of grapes pretty nearly cleared by rats, some farm buildings 
being at the backside of the wall : these nasty things mnsti th^« 
fpre, be destroyed by one means or another. 

299. MOLES.— 'These cannot get into a garden with a wall 
round it. If they come through pr under the hf dge^ and make 
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tbfijr workiiigt visibl^i they ought to be ^auglit without deUy i 
for, if suffered to get to a bead, they do a great deal of miechief| 
^de« the ugliness which they produce. 

300, ANTSv"«-A very pretty subject for poets, but a most dis« 
ma) one for gardeiiers ; for it is one of the most mischievous of 
all things, ^nd most difficult of all to guard against or to destroy. 
It is mischievous in many ways, and all the sorts of ants are equally 
mischievous. Those which have their nests in little hillocks on 
the ground; that is to say, the small ant, is the sort which most 
fr(^qoent)y display their mischievous industry in the gardens^ I 
once bad a melon-bed that underwent a regular attack from the 
oommunity of horse' amlSy as the country people call them ; that 
i% the largest ant that we know anything of* I know nothing 
but fire or boiliog water, or squeezing to death, that will destroy 
iM)ts I ^d| if you pour boiling water on their nests in the grass^ 
you destroy the grass ; set fire to a nest of the great ants, and you 
burn up the bedg« or the trees, or whatever else is in the neigh- 
bourboQi)* M to squeezing them to deatli^ they are amongst the 
twigs and roots of your trees and plants ; they are in the blossoms^ 
lUid creeping all about the fruit ; so that, to destroy them in this 
wpy, you must destroy that also which you wish to protect against 
their depredations. Ants injure everything that tliey touch ; but 
they are particularly mischievous with regard to wall-trees : where 
they attack successively bud, blossom, leaf, and fruit. There is 
no method of keeping them from the wall. They may be kept 
from mounting espaliers by putting tar round the stem of the tree» 
and round the stakes that the limbs are tied to | but there is no 
keeping them from tiie wall, unless by killing them. Mr. Foasytk 
repomud^pded to make the groimd very smooth near the bottom 
of the tree that they attacked i then to make smooth holes with a 
sharp-ppinted «take or irqn bar, down into which, as he says, they 
will go ; i|nd then he recommends to pour wat^r into these holes^ 
and drown then). Monsieur dk Comblb recommends the laying 
of sheep's trotters or cow-heels with the skin on, near the attacked 
tree, and that, when these be well covered with ants, to plunge 
tb^m into ^ bucket of water, drown the ants, then put the sheep'a 
trottiers near the tree again to wait for another cargo. By these 
peana something may be done, to be sure ; but, the true way is, 
to find out the ni^st from which they come ; for they are extremely 
IcrupiUoua ip this lespfect ; it is only one tribe that makes ita 
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attack upon one and the same object. If you look attentively,' 
you will find that, in the morning, very early, they all come in the 
same direction, and that they go in exactly the same way back 
at night. Trace them to their fortress ; and, when it is quite 
night, treat them to a bucket of water that is as nearly upon the 
boil as possible. You kill the whole tribe. When my melon- 
beds were attacked by the horse-ants, I set to work to discover 
whence they came. 1 traced them along a brick wall. Then out 
of the garden between the door-frame and the wall. Then along 
at the bottom of the edge of the "wall on the side of a lawn ; then, 
after having made an angle along the wall, going, as I thought, 
over it into a meadow on the other side. Every corner of hedge 
and ditch of that meadow was examined to discover the nest, 
but in vain. Looking back to the spot where I thought they 
went over the wall, we discovered that they turned along the top 
of the wall, and went under the roof of a summer-house that was 
ceiled below : having lifted up a tile, there we saw bushels of 
ants with little sticks and straws, the result of years of their de- 
testable industry. A copper of water was made to boil against the 
evening. It was taken to the spot in a boiling state as nearly as 
possible ; everything was prepared for the purpose, and by mid- 
night, scarcely a handful of them were left alive ; and my melon- 
bed, which I was actually upon the point of giving up as lost, was 
suffered to proceed unmolested. The greatest care, therefore, 
ought to be taken, especially if grass ground be near the garden, 
to hunt out ants' nests, and to destroy them. 

301. SPIDER.; — I do not know that the common spider does 
any harm to the gardener, and I know that it frequently does good 
by killing the flies ; but there is a red spider which is very mis- 
chievous to vines, especially when under glass. If attended to,' 
however, they are easily destroyed, and the destruction of them 
should not be neglected. Plentifully washing of the trees with 
water is the great remedy, and, in hot-houses, sy^nges are made 
use of for this purpose. 

302. CATERPILLAR. — ^Very few more mischievous creatures 
than this infest the gardens. In the first place, it is a most de- 
structive enemy of fruit-trees; apples, pears, plums, quinces, 
medlars, and gooseberries, but particularly apples and plums are 
literally flayed alive by this nasty insect. Hundreds of trees to- 
gether are, early in the month of June, very frequently completely 
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Stripped of every leaf by the caterpillars. Of their progenitors | 
Idqw little ; but that they appear in the winter^ when the leaf 
has fallen^as a little crusty shell-like ring fastened tightly round 
the twigs of the tree, and generally upon apple-trees. This crust 
is not more than half an inch long, and it is pricked all over in 
regular rows of holes, looking something like a piece of an 
old thimble twisted round the twig. In the spring a swarm, of 
little caterpillars issues from this crust, and works its way all over 
the tree, and, to an ordinary observer, they make their first ap- 
pearance in a web formed into* the shape of a bag or sort of wal- 
let attached to the branches of trees. And this bag is a small 
thing at first ; but it grows larger and larger as the caterpillars 
withm it increase in size. If you open one of these bags,, a. goodly 
tribe glads your sight; and, if you leave the bag till the cater- 
pillars grow too big for it and open it themselves, they sally forth 
in every direction, and strip the tree of its leaves. Prevention is 
not, however, in this case, very difficult* If they come on espa- 
liers, you pick the bag off as soon as you perceive it, and crush it 
under your foot. If they come on standard-trees, you must take 
a ladder; but a better way is, to load a gun with powder, and to 
blow the bags from the trees. If once they escape from the bag 
and go on their travels, you have no remedy. If you shake the 
tree and bring part of them to the ground, they crawl up again. 
Lime has no effect upon them ; and your only hope is, that your 
other enemies, the sparrows, will lend their assistance in deliver- 
ing you from these ; and I do verily believe, that, were it not for 
the sparrows, and other birds, these insects would make it next to 
impossible to cultivate gardens in England. They have no slugs 
and snails in America ; but caterpillars they have, and they some- 
times strip an orchard of every one of its leaves. There are cater- 
pillars which infest the cabbages and the Swedish turnip, and 
some other herbaceous plants. These manifestly proceed from 
the butterfly ; but, unfortunately, they do not make their appear-, 
ance in little pockets or bags ; but you make the first discovery 
of the honour of the visit that they are paying you by perceiving 
their gnawings upon the edgings of the leaves of the plants. Let 
them alone for a little while, and they will go from cabbage to 
cabbage until there is not a bit of leaf left in the whple patch/ 
They leave you the skeleton of a cabbage, taking away all the. 
fleshj and leaving all the bones ; that is to say, the stalk of the 
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Cabbage and the ribs of the leaves. Theiie aire most rhtschietous 
things ; they are wholly insensible to the powers of Ktne : in heat 
they delight ; wet will not injure them ; frost is their only de- 
stroyer I and many a time have I prayed for winter in order to see 
an end of the caterpillars. In order to tnitigaC^ the mischief^ 
and^ indeed, in a great measure to put a stop to it, look narrowly 
among your plants of the cabbage kind about the middle of the 
snmmer. If you see the butterflies busy, expect their followers in 
due time. Watch the plants : as soon as yoti see one attacked, 
take it entirely up, shake the caterpillars from it upon the ground, 
put thfem to death with ydUr foot, and carry the plant away to the 
pigs. *Tis very rately that the whole or any Considerable part of 
k piece of cabbages is attacked at once ; and therefore you may, 
in some measure, guard against the mischiefs of this pernicious 
insect, of which there are several sorts, some green, some brown, 
some smooth, some hairy, and all equally mischievous. 

803. SNAILS.— Prom the curious construction of the snail, 
it is known to everybody in town as well as country. It is very 
misehievous, and especially amongst fruit-trees, where it annoys 
the fruit, as well fis the leaf, but particularly the fruit. It is a 
great enemy of the apricot and the plum, both of which it will eat 
whether in the greeli or in the ripe state. It is very mischievous 
amongst the plants in the garden in general ; but its size and its 
habits and manners make it not difficult to destroy. Its places 
of harbour are, behind the trunks or big limbs of wall-trees, in a 
garden, or, round the butts of the trees that form the hedge of the 
outside of the garden. Snails lie in such places all the winter 
long, and never stir till they are warmed into life in the spring. 
Many persons have kept snails for a year or more nailed up in a 
box, and have fouhd them just as lively afterwards as if they had 
never fasted at all. In winter time, in dry and frosty weather, 
snails should be routed out from all their fastnesses, and destroyed. 
This Is the most effectual way of guarding against their depreda- 
tions ; for, when the* leaves come out, they have shelter, they 
are exceedingly cunning in availing themselves of that shelter, 
but though you finally discover and kilt them, they spoil your 
fruit first. 

304. SLUG.«— This is a snail without a shell, and like the snail, 
likes neither sun nor frost. Some slugs are black, others whitish, 
others yellow. The great black slug and the yelloW slug live chiefly 
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upon woinis, tnd do not tonch plants of any kiiid. The mii- 
chievous thing is the little slug that hides itself in the ground dr 
under grass or leaves^ and that conies out in the night, or in the 
rain, and eats the garden plants of almost every description ndore 
or less^ and sometimes pretty nearly clears A field of wheat. Slugs 
cannot lire under the shining sun, nor can they move about mtfeh 
except when the ground is wet or moist from dew or rain ; then 
it is that they eome forth and make up for lost time. They are 
propagated amongst weeds and grass, and anything that affords 
constant shade and tranquillity. A garden constantly clean is, 
therefore, the most effectual prevention ; but if they come, they 
must libsolutely be killed, or you must give tip your crdp. The 
way to kill them is thisi Take hot Ikne, in a powdered state, put 
it into a coarsish bag ; and after night-'fall or before sUn-rise, hfk 
the denir, or on the moist ground, go over their haunts, ^hake the 
bag and let the fine powdet fall upon the ground : some littk par*i 
ticle will fall upon every slug that Is abrdad } and etery slug that 
is touched with the lime will die. If rain come it will destroy the 
power of the lime^ and then it will be necessary^ perhaps, tot you 
to repeat die remedy several different tittiti. 

805. ROOK-WORM. ~ This is an vnd«rgtbuhd enemy; i 
miner and sapper, ft is a short worm or long niaggot,- as big 
round as a thick goose-quill, body white, and head partly red 
and partly black. It is ft fact, I suppose^ that the May«-bUg, or 
chaffer, comes from this worm. The French call it the ver hmrne'^ 
ton, which corroborates that opinion. It attacks the roots of 
plants, and will even attack the roots of trees, and w9l now^and* 
then destroy some young trees. It will clear a patch of cabbages 
in a very short time. It is under^ground, and therefore fiot to 
be guarded against ) but a garden may very soon be ridded of it. 
First, kill every one that you meet with in digging; neiet, th^ 
moment you see a plant begin to ftag^ dig it up and take tip^ the 
urorxti. If the worm be on its travels, you are sure that it is gond 
tow;ards the liext adjoinhig plant, to the right or to th^ left. 
Pursue it both ways with the spade, and ten to one but you over^ 
take it. A little perseverani!!e in this way will sodn clear a garden 
of the rook-worm ; but as to our fields, theif* crops Wduid be abso* 
lately devoured, in many cases ; or, rather^ the plants would be 
destroyed, were it not for the rooks, wlirch are amongst the most 
useful of the animals in this country | and really it is too hard (6 
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.grudge them a little of the corn when they. have so largely con- 
tributed towards bringing the whole of it to perfection. 

306. BLACK GRUB.— It should be called the brown grub, for 
it is not black. In its workings, it is half way between a rook- 
worm and' a caterpillar. It lies snugly under the ground near the 
roots of tlie plant in the day-time^ and comes up at night, eats 
the plant off at the stem, or eats out its heart. This is a most 
perverse as well as a most pernicious thing; it is not content, like 
the caterpillar, the snail, or the slug, to feed upon the leaves; but 
it must needs bite out the heart, or just cut off the plant at the 
.bottom. Lime has no power over it : nothing will keep it off: 
no means but taking it by the hand : in a garden this may be 
done, by examining a little about the ground just round the stem 
of every plant ; for as soon as it has destroyed one plant, it gets 
ready for another fpr the next night's work. In a garden, this 
.thing may be tiestroyed, or kept down ; but, in a field, it is impos- 
sible, and many a field has had its crop almost totally destroyed 
by this grub. 

307. WIRE-WORM.— This is a little yellow worm, which, at 
full growth, is about an inch long ; and it is called tvire'-ioorm be* 
cause it is very tough and difficult to pinch asunder. It is bred in 
^jprass-land, and in old tufts of grass in arable land. A piece of 
land digged or ploughed up from a meadow, or grass-field, will, 
for a year or two, be full of these worms, which carry off whole 
fields of wheat sometimes. In gardens they are very destructive. 
They attack tender-rooted, plants, make a hole on one side of the 
tap*root, and work their way upwards till they come to the heart. 
When they have done that, they go to another plant, and so on. 
.You perceive when they are at work, by the plant dropping its 
leaves; and the only remedy is, to watch the plants narrowly, and, 
as soon as you perceive the tips of the leaves beginning to flag, to 
take it up, and destroy the worms. They are particularly fond 
of lettuces that have been transplanted ; and I have had whole 
rows of lettuces destroyed by these worms, in spite of every pre- 
caution. 

308. WOOD-LOUSE,— It is a little grey* coloured insect of a 
flat shape, and about twice as long as it is broad. When you 
touch it, or when it sees itself in danger, it forms itself into a ball, 
and very much resembles a Dutch cheese, and is, by the children 
in the country, called iht cJieese^-bob. Its name oi wood^loute 
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comes from its habit of living and breeding in rotten wood, and 
uuder boards or blabs tliat are lying upon the ground; but it 
also haunts very much the cracks in bricks, and the holes in the 
joints of walls. It feeds upon buds and blossoms, and also upon 
the fruit itself. Wheii it gets into hot-beds, it hides round the 
edge of the frame, and does a great deal of mischief to the plants, 
especially when they are young. Cabbage-leaves or lettuce-leaves 
aid in a hot-bed or against the edge of the wall, will invite them 
to take shelter as a place of retreat for the day, all the dilapida-* 
tions being committed in the night. You lift the leaves in the 
day-time and kill them; and, further, as to walls, the great 
remedy is to keep all the joints well pointed^ and to fill up any 
cracks that there may be in the bricks. 

309. EAR-WIG. — ^This is a most pernicious insect, which 
feeds on flowers and on fruit, and which, if it congregated like 
the ant, would actually destroy every thing of this sort. Its 
favourite flowers are those of the carnation kind. To p^rotect 
very curious plants against them, the florists put their stages oa 
legs, and surround each leg with a circle of water contained in a 
dish which is so constructed as to admit the leg through the 
middle of it, seeing that the ear-wig is no swimmer. Others make 
little things of paper like extinguishers, and put them on the 
tops of the sticks to which the carnation-stalks are tied. The 
ear -wigs commit their depredations in the night, and they find 
these extinguishers most delightful retreats from the angry eye. of 
man and from the burning rays of the sun. Take off the extin- 
guishers, however, in the morning, give them a rap over a basia 
of water, and the enjoyments of the ear-wigs are^put an end to at 
once. They are very nasty things in fruit of the stone kind, and 
particularly the apricot. They make a way in the foot-stalk of 
the fruit, get to the stone and live there day and night; so that, 
when yon open a fine apricot, you frequently find its fine juice 
half-poisoned by three or four of these nasty insects. As soon, 
therefore, as the wall-fruit begins to change its colour, the tree 
should be well furnished with extinguishers made of cartridge- 
paper, and able to resist a shower. By great attention in this 
way you destroy them all before the fruit be ripe enough for them 
to enter. But, one great protection against all these creeping 
things, is, to stir the ground very frequently along the foot of 

a 
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the walK That is their great place of resort; and frequent 
Stirrihg and making the ground very fine, disturbs the peace of 
their numerous families, gives them trouble^ makes them uneasy^^ 
and finally harasses them to death. 

310. WASPS.— These are enemies of another sort, and, in 
some years, most troublesome they are. They fix upon the finest 
fruit, and, in some seasons, long before it be ripe. They will eat 
agreien-gage plum to a shell ; and, while they spoil your fruit, they 
will not scruple to sting you if you come to interrupt their enjoy- 
inent. The first thing to do, is, to destroy all the wasps' nests 
that you can find anywhere in the neighbourhood. These nests 
^re generally in banks. Discover the nest in the day-time, 
open it with a spade at night, and pour in boiling water. There 
is a little bird, called the red-start, that destroys the waspS ; but 
boys are their great enemies ; and about sixpence a nest will keep 
any neighbourhood pretty clear 6f wasps. But, the great remedy, 
is, to kill them when they come to the tree, and that is done in 
this way ; you fill a pretty large phial half fall of beer mixbd with 
brown siigar : the wasps, attracted by thid, go down into the phial 
and nevier come out again. The phials must be emptied every 
day, if any thing like full, and put up again with Fresh sugar ahd 
beer. A strihg is tied round the neck of the phial, which is thus 
fastened rotind some part of the tree. There must, however, bie a 
considerable number of these phials attached to every tree. 

311. FLtES«— Great flies, like the flesh-flies, feed lipon all 
the softer fruits ; and even upon apples ahd pears. They tre 
destroyed or kept down precisely in the manner directed for the 
wasps. Some persons, in order to preserve fine pears, cover them 
over with bunting, a piece of which they tie completely over each 
pear : this is a very troublesoine, but a very effectual, method. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

r 

TTie formation qf Shrubberies and Flower Gardens ; and the 
Propagation and Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs 
and jFlowers. 



312. On this ptirt of my subject it is not agreeaMe to ihy ))latt 
to be very minute^ except as to the several kinds of shrubs and 
flowers, the lists of which I shall make as complete as t bah : it \i 
Hot for the use of florists that I prietend t6 write ; bat for the iise 
of persons who have the means of forming pretty gardetisj and 
who have a taste for making use of these means 5 a tAste which, 
I am sorry to say^ has been declining in England for a great 
many years. 



SHRUBBERIES. 



313. As lo the form of shrubberies, or pleasure grounds, that 
must greatly depend upon adventitious circumstances so various 
that particular directions must be inapplicable in nine cases oUp 
of ten. JThere are some things, however, which are general to all 
situations, and, with respect to these, I shall offer my opinioh. 
Shrubberies should be so planted, if they be of any considerable 
depth, as for the tallest trees to be at the back, and the lowest in 
front ; if one could have one's will, one would go, by slow degrees, 
from a dwarf Kalmia to a Catalpa or a Horse-chesnut. ^Uch a 
slope, however, would require the depth of a mile ; and, therefore, 
that is out of the question. But some attention may be paid 
anywhere to the placing in proper relative position those trees 
which are likely to combine well with one Another In the most 
dreary part of the year ; so as to have cheerful colours as long as 
possible. For this purpose, no shrubbery should be without ever- 
greens, such as the smaller kind of firs, tree box And laurel ; and 
a' little observation will in one autumn teach the planter what 

q2 
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colours the leaves of our deciduous trees become at that season, 
and also which are the trees that retain their leaves the longest. 
He will find that, in situations very much sheltered, some will 
carry their leaves till very late indeed, and that others, be they 
where they may, will soon lose them. The poplars, the ash, and 
the elm, will retain their leaves well throughout the autumn if the 
situation be sheltered and the weather tolerably dry, and these die 
a very bright yellow. The oak, the beech, and the sycamore, die 
redy but the oak and beech retain their leaves longest, the latter 
of these two, indeed, when young, retains them all the winter, but 
they become brown before the spring. The lime,' the birch, the 
horse-chesnut, turn a dingy brown and fall soon, but particularly 
the last, which becomes an unsightly tree early in September. If 
the shrubbery be of narrow space, the best way is to have no very 
tall shrubs at all, and to be content with an outside border of 
lilacs or laurels. The walks, to be beautiful and convenient, 
should be of gravel of a deep yellow, well-sifted and laid down in 
the substantial manner directed for the walks of the kitchen- 
garden. Such walks cannot be kept in neat order without box 
edgings ; and every thing relating to box and to edgings has been 
said in Chapter TI. relative to the walks of the kitchen-garden. 

314. Gravel walks are not to be kept in neat order without 
being broken up once a year ; and that once ought to be about 
the middle of the month of May. They are broken up with a 
pick-axe, newly raked over, and rolled with a stone roller imme- 
diately after the raking, and not the whole walk at once ; but a 
bit at a time, so that the top be not dry when the roller comes 
upon it : for, if it be, it will not bind. So nice a matter is this, 
that, if a part be prepared for rolling, and if the hands be called 
off to dinner before it be rolled, mats are laid on to shade it 
from the sun until their return to work. This is a matter of 
the greatest nicety : a very good eye is required in those who 
rake previous to the rolling, and the rollers must have a very 
steady hand, or there will be unevenness in the walk, whicl^ 
when properly laid, is certainly one of the most beautiful objects 
in the world. If proper caVe have been taken in laying the 
foundation of the walk, few or no weeds will come even on its 
edges; but, if they should, they must be eradicated as soon as 
they appear. Some leaves will fall even in summer, and the walk 
must be swept with a soft broom once in the week^ at least. 
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315. But grass is another great ornament, and, perhaps, if 
kept in neat order, the greatest of all. If grass be about to be 
laid down, the ground should be well prepared : if too poor to 
keep the grass fresh through a hot summer, it should be made 
richer, and always deeply moved. The next thing is, to keep 
the ground, whether on the sides of terraces, on a slope, or on a 
level, perfectly smooth and even on the surface. To sow grass is 
not the way to have fine grass plats ; but to cut the turf from a 
common or from some very ancient and closely-pressed pasture 
where the herbage is fine. From our finest Downs, or from spots 
in our Commons, the turf is generally taken ; and, short grass, as 
the gardeners call it, is seen in perfection, I believe, nowhere but 
in England. The old Duke of Orleans, showing Sir Frederick 
Eden his gardens at Chantilly, coming to a grass-plat, said. 
Here is something that you will like, at any rate ; and then 
he told him that the turf of which the plat was formed 
was actually imported from England, and cut upon Epsom 
Down. The grass cut with a turfing-iron made for the purpose, 
is rolled up, just like a piece of cloth, green-sward inwards^ 
the strips are cut by a line : and cut into pieces of from two 
to four feet long. These are laid down in the fall of the year 
on the place where they are to grow : they are placed and pressed 
up very closely together, being well beaten down with the back of 
the spade as the workman proceeds ; and when the whole is laid^ 
a roller of iron or of stone, of sufficient weight, is passed over the 
plat. During the next winter, care must be taken to roll again 
when the ground is in a dry state, after every frost. In the month 
of April, it will be necessary to begin to mow ; for the grass will 
grow very well. Grass-plats are the greatest beauties of pleasure 
grounds if well managed ; but, unless you be resolved not to spare 
the necessary expense for this purpose ; if you think that you 
cannot have the perseverance to prevent your plat from becoming 
a sort of half meadow at certain times, the best way is not to 
attempt the thing at all. During the month of May, grass must 
be mowed .once a week. From the first of June, to the middle 
of July, and especially if the weather be wet, twice a week may 
be necessary ; or, one mowing and one swarding or poling, and 
sweeping. The mower can operate only in ^q dew : he must be 
at his work by daylight, and the grass must be swept up before it 
be dry. If is the general practice tomo>y eyery Saturday morning;^ 
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«nd to pole or sward the grass in the niiddle of the week, to 
knock or cut off the heads of the daisies, and to take away the 
castings of the worms, which are very troublesome in the greater 
part of grass- plats. Where the thing is well done, the wora^- 
^asts are rubbed off by a pole or rod the evening before the 
niQwing is performed, otherwise they interrupt the progress of the 
scythe and take off its edge. A good short-grass mow^r is a 
i;eaUy able workman ; and, if the plat have ^ good bottom, he 
lyill leave it very iiearly as smooth and as even as the piece of 
green cloth which covers the table on which I am writing : it is 
^uite surprising how close a scythe will go if iii a hand that 
knows how to whet it and use it. If, however, you do not resolve 
to have, the thing done in this manner, it is mucl^ better not to 
attempt it at all. The decay of gardening in England in this 
respect is quite surprising. 

316* It 18 very mych the fashion to have clumps of shrubs, pr 
independent shrubs, ppon grass-plats : people must follow their; 
own tadte ji bvit^ in my opinion, nothing is so beautiful its a clear 
carpet of green, surrounded with suitable shrubs and flowers, sepa- 
rated from it by walks of beautiful gravel. The edges of gr^, 
whether against walks or against shrubberies, are sure to grow put, 
and ought, therefore, to be kept in by trimming or paring off very 
frequently ; for the whole ought to be as smooth as a piece of 
cloth. If thistles or dandelions, pr even daisies, come amongst 
thp. gra?s, the mowing o^ them off is not enough, for each will 
naake a, circle round the crown of its root and will overpower the 
^rass. This, however, is easily cured by cutting these rpots off 
deeply with a knife, and pulling them up. This done during two 
sunimers successively, will destroy the dandelions and tlje thistles; 
and, as to the daisies, which have a sjiallow root, they may easily 
be kept down, if not extirpated. 

317. In the fall of the year, all shrubberies (in the month of 
November) should be digged completely with a fork : all suckers 
§hould be taken away, all dead ^yood taken out : all leaves carried 
off or digged in, and better carried off than digged in ; for if 
digged in^ they make the ground hollow, and harbour slugs and 
other vermin. The ground should be made smooth, therefore, 
when it is digged : all hares and rabbits kept out, for they are very 
mischievous in shrubberies, barking during the winter many of the 
trees of the most valuable kind. During the summer, there should 
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be two or three hoeings to prevent weeds from growing, and a 
nice raking once a week to take up any leaves that may have 
fallen ; for no trees or flowers will be seen to advantage unless 
they stap[d upon a spot that is in neat order. Shrubs should not 
be tpo much crowded by any means ; it cramps th^m in theiif 
growth, makes their shoots feeble, makes their bloom imperfect| 
and they hide one another ; a shrubbery should not be a mass of 
indistinguishable parts ; but an assemblage of objects each clearly 
distinguished from the other. The distribution should be such 
as to ensure bloom in every season that bloom can be had ; and, 
tbough shade is in some cases desirable, flowering shrubs to be 
beauti&l must not be shaded, except in instances so few as pot to 
warrant the supposition that there is ever to be a departure from 
the general rule, 

318. If there be water, every eye tells you that it ought to. be 
bordered by grass ; or, if of largei* dimensiqius, by trees the 
boughs of which touch its very edge : hiare ground an^ water do 
not suit at all. It was formerly the fashion to have a sort of canal 
with broad grass-walks on the sides, and with the water coining 
tip to within a kw inches of the closely-shaven gra^s ; and cer- 
tainly few things were more beautiful than these« Sir WiLUAM 
Tbmfle had one of his oym constructing in his gardens at Moqb 
Park. On the outsides of the grass*walks were borders of beau- 
tiful flowers. 1 have stood for hours to look at this canal, for 
the good-natured manners of those days had led the proprietor to 
make an opening in the outer wall in order that his neighbours 
might enjoy the sight as well as himself; I have stood for hours, 
when a little boy, looking at this object; I have travelled far 
since, and have seen a great deal ; but I have never seen anything 
of the gardening kind so beautiful in the whole course of my life. 

319. The present taste is on the side of irre^larity : straight 
walks, straight pieces of water, straight rows of trees, seem all tq 
be out of fashion ; but, it is also true that neatness ; that really 
fine shrubberies and flower-gardens, have gone out of fashion at 
the same time. People, however, must follow their own tastes ia 
these respects ; and it is useless to recommend this or that manner 
of laying out a piece of ground. I proceed, therefore, to speak 
of the propagation and management of shrubs, in the first place ; 
and shall then give a list of the several shrubs, mentioning unde^ 
each name any thing worthy of particular attention. 
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SHRUBS. 

320. Shrubs are propagated in just the same way that fruit- 
trees are, by cuttings, by slips, by layers, by grafting and budding 
in some instances, and, in every instance, they may be propagated 
by seed, and that, too, without the same inconvenience that occurs 
in the case of fruit-trees ; because I know no instance of a shrub 
the seed of which will not bear a flower like that of the parent 
tree, though I am not sure that this is the case in every instance. 
As often as they can be raised from seed, that is the best, thoug^h 
in some instances the slowest way. Cuttings and layers, and the 
other methods of grafting and budding, do not produce a plant so 
vigorous and so healthy as if raised from seed ; and, though a 
great number of shrubs are propagated from suckers, thesie suckers 
have all the disadvantages which were mentioned when speakings 
of the propagation of fruit-trees. They send out suckers again^ 
and, in a few years, if left alone, fill the whole ground with thetn. 
This is very conspicuous in the case of the lilac, which is always 
raised from suckers, but which may easily be raised from seed. I 
now proceed to give a list of the shrubs in alphabetical order, 
with a short description attached to each. 



LIST OF SHRUBS. 



ACACIA, the ROSE. — ^Latin, Robinia Hispida. A shrub from 
North America, whercit grows to fifteen or twenty feet high ; and, 
in June, and sometimes again in July and August, blows a rose-co- 
loured pea-blossom flower hanging like bunches of grapes. The 
leaves are larger and more rounded than those of the common aca- 
cia, or locust, but otherwise are just like them. The branches are co- 
vered with little prickles, when of the first and second year : after- 
wards these fall off, but Jhis quality has given the species its name 
of hispida^ which meani hairy. It is not altogether elegant in its 
form, but the beauty of its young branches, its luxuriant leaves, 
and, above all, its delicate and abundant flowers, make it one of 
the most desirable and esteemed shrubs either for tlie shrubberv, 
border, oj parterre j and the facility of procuring and cultivating 
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it is an additional recommendation. Graft on the common aeacia, 
in just the same manner that you graft apples or pears (see par. 210, 
for tongue-grafting), and, if you make any difference at all, graft 
nearer to the ground than is there recommended ; and draw the 
earth up with a hoe about the clay that you wrap round the 
grafted plant, and this will keep up a moistness that renders the 
operation more surely successful. The plants will flower the first 
year, but, unless they are in a very sheltered situation, they should 
have stakes driven in alongside of them, and should be tied to 
these, for they are exceedingly brittle, and would be blown to 
pieces by one high wind, without this precaution. The flowers 
come on the same year's wood, therefore keep your plants short- 
ened every year, if you wish them to flower low down ; but, if 
you Have them on lawns, or buried at all in the shrubbery, let 
them have their way, only now-and-then cutting out dead wood 
or broken limbs. It is perfectly hardy, and any soil almost suits 
it, though, like most other things, it flourishes most in the finest 

soil. ^The Smooth-trke Acacia.— Lat. Mimosa JuliJbrissin, is 

a green-house shrub. It is not ranked by the botanists with the 
preceding plant, but I put them together as acacias, meaning to 
have done with that genus of plants when I have finished this 
paragraph. This plant is a native of the Levant, where it be- 
comes a tree of thirty feet high, blows a rose-coloured flower in 
August. It is propagated either by sowing the seeds, or by lay- 
ing ; and, in cultivation, it requires a fresh and rather light mould ; 
and, if put in the open ground, should be very carefully protected 

from frosts and cold winds. Sponge-tree Acacia — Lat. Mi- 

mosa /amesiana, is also a green- house plant, but is rather less 
hardy than the preceding. It comes from Saint Domingo, where it 
grows to about fifteen feet high. Its wood is white and hard, and 
its branches thorny 5 its leaves are small, and shut up at the 
decline of the sun, as do those of several of the acacias, and in 
August it blows a small head of yellow and sweet-scented flowers. 
Propagated in the same manner as the last. — Pseudo-Acacia, 
see Locust. 

ALMOND, common dwarf.— h^t. Amygdalus nana. A hardy 
tree, originally from Russia, growing about three feet high, and 
blowing a pink flower in March and April. Propagated by sow- 
ing in a nursery, or where they are to stay ; but the best sorts 
are obtained by grafting either on the common almond, or on 
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the plum tree- — — Silvbr-i.bavjbd Almond, Lat. 4. qrffe»t4a, 
is a taller sort, from the Levant, growing ^ight or ten f^et 
high, 1;>lowing rose-coloured flowers in April, and having leaves 
eovered on both sides with a kind of down, of a silver colgjur.— — 
Dou^LB Dwarf Almond— Lat. A. pumila, is a third sort, a 
smaller tree than the last, but with remarkable double flowers of 
a pale rose colour, appearing in May and often again in Sep- 
tember. All these trees are cultivated in the same simple man- 
ner. They are hardy, and very handsome when in flower, though 
their not bearing leaves and flowers at the same time, is a re- 
markable illustration of how much flowers borrow efiect from 
ibUage. Propagate by grafting on the bitter almond, or on pliim- 
stocks^ and give any situation and almost any soil. Cut out dead 
wood when it occurs, and that will be all the pruning necessary 
to these plants* 

ALL-SPICE^ Carolina. — Lat« Calycanthua Fbnidus. A 
hardy and exceedingly odoriferous shrub of Carolina, eight feet 
high, and blows a ruddy brown flower froin May to Au|;usL-7— - 
Fruitful Calycanthus.— Lat. C. fertUis. A hardy shrub of 
North America, three or four feet high^ and Iplows a reddish brown 
flower from May to August. Both sorts propagated by layers ; 
but, as they take root with difficulty, it is best not to remove them 
until the third year. It likes a deep and fresh soil, or still better, 
heath-mould ; and should not be quite exposed to the sun. If 
propagated from seed, it should have artificial heat to hriog it up^ 
Otherwise it ties two years in the ground. 

ALTHEA FRUTEX.— Lat. Hibiscm Syrmm. A beauti- 
ful shrub. A native of Syria, the Levant, and North America 
and ot which there are four varieties, the re^ th^purpk^ the 
ti^dte, and the striped. It is a hardy late plant, coming into 
leaf late in June, and blowing throughout August and September. 
The flower comes on the young wood as well as on the present 
year's wood ; and its form is very much that of the holyhock. h 
grows to eight or ten feet high, generally, in America, and will 
grow quite as high here. Indeed, there is one now before the 
door of the farm-house at the Duke of Devonshire's estate at 
Chiswick that is full twelve feet high, and that blows regularly 
every year. It ripens its seed here in an ordinarily good summer, 
and, though generally propagated from, cuttings or layers, is far 
finer when propagated from the seed, which comes up the first 
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nntf and will do well even when sown in the open ground. The 
yomg plants make a late shoot in the faU of the year, which ^ if 
frosts come early, will be pinched by them, but you can cut down 
below this in the next spring, and your plant is but the finer for 
it* It is not very difficult to please as to soil. 

ANDROM£DA, the Marsh. — Lat. Andromeda polyfoUa. 
A heath about one foot high, which blows a rose-coloured flower 
in May. It grows well in any soil, but prefers shade, and earth 
which is light, nourishing, and easy to penetrate. Propagated 
cither by suckers or by dividing the roots, and does very well after 
transplanting, for which February or March is a better time than 
the autumn. When raised from seeds^ sow in pots under glass ; 
use a peat soil and cover the seeds very lightly over ; and put 
them in fresh pots when they are an inch or two high, placing 
them at sueh distances frmn each other as shall suffer them to 
grow strong. 

ANTHYLLIS the nlvery^ or JupUer's beard. — Lat An-^ 
thj^ barba Jovis, A shrub of Provence and the island of Cor- 
ttoa, which grows four or five feet high, and blows a pale yellow 
flower in April and May. Propagated by layers, cuttings, suck* 
ers, or seed sowed under a frame. Likes rich earthy and is a 
gl'een -house plant. 

APPLE, the double- fiowered. — See Pvaus. 

ARBUTUS^ or Strawberry-tree. — Lat. A. unedo. A large 
efergre«a shrub^ and a native of Ireland, which blows in Sep* 
tember and Qetoher. The flower is of a yellowish white, or 
red* It bears a fruit very much resembling the strawberry. Pro* 
pagated by. layers, made in February, or the beginning of March j 
also by seed, sown immediately after it is ripe, in pots of ligfatisli 
earth, which should be exposed to the south-east till the seed 
eomes up. When the plants are four or five inches high, they are 
planted in smdl pots, and put into a house daring the winter till 
they are strong enough to put in the open earth. It is peculiarly 
suited to lawns and shrubberies, where it makes a good show^ 
and grows to the height of ten or fifteen feet.*-*— Andrachnb Ar* 
BUTUs is another species, from the Levant. It has larger flowers 
of a deep red, but it is not so hardy, and, if planted in the open 
pound, must be secured agmst frosts. 

AZALEA, the white-fl^nuered. — Lat. A. viacosa. A pretty and 
hardy shrub frmn North America^ about three feet high, and 
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blowing a white flower in June and July,— — iferf-j/foie^crf,— 
Lat* A. nt^difloray is a hardy shrub, also from North America, 
about three feet high, and blows in May and June.— — Ye/fow- 
flowered. — Lat. A. pontica. A hardy shrub, found near the Black 
Sea. It is about three feet high, and blows in May. Propa- 
gated by layers or by suckers, which should not be moved until 
they have taken root well. They like black heath mould ; but do 
well in any garden soil. These are all very ornamental shrubs; 
they have none of them much leaf, but the white has the most. 
The flower comes at the ends of the branches, and resembles, in 
form, that of the common honey* suckle. Cut out dead wood, 
and that is all the pruning you need do. 

BARBERRY. — Lat. Berberis vulgaris, A thorny, indige- 
nous shrub, which bears a great abundance of small oblong 
red berries, and it is for these, either for pickling, or as an orna- 
ment, that the tree is planted in our gardens and shrubberies. It 
nevertheless serves to make good hedges, and requires no pruniug, 
and is contented with any soil. Propagate by sowing the seeds, 
or by layers (which ought to remain two seasons before they arc 
cut off from the mother plant) or by suckers. There is another 
sort, the Chinese, Lat. Sinensis. 

BLADDER-SENNA. — Lat. Colutea Arborescens. A shrub 
of the south of France, Italy, and the Levant, which grows 
ten or twelve feet high. It blows a yellow flower during the 
whole summer, and bears the flower and the fruit at the same 
time. Propagated by layers, or by sowing the seed in rich and 
rather shady borders, or in an old hot-bed, where they must stay 
till the following spring, when they may be put in a nursery till 
the autumn, or planted, at once, where tliey are meant to stay. 
Likes chalkv soil.— — Blabder-Senna Oriental, — Lat. C. ori- 
entalis. A hardy shrub from the Levant, about six feet high, blows 
a yellowish red flower in June and July.— —Bladder-Senna, 
scarlet-flowered. — Lat. Cfrutescens. A hardy shrub, originally 
from Africa, about four feet high, and blows in July. These two 
latter are propagated in the same way as the first, and are equally 
hardv, and like the same soil. 

BLADDER-NUT, nve-Uaved. -^Ij^X. SiaphyUa pinnata. A 
hardy shrub, common in England, about fifteen or twenty feet 

high, and blows a white flower in April, May, and June. ^Blaj)- 

DKR-NuT, three4eaved. •— Lat, S. trifolia. A hardy shrub^om 
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yirgiata^ not so high as th« preceding one, and blows a white 
flower in May and June. Propagated by suckers planted in the 
autumn. Any soil or situation suits these. 

BRAMBLE, flowering. — ^Lat. Bubus odoraim. A hardy shrub, 
originally from Canada, five or six feet high, and blows, in June 
and August, a pinkish violet-coloured flower. Propagated by 
suckers. It likes a moist, shaded situation. This plant is also 
called the ^u;enn^ Raspberry. 

BREAD-TREE. — Lat. Melia Azedarach* A green^house 
shrub of Asia, which grows ten or twelve feet high, and blows 
a white flower tinted with purple, in July. Propagated by 
sowing the seed, as soon as ripe, in the open earth ; but, in a 
place sheltered from the frost. Orange-tree earth suits it best. 

BROOM.— See Gbnista. 

BUCK-THORN, the commm. — ^Lat. Rhamfms Alatenms. A 
hardy shrub from the south of Europe, eight or ten feet high. 
Blows a greenish yellow flower in April and May, and bears a red 
berry. Propagated by seed, grafts, and layers. Not particular 
as to soil, but should be in a sheltered situation. There are two 
varieties of this plant, the commoriy and the joffffed-lecsvedy and 
they are very fit for shrubberies. 

BOX-TREE. — Lat. Buaeus sempervirens. There are two 
varieties common to us, the TVee and the Dwarf Box. The 
former will grow in some places as high as twenty feet y blow in 
April a little pale yellow flower. Propagate by slips, cuttings, 
layers, which root quickly. The dwarf is excellent as an edging, 
and the tree excellent in evergreen shrubberies, where ic will bear 
being planted in the shade or under the drip of higher trees. 

CANDLE-BERRY MYRTLE. — Lat. Myrica gale. A 
hardy shrub, common in the forest of RambouiUet, in France, 
four feet in height, and has a small red blossom, which appears 
in May and June. Propagated by sowing, or by dividing the 
roots. Heath mould suits it best. — Candle-bebry Myatle:, 
common American.^ — Lat. M. cerifera. A hardy shrub of North 
America, four or five feet high, and blows in May. The fruit is 
small, and covered with a white dust. Propagated by suckers, 
or by seed sowed in pots. 

CAPER BUSH. — Lat. Capparis spinosa. A climber, ori- 
ginally of Provence and the environs of De Grasse and Toulon. 
It grows three or four feet bigb^ and -blows whitie flowers in abund- 
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ance in May and June. Propagated by seed or by layers^ but, as 
it 18 tender, the sure way to make layers is to cover the stUmp 
with earth, and then the shoots which come immediately from it 
take robt easily. It is a proper greeh-honse plant. 

CAMELLIA. — Lat. C Japonica. A very beautiful ever-» 
green green-house shrub, which blows in February and Marich, 
flowers double, lemi-doublie, and single ; and there are the red, 
red-and-white, pure white, and the blush, mth Various others that 
have been procured by art. This plant, though strictly speaking 
a greeu*house plant, may be brought to grow and blow in the 
lopen giround, if planted under a southern wall^ and sheltered in 
the wiuter by mats or other covering. It itkes a good Hch soiij 
though It is the practiee of tht great florists to grow it in a tnixr 
ture of peat and good garden mould, to which soine add a small 
{proportion of sand. It is not diflieuU of propagation either by 
cuttings^ layers, or by grafting : if by cuttings, take off, in Au« 
gust^ ripened shoots of the preceding year's growth^ to which yoU 
wiH let there be three bads. Plant a dozen or so in a pot of siic 
or eight inches diameter filled with sand or sandy loani. Keep 
the pot under a firama 6r a hand-glass without bottom heat, and 
shade it from a powerful sun. In the spribg, you will fihd thenl 
pushing forth $ at leasts all such as have struck. Give them water 
plentifully when they are in a growing state^ and sprinkle their 
leaves also $ and, in the fall, they will be fit to pot off^ when you 
(riiould plant them singly in good-sised pots well drained by plac- 
ing potsherds at the bottom. By layers, proceed as is recom- 
mended in Chap. VL, and grafit in the manner recommended in 
that Chapter aho, only it is usual to omit cutting a tongue in the 
stock and the scion as there recommended, because it iis supposed 
to weaken both more thin they can bear ; but the greater atten-* 
tkm is rck|u{site in the tying, so tl^at the barks of the stock ikhd 
the scion niay not^ in the operation of tying^ be removed from the 
point where you havis placed them. I wiH only repeat, that, when 
growing) and when in flower, this plant requires to be plentifully 
watered ; and that the broilihg mid-day sun of summer it never 
ltkes« 

CATALPA. — Lat. Bignonia Catalpa. This is a shrub or 
tree rising to the height of thirty or forty feet ; and it is sufficiently 
haidy for almost any part of the south of England. Its flowers, 
WUch ciMae Iflie Uioie of the horse chesnut, but tiot lintil August^ 
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are far ikior^ beantifiily and they are pendttlous instead of beii^ 
erect* In every thing else^ this tree is the reverse of the horse^' 
chesnut. Its leaf is very lai^, of a singularly bright green*, whicti 
it preserves wholly unfaded through the hottest vummers, and 
until the coming of the frost. Catalpas should n6t be planted in- 
the shade. In very cold and wet summers they do not blow ih 
England ; they blow, however, five times, perhaps, but of sik ; and, 
if they never blowed at all, they ought to be cultivated for the 
beauty of the leaf. It is a tree of great durability^ as well in tre^ 
as in timber. They may be raised from layers ; but with ihiueh 
leiss trouble from seeds, which can, at all times, easily be hfcid flnom 
America, which dome up the first year, and the plant attains a 
considerable height even during the first suthiner. 

CEDAR.-— See j0Ntf>£K. 

CHERRY, the BIREK — Lat. PHMuif PaOus. A tiwy 
handsome shrtib, growing to the height of six or eight ieet, and 
blowing in M^y*, abundimce of white flowier^ ; these b^Aie flrvil) 
some red and soitie black. It is a nifittve of England, and i» pt^ 
piigated either by seeds, suckers^ or grafting on the bDmtlMMi 
chehry; and it is hbt tAct as to soil. — «D6t7BLi£-|rLOWt1imti 
Cbi^RRV — Lat. Cerasta Jl&re plena, h atiother species of bhierry. 
It produces a beautiful double flower in April, not so abrnidant A 
that 6{ the former kind, but mnch handsomer; and the plant is 
hot so tall. Propagation and cultivation the same.'-DW'Aitt 
AiilcitiCAN CHBliat;— Lat. P^wmupumila. Ft6m North AMerici;^ 
A dwarf Bkrub, ndt More than tfairee 6r font feet high, Uowfaif 
small white flowers in April and May upon rfenmrkably dtewltr 
Uratichea. Propagate in the same manner as for the two fanti 
liid give any soil or ^tuation. These, alecordit^ to their respective 
sizes, are very demndile in the shrubbery and on the bwn^ anil 
they are io handsome and so easy of cultivatkm^ that no esceuse 
ean well be foiind for tiot hiring them. 

CISTUS, or ROCK-R0SE, tke Imn^k^Md.^lM. a 
tttur^6lht8. A hardy shrub from the sbuth of France and flmai 
Spain, about six feet high, and bfows a large white flower i» 

June And July. ^GtJM Cistot.— Lat C LoAm^eruM, A 

hardy And very beautiful shrub, aboiltsix or eight feet high^ and 
blows ih June and July, a beautiful large white flower^ with Violet 
spots in the ii^MdlB. Pft>(>agated by cauings taken in the amtini^^ 
which take root ill about tit Weeks> if weH-ripetied jouag woqd be 
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chosen for the purpose, and put under a hand-glass, and not 

crowded together too much. Cisrus, the white-leaved, — Lat. 

C AUndus* A shrub of the south of Europe : is three or four 
feet high, and blows a purplish flower in June and July. It will 
sometimes live in the open ground, but it is best.to keep some plants 
in a house. Propagated by sowing the seed in April, in pots in a 
hot-bed ; and when the young plants have five or six leaves, they 
must be planted, separately, in very small pots, and put in the 
shade, or in a shaded bed, to strike. Also propagated by cuttings 
put under a common hand-glass in summer. This family of 
plants, all of which are beautiful, has been divided by the bota- 
]^ists, a numero^s class now going by the name of Helianthemum, 
All of them great blowers and extremely handsome. They do 
well in pots, and also on rock -work : in short, nothing is hand- 
somer than a selection of these shrubs. 

; CLEMATIS, or VIRGIN'S BOWER.--Lat. Clematis vUi- 
oella* A hardy plant, common enough in gardens : it is a climber, 
and is suited to bowers and trellis- work, or for other conspi- 
cuous places. Blows a bluish purple flower in^July and August, 
9iid is easily propagated by layers, or from the seed, which ripens 
in abundance, or by parting roots. Any soil will suit it. See also 
Hungarian climber, 

COBEA, climbing. — Lsit. Cobcea Scandens. A green-house 
climber, originally from Mexico. Its branches will grow thirty 
Qf forty yards in length, and it blows, in August and Septem- 
ber, a large and exceedingly handsome flower, which is at first 
of a pale yellow, but afterwards violet. It is, although a green- 
house plant, as hardy as the passion flower, and, like that plant, 
will run over a great extent of wall in one summer, blowing 
abundance of its magnificent flowers, and ripening seeds in a pod 
of the size of a walnut ; then, if not very well protected from frost, 
it will die down. But it is so easily procured either from seeds, 
or cuttings, that no one need be long at a loss, if his plant even 
perish during the winter. In green-houses of small extent, it 
almost prevents your having anything else, so much room will it 
occupy in a short time; therefore it is generally seen in the larger, 
conservatories, where it makes a great show for two months. 

CORIARIA, or MYRTLE-LEAVED SUMACH.— Lat. C. 
Jdyrti/olia. A hardy shrub from the south of Europe, that blows 
in' April* Propagated^by suckers, and also by seed. 
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CURRANT (the golden). — Lat, Ribe$ aureum. A little 
shrub, very much resembling the black-currant in wood and in 
leaf, but blowing in April a handsome bunch of rich red flowers, 
which hang down in the form of a bunch of red currants. Quite 
hardy, and increased by layers or cuttings. 

CYPRESS-TREE.— Lai. Cupresms Sempervirens.^A hardy 
shrub from the Levant ; grows fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
blows a yellow blossom in May. The wood is hard, and of a red 
colour, with a very sweet scent. 

CYTfSUS; or LABURNUM.— Lat. C. Laburnum. A hardy 
and handsome tree, originally from the Alps, twenty or thirty 
feet high, and blows a yellow floweiv; in May and June . ■ ■ 
Cytisus, common. — Lat. C. SessiKfoUus. A hardy shrub of 
Provence, twelve feet high, blows a yellow flower in May and 

June. Hairy Cytisus. — Lat. C hirsuttts. A hardy shrub 

of the southern parts of Europe, smaller than the common 
cytisus, and blows a yellow flower in June. All the three sorts 
propagated by sowing the seeds in pots Or in flower-beds, where 
they must remain until the following spring, when they must be 
put in a nursery. They grow well almost everywhere, producing 
amazing quantities of blossom and of seed. They require no 
particular management, and are proper for the inner parts of 
shrubberies. As they produce their flowers from spurs, which come 
all along the old wood, prune no more than is necessary to neigh- 
bouring trees or other things, and cut out dead wood. 

DAPHNE (Cweorwm). — A handsome little evergreen from 
Switzerland. Blows a pretty bunch of small purple flowers in 
April and May. Is hardy, and propagated by grafting; but it is 
not fit for much but the fronts of borders, or for rock-work. 

DOGWOOD, or CORNELIAN CHERRY. — Lat. ComM 
Mascula. A hardy shrub from Austria, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower in February. Propagated by 
suckers, which are taken and planted early in the autumn.— —^ 
Dogwood, American. — Lat. C. Florida. An equally hardy 
plant from North America, but it there sometimes rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet. Grows at the edges of woods, and 
blows large white and pink flowers at the ends of its branches in 
May and June. Propagated from seeds ; and but little known 
in England. 

DIERVILLA.~See Honeysuckle. . 
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. DJQTIS SHRUBBY.— Lat, 2), oc^ndidi^sim* A hardy »hnib 
frpm Siberia, eight or nine inches high, and blows a, yellow 
flpw^r in August. Propagated by layer^^ and cut^ngs will do 
ipider a hand-glas9. Likes a stony soil, 

FONTANESIA, phUlyrea-lmved. — Lat. F. pMUyreaules. A 
hardy shrub from Syrisi^ ten or twelve fe^t higb| and blows a 
white flower in Mq^. Good to put^ against walU, fpr the puqpM>se 
qf hiding them. Prop^g^t^d by suckersi, (cuttings, and als^ by 
seed.. Does well in almost any soil^ if it be QQt tpo ipoist^ 

FUC)ISIA. — I^at. F^ CQcemaf A pretty tmdgr sbfubs & 
n^t^ve pf Chili, where it grows to the height of ^ree 9^ four 
feet. Il^ young branches are delicate, ^nd of q deep §(^rle( 
e^lopr^ asi ^re the (ips qf its leav^ \ and^ ihrPUgl^QUt the ^uipiB^r 
ifipqth^j it blQW^ nume.fpus little pepdant {lowers, tb^ upper W^ 
s^^rlpt, and, toward? the low^r^ becoming 9 bluish viplrtt Tb^ 
ypung sboots strike freely under a b«indrgl^ss, whip.b shpul^ fre- 
queptly b^ tilted up a little tq giv^ air. A i^ixt^re ^f ^opd Iqitin 
and p^at syits thf?m wejl, The gre^n-hqu^e i^ tbP proper pli^ce 
for th\s pl^nt, tI\c^Hgh \xk tbe summer \\ will do wel) turned QUf 
into th^ ppen ground, apd will even liv^ through ^ ipoderi^te 
\^ipt!^r in England, if cyt ^own ftnd ^j^refully cpyered with litter | 
bw^t it is g^o^r«^lly potted in the beginning of Q^tQh^r, and tbeo, 
haying taken rpptj \^ placed in its. winter qu^rt^rs. 

FURZE. — li^t^ UU^ Tl\e double fur«fl in ^ very hand- 
some shrub, aweet-smelliiig;, f^q abundant flqwerer ^d evergreen. 
It should be h^d in every shrubbery, and it d.pes not disgrace a 
l^qrder even. Flowers in May. Frqpag^^ted by sowing. 

QENISTA^ or BROOM. ^ iat. Gmi^m iiwtma. The 
common yellow broom every one kpows \ and tbq effect of it in a 
shrubbery need s$rarce^ be described* Thei^^ \% ft white sort, 
GemtO; Otlitty which is very handsome These blpw i^ May ; aQ4 
^^ propagated without any difficulty froip the se^d. Spw then^ 
in rows not far apfirt, iq the spring, and keep them cl^aiidy weeded 
whep they s^r<? wall. Th^ white sort is reiparkably haqd«opic 
for a full ipontb iq the spring of the ye^r, and shoqtd, by aH 
iB^ans, form a part of the shrubbery, thoii^b it if r^t^er toa t«U tq 
be in^mediately in the front row. 

.Qf;EiANIUM. — Lat. Q^rnvm- Tbe botanists ^y^ iQii«4 
geraniums in almost all countries, some herbaceous, songka. w«|Q(dy^ 
some fibrous-rooted, and ^f}^^ t^berpiu^aBte^l ^t. | a^all 
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le^yj» 9II iJbe re9t unmentioned^ that I may have the more room to 
spjeak of the two or three 9orts that I deem the mo9t onaameatal^ 
9P49 in every way, ;the best deserving mentipn la this wprk. The 
English florists have become celebrated for their cpUections of a 
yaj»t variety jof greea-house geraniums, which equal, or surpass, in 
Qumber, that of the auricula, and which certainly does include i| 
set of flowers of unrivalled beauty. The plant, is, uxaotig English 
florists, what the tulip fuid hyacinth are with the Dutch florists s 
they sp^ure no expense m erecting propagation-houses and qoa- 
servatories £or it, tiiey have shows of it, they give a high-sounding 
naoie tp eyery new y^iriety^ and whole works have fateep publishjsd 
laud^ktory of its beauties. The common scarlfit aud the ivyrleaved 
are the only two i^rts that I shall particularize. The fi^rs^ is w^ 
Jc^owii SI 9V»st gard^eiis. It is % W9ody pljaut, though its wood is 
9f .^ succiUeat Dfta^re, and is ^ot ^, match for our winters in the 
opeii air; it grows to the height ^f foMr feet pr more if> gao4 
ground in Eipglanijl, isi^d OMich higher ajt the Cape of iQood Hope .or 
ill the south pt Africa, where it is .indigenous. It has large downy 
919ft leav^es of ^ beautiful luxuriant green, pliic^d at the did of 
^l»sC9lkS| and it bears its flo.wers in searlet bouquets, or biuicjbos» 
at jthe e^d o^ foot-stal^ Ipnger than those of the leaves. It wiU 
sfs^ea^ to ^ great yn4f^ when pMu94sd out, and iji % good warw 
sno^mer. I have Imd it at Kensington full fiyje f^et over^ <an4 
covered .with blossoip^s from the middle of Jun^e to thje middle q( 
Qctoher. Jit is said to like a light rich mould best. Bich |i^oul4 
it d<P^ ^}^h ^ujt I never found it do otherwise tb^p wel} in t^e 
devest and stiffest garden njiould that I haye occupied, and I h^ve 
pccvpied some of the stif&st that I ever saw in my lifie. In its 
n^ivis country it likes sand, because it^as nothing .el$e; but Iloo)( 
^pon it that a geranium in African sand under an English mn, 
would beepme a very poor thiug indeed- Gravel suits it ill, as do 
also the extremes of chalk or x^lay, hut a good depth of mou^d ovjer 
a bed of either of these latter, with well-rotted manure and 
good ttiUage^ will make a very fiue geranium^ and will keep 
It in bh>s8p^ four months of the year. As it is infallibly 
killed by bard frosJt, uuless most cautiouijly covered pver >vith 
litter and mats, the way to perpetuate it that I ge^raliy folr 
low is this 4 In July f^e spme cuttings o^ young wood that is 
ripc|Ding^ and jxut tfaem in separate pots 9f nice mould, obsei^ving 
t9 ha^e two j.Qint;f bc^o,w .the earJth and ,9n^ above it. Thei;i 

* R 2 
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plunge the pots up to their rims in a hot-bed of moderate heat. 
Shade them with mats, but do not give air for a day or two, and 
then give a little water and air, but let the water have stood in the 
watering-pot exposed to the sun for three or four hours before you 
give it. When you find they have struck and are growing well, 
re-pot them and place them in the open air, but in a shady situ* 
ation, with hoops over them that you may lay mats on. Put some 
siftings of cinders on the ground before you place the pots on it, 
and this will keep out worms. In this place, let them recover the 
re-potting, which they will soon do, and then they are nice, fresh, 
and convenient-sized plants for the green-house, where they will 
blow in the winter, and in the following May will be your supply 
for the open ground. Another way of propagating is by seed, of 
which you may generally gather abundance in July, and, if sowed 
directly in good earth and in large pots plunged in a hot-bed, will 
come up directly, and, being potted out singly in three weeks from 
the time of coming out, and again carefully managed (though not 
forced), will be fine strong plants by the end of autumn, and 
handsomer in form than those raised from cuttings. Put them 
into the green-house in September, or earlier if the weather be 
cold, and observe that you cannot give too much air, nor keep the 
place too free from damp ; want of air and dampness being the 
two main destroyers of these plants. If their leaves turn yellow, 
he sure that there is not air enough; and, if their joints become 
mouldy, look to dampness as the cause. Prune off dead branches, 
and always keep the plant bushy, for otherwise it becomes a 

long horny thing, with a small head and few flowers. The 

ivy-leaved geranium is a pretty little trailing plant, with thin 
branches of a brownish green hue, and little smooth rather fleshy 
leaves of a dark green with a broad rim of black near the outside 
edge, and of the shape of an ivy-leaf. It blows clusters of 
pinkish flowers throughout the summer months ; is tender, but 
does well in the green-hogse, or in any parlour window of good 
aspect. Propagate it by cuttings as you do the last-mentioned ; 
and train it up a little ladder, getting wider and vnder as it gets 
high ; prune only dead branches. A mixture of vegetable manure 
and good mould suits it well. 

GORDONIA. — Lat. Chrdonia Pubescens. To which Ber- 
tram, the discoverer of it, gave the name of FrankKnia. This 
shrub is a native of the southern States of America, Its flowers 
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are mftgnificent, and it grows to a height of from ten to twenty 
feet. It 18 deciduous; and the seeds of it must be had from 
America ; for though it would blow here very welly it would not 
ripen its seed. It has long stood the climate of Pennsylvania, 
where the winters are much more severe than they are in 
England. 

GEORGIA BARK.— Lat. Pinkneya Pubens. This is a sin- 
gularly beautiful shrub^ both as to leaf and flower ; grows to the 
height of twenty feet; but must be tender, because it appears to 
be confined to the southern States of America. It was discovered 
by M. MicHAUx in 1791) who gave it the name of Pinknbya, in 
honour of Mr. Pjnknet^ who had been ambassador to France. 

GUELDER-ROSE. — Lat. Viburnum cpulus. A shrub common 
in most parts of Europe, is ten or twelve feet high, and blows a large 
round white flower like a ball of snow, in May and June. Pro- 
pagated by seed, but most frequently by layers or suckers. Not at 
all particular as to soil. 

HARE'S-EAR, skrtMy. — Lat. Bupleurum fruticosum. A 
rather tender evergreen shrub of Provence, and other parts of 
the south of France. It grows to the height of five or six feet, 
and blows a yellow flower in July or August. It is very pretty, 
and suited to winter shrubberies ; but requires to be placed so 
that it may not push out too much in the summer. Propagated 
by sowing the seeds in light earth as soon as they are ripe, or by 
cuttings under a hand-glass. 

HBLIANTHEMUM. See Cisxus. 

HONEY-SUCKLE. — Lat. Lanicera caprifoKa. A trailing 
shrub of England, France, and other parts of Europe, which 
grows against walls or trees, and blows a reddish flower from the 
end of the spring to the middle of summer. Any soil suits it, but 
it does best exposed to the sun. Propagated by layers made at 
any time of the year, or by cuttings put in in the spring and autumn. 

HoNEY-sucKLB, Rkd-bbrried. — Lat. L. alpigena. A 

climbing shrub, three or four feet high, from Switzerland. Blows 

a red flower in May. Honby-suckle, the Pyrenean. — Lat. 

L. Pyrenaica. A climbing shrub of the Pytenees, three or four 
feet high, and blows, in May, a flower that is red on one side. 
— — HoNBY-stJCKLB, the TVwmpc/.— Lat. L. sempervirens. A 
climbing evergreen shrub from North America. Blows, from 
May till August, a flower which is r^d on ^hp outside, and 
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jtllow in the inside. Propagated by tayers tfnd e«ttf ivgff. Any flpcril 
suits it.— i — HoNBY-sucKLE, the Tartariaitr-lait. L. Tttrtarkn^ 
A shrub, originally from Russia and Tartaryy whfch growt to 
th^ height df five or Ax feet, and blows in March and April; 
As the seeds are one or two years in comtng up, it is best 
to. propagate this plant by layers, which may be planted where 
they are to stfty,. at the end of eighteen mdnth^r. They do not 
like the spring frosts, but hsird winters do not hurt them. Any 
soil suits them, but it is advisable to put them- in a good sHutttioB 

and in a warm ^oil. Honby-»uckj-b, YeBoM^:^fol««rerf.•— Lat. 

DiermUa iuiea. A hardy shrub from North America, two or 
three feet high, and blows a yellow flower in June. Propagated 
by suckers. Any soil or situation agrees with it. 

HAWTHORN, WhUe. — hht. Mespilu$ OwyaecaiUha. A 
shrub common in many parts of Europe, which blows a while 
flower in May; but enough of it has been said iii paragraph 32. 
But, besides being a most useful plant for the purpose of 
making hedges, it is also exceedingly oruara)ental, having foliage, 
flower, and fragrance, to delight our senses early in the month 
of May. Propagated from the seeds. Which ripen plentifully. 
Gather them in the fall ; keep them all the winter in sand, and 
sow in the spring ; and in two years your plants will be fit to go 
out. There are also the Glastonbury thorn and the CasKoburtf 
thorn, two exceedingly handsome flowering trees, for they be- 
come trees, in fact, where they are suffered to grow their fiill siae* 

HUNGARIAN CLIMBER.— Ut. Clemtis inteffrifoUa. 
Blows abundance of blue flowers from June to August, and may 
easily be made a standard shrub by being tied up to a atake of 
the height that you wish it to grow. Hardy and very handsome. 
Propagate by cuttings or layers. , 

INDIGO, shrubby bastard. — Lat. Amorpha fruticosm* A 
rather hardy shrub of Carolina, ten feet high, and Mows a 
violet-coloured flower in June and July. Propagated from seed 
and from cuttiligs. Any soil will do for it, but it prefers a light 
and gravelly soil, and a warm situation. In severe winters it 
requires sheltering ^^ 

IVY. — Lat. Hedera helix. A hardy climber, common m 
Europe 5 blows a whitish flower in September and October, and 
is useful to cover old walls.^ — H* CanatiensiSf or Irish Ivy, is the 
best sort : both are easily propagated by layers or ctitlings. 
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JASMIN, common ^hite.-^hkt JasfnitiMm offliUndlei A shftib 
of tht cdkst bf M&labat, whicli grown teii or twelve feet high, and 
UoVirs a sweet- 6cen ted white doVver from Jttly to Octobfer. Pro- 
pAgkteA by stickers. Any soil suits it, but it tikes a Hglit And 
Warm ohe best, tt ih generally trained against walls Or trellis- 
work, and will there grow to a great height.-^-^-JAsMiN, yellow 
J/a^Mm.'— Lat. J. humile. A shrub which growis four ot five feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower frotti July to September. Cult!'- 
rated like the white jasmin. 

JUNIPER-TREE, or ted ccefer.— Lat. Jnhipena Vhyinidmi 
An evergreen tree from North America that blows in May, and 
produces a little blue berry. It groWs to forty or fifty feet high, 
and delights in peat soil ; but is not very nice as to that.*''-'-* 
Phcekiciak Cbdar. — Lat. /. Phcenicea. An evergreen shrub 
from the south of Europe, which blows in April, and ptoduce» 
a yellow berry. It grows to about h\x Or eight feet high. 
J vyiv^Ry the common. — LrU J. communis. A shrul) common iti 
England ; and bears a fruit of a blackish blue colour. Propa- 
gated by cuttings and suckers, and also by seed, which colnes 
up the Second year, and should be sown in garden mould mixed 
with sand. The two foregoing should be propagated in the 
same manner. 

KCELREUTERIA, panicled. — Lat. K. paniculata. A hardy 
shrub, ten or twelve feet high, originally from China, which 
blows a yellow flower in August. Propagated by seed, and re- 
quires great care for the first two or three years. It is also ob- 
tained by cuttings planted in February in pots, and put into ft 
hot-bed of moderate heat. They take root in about a month^ 
and should be separated in the autumn. 

LABURNUM.— See Cytisus. 

LAUREL, or sweet-bay. — Lat. Laums nobilis. That Common 
evergreen which we see now in all parts of England forming the 
underwood to high shrubberies, and the fore-ground of low ones. 
It is a native of Italy, but is hardy enough to stand the winters of 
the southern parts of England well, though in the North, and par- 
ticularly if on high and exposed situations, it will not outlive a 
very severe winter. It blows a small white flower in May ; atid 
is easily propagated by layers. It grows to ten or twelve feet 
high, when in a sheltered situation, and is more particular as to 
tiiis matter than as to soil. Under the tall Scotch firs in Windsor 
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great Park, immediately adjoining that barrenest of all spots 
Bagshot Heath, there are laurels of eight-and-twenty feet high ! 

I never saw them anywhere so large as there, Portugal 

Laurel.— Lat. Prunua Lucitanica. Another evergreen, and 
common enough in England. It is from Portugal, and blows a 
white flower in June and July, and then produces blackish berries, 
thinly disposed on its flower-stalk. It will grow to twelve or fif-* 
teen feet high (and much higher when raised from seed), forming 
a round head like an apple-tree, and having a no inconsiderable, 
though very short, trunk. Propagated from layers or seed ; the 
seed should be sown as soon as ripe in beds. Any soil almost 
will suit it, but it likes a good deep one best. — -Laurkl, Alex- 
andrian. — Lat. Ruscus racemostis. An evergreen shrub from 
the south of Europe, which is about two feet high, blows, in June 
and July, a flower of a yellowish colour, and the fruit is a beauti- 
ful red berry. It is propagated by seed, but most commonly by 
separating the roots (which should be strong) in February or 
March. It likes a sandy earth, and will thrive in a shady situa- 
tion. 

LIME TREE.— Lat. niia Eurqpcea. A hardy tree of England, 
France, Sweden, and other parts of Europe. It would grow to a 
good height, except that it is generally kept short in gardens, 
that the branches may grow thicker and form a shade. JUows a 
yellow flower in May and June. Propagated by cuttings, and 
sometimes by seed, and likes a soil of good depth. 

LILAC, common. — Lat. Syringa vulgaris. A shrub from Con- 
stantinople, about twelve feet in height, blows, in May, a violet- 
coloured, or white flower.—— Lilac, Chinese, — Lat. S. Chinensis. 
A shrub originally from China. Has a violet-coloured flower. 

Not so tall as the foregoing. Lilac, Persian. — Lat. S. Per- 

ska. A shrub from Persia, about eight feet high, and, in 
May, blows a light purple flower. They are all to be propagated 
by shoots, suckers, or layers, and they like good deep soil. 
They are very, proper for shrubberies, but the first sort in parti- 
cular is too tall for the fronts of them. 

LOCUST. — Lat. Pseudo- acacia. A timber-tree of North 
America, which I mention here on account of its being one of the 
most ornamental of our tall shrubbery trees, both owing to its 
handsome foliage, and its handsome and abundant clusters of 
white flowers. It is propagated from seed, which is sometimes 
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ripened in this country. The plants come up the first year, and^ 
in the fall of the same year, may be planted out where they are 
to stand ; though it is certainly better to give them one year in 
the nursery, cutting them down to within a couple or three inches 
of the ground every time you transplant. Their only enemies are 
hares and rabbits, and, if planted out young in a place where these 
vermin abound, expect not to preserve your locust trees. 

LOBLOLLY BAY. — Lat. Gordonia Lasyantkus* This is an 
evergreen which rises to the height of fifty or sixty feet in America^ 
bearing a white flower, in size and shape very much like that of 
the dwarf or round tulip. I have never seen one of them in Eng- 
land, and I suppose that it is about as tender as the Magnolia 
Grandiflora, as it comes from the southern States of America. 

MAGNOLIA. — There are seven sorts of Magnolias, all of 
which come from North America. They are called, first. The 
Magnolia Grandijloray some of which have white and some pur- 
plish flowers. It grows in the southern States of North America 
to the common height of our elms. It is rather too tender for 
exposed situations in England, and is generally placed against a 
house or a high wall facing the south. I have, however, seen 
them standard trees, and of considerable height. Its flowers are 
magnificent, indeed. They are shaped somewhat like the flower 
of the tulip, and burst open like the tulip. The petals are 
from three to four inches long, and the flower sometimes, 
when quite open, forms a circumference approaching to a foot. 
From the centre of the petals there arises a flower-pod some- 
what in the shape of a pine-apple, which opens when the seed 
is nearly ripe, and the seeds come out from the sides of this 
seed-pod and hang suspended from it by a little sort of 
string. This magnolia is an evergreen, and has long, large, 
and beautiful leaves. All magnolias may be raised from the 
seed ; but that seed must be brought from the country of which 
the tree is a native. The seed comes up the first year in the 
natural ground, but the seedlings must be carefully protected 
during the winter for a year or two.— Second, Magnolia trlpe^ 
tella, which the Americans call umbrella-tree. This tree is 
hardy, and will grow as a standard in any tolerable situation in 
England. The leaves of this tree are some of the largest and 
finest in the world. I have some now, each- of which is about 
twenty-one inches long, and nine inches wide in the middle. The 
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flower h white and has thf ee petals, each of vefy gi^eat letlgth 

and breadth. This tree loses its leaved in the fkll Thin], Mag^ 

Mlia acuminata. Thii i^ another variety. It is hardy, stti witt 
tery well etidute the climate of England.— Fourth, Magnolia cot* 
Sata. This had rathef a round leaf, and has a yellow blossom. 
It is about as tender as the Magnolia Qrandiflora.— ^Fifth, Mag-^ 
nolia auriculata.'-^Slxth, MagTiolia mactophtjlla. Both varieties 
of the great magnolia or magnolia grandiflora, and both about as 
tender as that. — Seventh, Maffnolia glauca, or small Magnolia. 
This is perfectly hardy, grows in Canada, and in all parts of the 
United States of America, and is a shrub, take it altogether^ ex- 
celling every other. It is called the glauca on account of the 
bluish colour on the under side of its leaves, which are of a bright 
green on the upper side, and have the solidity and characteristics 
of the laurel, though the tree is deciduous. It rises to the height 
of ten or twelve feet ; bears a flower of the shape of the dwarf or 
round tulip. It is about the size also of the flower of the dwarf 
tulip, opens by slow degrees, and emits an odour the most de- 
lightful that can be conceived ; far exceeding that of the rose ; 
in strength equal to that of the jonquil or the tuberose, and far 
more delightful. In the country where this tree grows, a clump 
of them scents a whole wood. The tree continues to bear flowers 
for a long while, two months at the least ; for the flowers suc- 
ceed each other, some being mere buds, while the petals of others 
are dropping. This tree will grow in almost any ground : as it 
is generally found near swamps in America, I thought that it re- 
quired a low situation in England, until I saw upon a sand-hill 
partly covered with heath, in a garden which belonged to Sir 
Herbert Taylor near St. Ann's Hill, one of these magnolias in 
as vigorpus a state and as full bloom as I ever saw one in America. 
This shrub, like the great magnolia, is raised from layers in Eng- 
land ; but if it were raised from seed, as it very easily might be, the 
plants would be beyond all measure finer than they generally are. 
None of the other magnolias are nearly so odoriferous as this; all 
but this are somewhat tender : this might be in every shrubbery 
in England with the greatest ease ; and I cannot help expressing 
my hope that it may one day become as common as the lilac. — 
M, Purpurea is from China. A very handsome shrub, blowing 
a pale purple flower early in April. It is hardy, and is propagated 
by layers. 
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MBKEHREON^-^Lat. Bdphr$t Afezefeum. A OtttBth of tbe 
iR09t in^ntftitK>us partis cff Frfljice^ three feeC hl^^h, HnA W&Wk m 
fii^-^(k)lofiTedi or itMte fioWer,- at th<« eifid of the Wilit^f < Priyp*^ 
gated by cuttings or by si«ed stiWti iri c^n (ffitKh^ In diflto li# 
tfthertrrdCf^ but eov^red two inches thick. It likes a light soil^ dnd 
a raitfier ^hady «ittiation. A vety nice plant fo^ the frdnt paft 
e^f #h#tfbberies(. 

MYRTrLB, common. -^htit. Myrim commnnis* A shrtib 
dtigifils^lly froni A»}*i, AfricA, Italy, and the south of France. Blows 
tk #hflte Sower during the sunlfner, and the fruit ripens i(i thil 
atltumn. It will grow Aire or s>x feet high in pots or against 
#§ll9, but if not well protected, ivill not outlive the winter J incl 
il requires a good aspect to ihake it blossom. It likes a good 
teamy Soif^ attd ! have had it blossom abundantly in such, and in 
<t sduth-Ttrcsttrri aspect, in Hampshire. Propagate it by cuttings 
df young ^^ood placed urtder a hand-glass, or by layers. 
• OLEASTER, narrow-leaved. -^ Lat. ElecsgrtuB angustifoliai 
A hardy tree of Provence, about thirty feet high, and bears a 
yellow .blossom in June and July. Its foliage produces an 
agreeable effect in parks and large gardens^ for which only it is 
proper. Propagated by fayers or by cuttings, but the cuttings 
require sheltering in the winter. Any soil suits it, but it likes 
best a light, sandy, and rather warm soil. 

OLIVE-TREE.— Lat. Olea Europcea, A green-house shrub 
from the south of Europe. Blows a white fragrant flower in May. 
Propagated by parting the roots, by suckers, and by cuttings. 
They are often grafted on the common pHvet. 

OLEANDER, or Rose-bay. — Lat. Nerium Grandiflorum. A 
beautiful evergreen green-house shrub, from the south of Europe. 
Grows six or eight feet high, and from July to September, 
blows large double pink flowers of the most agreeable and most 
delicate appearance. It requires a good but rather light soil, 
water and heat when putting forth its flowers, but little water 
and no damp at other times, as these cause a mould to come 
round its joints. It is a handsome plant in form, and should be 
shifted into fresh pots every two or three years. Propagate it 
by cuttings of the young and just-ripened wood, planted under a 
hand-glass, and with a little heat under, or by layers which root 
freely. It is one of the very handsomest of green-house shrubs. 
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>CoMMOK Rbd — ^lAt* iV. Oleander — is another spedes, not 



80 tender, and not by any means so handsome. It will grow and 
blow in the open ground, but must be covered carefully in the. 
winter. Propagation the same as for the former. 

ORANGE-TREB. — Lat. Citrus. A green-house evei^reen 
shrub of the East Indies and south of Europe, which grows 
fifteen feet high, and blows a white fragrant flower in June and 
July. Propagated by sowing in March or April in pots put in a 
bed of moderate beat, or more easily, by procuring from Italy or. 
France, roots already grafted and pretty strong. These plants 
require a rich mould, and should be manured with rotten dung. 
In the north of France, they are generally kept in large square 
boxes of three or four feet diameter, and these boxes being on 
wheels, they are easily moved in and out of the conservatory. The 
sides of the boxes are so constructed as to open like doors, and 
thus, every year, one side is opened and looked at, and the roots 
are pruned, or fresh mould introduced, as the cultivator thinka fit« 

PAEINY, the Tree. — Lat, Paeonia Moutan. A very handsome 
plant, growing three or four feet high. Should be in the front part 
of the shrubbery, or, if possible, on the edge of grass, where all the 
kind look handsomest. Blows fine large rose-coloured flowers in 
April and May. Likes a rich soil, is hardy, and is not very diffi- 
cult to propagate by layers, or by cuttings of well-ripened last 
year's wood. 

PAPAW — Lat. Anona triloba — is a native of Canada, and, 
therefore, hardy. It bears a beautiful purple flower in the month 
of July, and rises to the height of twenty or thirty feet. Being 
hardy, it would be certainly worth the trouble of obtsuning the 
seeds from America. 

PERIWINKLE, large, — Lat. Vinca major. A hardy trailing 
plant from the south of Europe, grows two feet high, blowing a 
pretty blue flower during the whole of the summer. Propagated 
by suckers which come in abundance ; likes any soil, and a shady 
situation. 

POME-GRANATE.— Lat. Punica granatum. A shrub be- 
longing to Italy, Spain, and the south of France. About twelve 
or fifteen feet high, and blows in July and September a beautiful 
red flower. Propagated by suckers and layers, and cuttings, 
which root easily. There are two sorts which have white flowers, 
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one double, the other single. Require the green-house in Eng- 
land, and a little heat too, to make them blow strongly. Good 
oamy soil. 

PASSION-FLOWER.— Lat. Passijhra caruka. A climbing 
plant, originally from South America ; is about forty feet high, 
and, from July till October, blows a flower, the exterior of which 
is a pale green, and the interior a fine purple. Its branches will 
extend over a large surface of wall in one summer, and, if not 
well looked to and nailed up, will get into great confusion and 
become rather ugly than otherwise. It may be trained up pillars, 
over bowers, or it tnay be let in at parlour windows. It is, as far 
as its branches go, tender, but will live throughout the winter if 
matted over with care, and, if not matted, will often only die 
down to the root, and spring up again at the approach of summer. 
Propagate by striking cuttings in the autumn under a hand-glass 
or on a gentle heat. Mixture of garden mould and peat suits the 
passion-flower wdl ; but is not very nice as to soil. — P. Alata. 
The winged putssion-flower is a beautiful green-house climber, 
throwing out rich bunches of red flowers from the month of April 
to September. 

PISTACHIO-TREE. — Lat. PistacMa vera. A tree from 
Syria, twenty or thirty feet high, and blows in April and May. 
•— — ^TuRPBNTiNE-TREB. — Lat. P. terebtfitkus* A hardy shrub 
from Barbary, where it attains the height of an elm. Blows 

in April and May. Mastick-trbk. — Lat. P. lenticus. A 

green-house shrub from the south of Europe, where it is gene* 
rally about ten or twelve feet high, and blows in April. These 
all bear berries. Propagated by seed, sown in pots and put into 
a hot-bed, in the spring. Layers can also be made of them^ 
but they are never so strong. They require a warm situation, 
and, in the winter, the roots should be covered with litter. 

PRIVET, common. — Lat. lAgustrum vulgare. A hardy shrub, 
common in England ; six or eight feet high, and blows a pretty 
odoriferous white flower in June and July. Propagated by cut- 
tings, layers, and seed. Does well in any soil or situation. It is 
generally used for low hedges in gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
where it is suitable ; and, when white and red roses are planted 
with it, makes as pretty a fence as can be conceived. 

PSORALEA, lntummms.'^\j?LU P. bUuminosa. A green- 
house shrub of the south of France, about three feet in height| 
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and b}0W8 a blue flower during the whole af the eymmer. It 
will 90W itsfKlf wfac^ in a strong earthy and likes a warm but 9Jry 
situation. 

pyaUS SPWCTA&IUS—Doubl€'flowmnff apple, is a beautiful 
9hrub* It is a double-rblossomiug apple, indeed, which eyery one 
f a^ imagine the beauties of; but it is not so common in shrubbe* 
ries as it ought to be. Propagated by grafting upon the common 
erab? or upon /common apple-stocky. Blows in April and &lay^ 
9iid is har4yr 

BEST-HARROW, the purple-flawered ^hrubby.^h^t. Onom 
fiFUtiep$f$. A «bri|b of the Dauphin^ mountains, and $t Cor bor-^ 
4jers of ^>rifig shrubs* It grows two or three feet high, w4 blows 
a red flow#r from June to October, Propagated by i^m^g the 
s^eds in beds of light earth, but the plants must be put in ^ots, 
and aheltered from the frost for two years, when they will be 
siroag enoHgli to stay in the open earth. Layers will root too* 

RHODODENDRON. This is the Latin, and the only English 
9ame of Qn« of the handsomest shrubs that we have any Iluow- 
ledge of. Its native lands are cdd ones, the Alps, ^Siberia^ and 
North America. It stands our climate, therefore, very well ; but 
it is fond^t of a peaty soil, and therefore sliould have some such 
Qi^d with whatever other garden soil it is planted in. It will 
grow and blow without this humouring, to be svre, but not so 
weil by any meajis as with it. The flower of this plant appears 
i/l Jqae, and lasts throughout the month 5 it is not fragrant, but 
its sise, shades of variety, and bold structure, make up for this. 
Tbs plant is ^vergr^en, grows freely, and to the height of many 
£s«t, m soils that it likes. There are some now in the grounds of 
the Rustic Cottage in Kew Gardens that are about sixteen feet 
^i^* It grows in a very straggling form, however, and is a 
mere shi'.ub. It is propagated by layers, by seed, or by cttt«> 
tjiigs^ but most efi^y by the two former. The seed shoyld be 
aown f^f\y in the spring jin broad-^mouthed pots ^vA in a aa^y 
api}, very tbiofdy covered and placed in a frame, Ujpon a gentle 
heal;, i^ip^ oarci&Uy $baded. Very littie winter should be given 
befori^ >i^d 9£t^ the plants cof^e up ; H^d when they ba;ve been 
MP likn>it ^x weeks, they sliovld be very c^reif\i% fK>M;cd out 
singly, and ag^ln placed in a gentle hj^t, 44k94ed ^d fpari^^ 
\^^ktfpad* Cuttings from yecy young vir4;»od wi;ll ;t|irive if piut ui^er 
^<»|df|llas8es js^d .^ol^idad /r(Mp ik^ m % Wt^ ^J»^ >y .49 glssm 
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beipg kept tigbt down over them. There is a new variety, called 
the Trfe'Rfiododemir(m. It grows in the tree forn^, blows A9 
iiDQiense and superb flower, and is, when in full bloom, the mosi 
beautiftd sight of the kind that I ever saw. It has the stately 
form of ^e tree, with the appendage of s^ large and most briiiian( 
flower ; but its hardiness ha^ not, I believe, lieen yet tried* 

EQSG.-r-Lat. JKo^ra. Any eulogy of the rose would be phildi^ 
and it would pot be piuch less childish to insert a catiilqgi:^ qI 
roses of inore than a thousand in number,i frpm the lists of th^ 
florii^^ of France and England, The roses that might cout^t 
a^y ipaii not a professed florist^, are tbe following, ist. Prov^f^oe^ 
white iMid red. ^nd. Mo89 Provence,^ whit^ and red* 3rd^ JOaiMQ^n 
4tb. Velvet. 5th, Strife^. 6(h. M^iden*s klvsh. 7th. M^Vm 
ro^s^ white i|nd red* @th. Yellow double awf sp^lei. ^tbn. 
lio^edeMqMXf JiOth. Sweet Briar ^ lltb. 4^^titm^ Mw (tb.C( 
flower^tbe cqIodt of tbat of a nastuftiuo)), 1 2 th* Ciii»ui^ Qr 
ever^b}owing. l^th, Mult\fioTn^ ipany-flpwering* 14th* l^f^ 
Bas^^ The three las^ n^y be ei^ily raise4 frpi|i p\i(tings i all 
the r^t from }ayerf or auckers. The lifuiy Sfiuiks is i^ rms^ 
l^TQUg^t from China by Sin JQS|tPi4 Banksj, and given to th* 
King's gsMrdens at Kew* It is ft little white rose, and bears its 
flowers in bunches, and yields to nothiug^ in point of odonr» exeepl 
tjie Magnolii^ Glaucat The lef^f is very deliea|e» wnd (he tcee has 
^Oi thoms, in whiph respect it differs, I believe, frpnt every fitbef 
i^se in tl^ WQrld* After all, perhaps '^^i colonic, size, every 
thing ta]ien into e^enun^ the Provence rose is still the finest, and 
It ought to be in abundance in every shrubbery^ To eanse the 
rose to continue to prodn^e powers for s^ long while> gather the 
flowers close to the steni, eropping off the seed hip ^ M>on as the 
petals begin tP drop, wbich> besides the other cirf3nmstan<;e, wiU 
prevent the ground from being littered by the flowers, which heeomo 
pntiid in a shprt tinie. Uoses may be budded nn stocks of any vigorous 
s^t, 9nd stocli^s maj be raised from the seeds of the deg» orhedge^ 
rnse, This is tihe way in whieb tall standard rose-trees are obtained. 
The stocks should be mannged in the f^ame way as stocks fat 
fn^trtrfses^ Roi^s never thrive ui poeor, and particularly in 
sbadlpw grpund* They like epol, and somewhat stiff ground | 
i)nd you always pereeive the hedge roses the flnest on the sides of 

land whipb is too. stiff to bf v^c ian4« Uy ther(^e> tke gsonnd 
<^ywf %ferHW>t»y l» of a ^#ry light nAtmet^ ypu onght temiMp* it^. 
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deep for the roses, and to get something of the clayey or marly 
kind to mix with it, it being quite useless to plant the shrub unless 
it be made capable of bearing flowers, which it will not in a poor 
hungry soil. Roses may be trained against houses, and especially 
the Chinese rose. In this case, care should be taken to prune out 
old wood occasionally, and to shorten the shoots so as to keep the 
tree in bearing condition. If roses, as standards, are required to 
be of considerable height, occasional pruning must take place to 
keep the head in order, and to prevent one part from rambling 
beyond another. All the roses but the Chinese bear upon wood 
of the last year or some former year ; that is to say, there must lie 
wood of a year old or more for a little shoot to come out of to 
bear the flowers. The height of your dwarf rose must depend 
upon that of its surrounding neighbours : if they be low, as in a 
flower- border or flower-garden, the roses must be so pruned down 
in the winter as to leave no part 'of the shrub more than a foot 
high, taking care to leave the strongest and best wood : out of 
this wood come little shoots that bear the roses. A Chinese rose 
will send out a long shoot from the ground in the spriug, which 
will bear flowers during the same year. If this rose stand in a 
low border, it must be cut down to within a foot of the ground, 
or it overtops every thing in a short time. 

SAGE, Jerusalem. — ^Lat. PUomis/ruticosa, A hardy shrub of 
Spain and Sicily, three 'or four feet high, and blows a yellovr 
flower in July, August, and September. Propagated by dividing 
the roots, and by sowing in beds prepared for that purpose. Not 
particular as to soil. 

SBA-BUCKTHORN.— Lat. Hippqphae rhamoides. A large 
hardy shrub from the borders of the Mediterranean, and blows 
in April. Propagated by layers made in black heath- mould. Any 
soil suits it, but light soil is best. 

SERVICE-TREE, true. — hht, Sorbus domestica. A tree 
common in England, about fifty feet high, blows a white flower 
early in the spring, and bears fruit which may be eaten. Propa- 
gates itself in forests, and is obtained in gardens by seed, and by 

grafting on the white-thorn. Mountain Ash.— Lat. S. aucu- 

paria* A tree common in the north of Europe, not so high as the 
preceding one, blows clusters of white flowers in May, and bears 
clusters of beautiful red berries in the autumn. A most orna- 
mental tree for large pleasure-grounds.— —Bastard Sbbticb- 
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TREE.— Lat. Sorbus hybrida. A tree common in the north of 
Europe, and differing from the others in its leaves and flowers 
only ; the former being downy, and the latter smaller. Propa- 
gated from seed, and are obtained sooner by grafting on the 
quince or thorn. 

SCORPION SENNA. — Lat. Qmmlla emeru». A shrub 
originally from the south of France, three or four feet high, 
bearing, in April and June, a yellow flower ; ^ and, if dipt with the 
scissors, will blow again in the middle of the summer. Propagated 
by seeds or by suckers, or cuttings planted in the open ground 
early in the autumn. A very pretty plant for the fronts of 
riirubberies. 

SNOWDROP-TREE, four-winged.— hvLt. Hateria tetraptera. 
A hardy tree of Carolina, twenty or thirty feet high, and blowing 
a white flower in May. Propagated by seed and by layers, which 
do not firmly take root until the third year. It likes a good soH, 
and will grow freely. 

SPINDLE-TREE, common. — Lat. Evonymns Enrop^tus. A 
hardy shrub twelve feet in height, and blows a whitish flower in 

May. Common in England. Spjndlr Trek the warted. — 

Lat. Evonynms verrueoms. A hardy shrub from Austria. In 
May blows a flower of a brownish purple. These shrubs are pro- 
pagated by their seed sown in light earth in the shade, or by 
ripened cuttings struck in the open ground in autumn. Any soil 
suits them ; and they suit large pleasure-grounds. 

SPIELEA, Hawtkom-leaved. — Lat. Spirtea crenata, A hardy 
shrub originally from Siberia^ about three feet high, and blows a 

white flower in June and July. Spirjsa, fFillota-leaved. — Lat. 

Spiraa salidfolia. A hardy shrub from North America, about 
six feet high, and blows a purplish red flower In July and August. 

■ Spirjea, Germander-leaved. — hat. S^raa chanuedrifolia. A 
hardy shrub from Siberia that blows a white flower early in the 

spring. SpiKMAk^ericumfrutea?. — Lat. Spirtea hypericifoKa* 

A hardy shrub, and blows a white flower. From America. 
SfirjEa, Scarlet. — Lat. Sptrma tommentosa. A hardy shrub from 
America, and blows a red flower. All these are propagated by 
layers, slips, suckers, cuttings, and also by seed. Not particular 
as to soil. Very desirable shrubs. 

ST. PETER'S WORT.— Lat. Symphoria racemosa. A very 
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pretty dwarf (brub tbat ^omes into leaf mo^e early in ^he spring 

than any other that 1 know of, and has a leaf of singular beauty. 

I raised, tlje year before last (1827), great quantities from teed 

. got from America. The seed lay two years in tl\e ground ; but 

the plants grew surprisingly after they came up. It blows in 

, August a minute but pretty and pendent rose-qojoured flower, 

Mhieh is succeeded by a white berry about the size of a cherry, 

,and which hangs on till the winter. This contains the seed 

wrapped up in n kind of frothy pulp. Quite hardy, and very 

fgsily propagated from cuttings or by parting the roots, or by 

suckers. 

iST. JOHN'S WORT, large flowered.— \j?x. H^emum cakf- 
4^mm» A hardy perennial from the environs of Constantinople, 
which blows a yellow flower from June to September. Propagated 
ffpm seed and by dividing the roots in March. Likes a warm 
i;ituation. — — Sr^ John's Wort, hairy. — Lat. Hyperiam 
calycinum, A hardy plant common in Europe, growing three 
feet high, and blowing a yellow flower in July and August. Pro- 
pagates itself. Pretty for the fronts of shrubberies. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, red-berried, iraiHng.—Ut. Arbutw 
mva urri, A hardy shrub, common in England. Blows, in IVIarch 
. and April, a white flower, and bears very pretty red fruit iti June. 
Propagated by seed, sown as soon as ripe, in pots, and exposed to 
the south-east till it is up. When the plants are an inch high, 
they should be planted in little pots till they are strong enough to 
put into the open earth. They like heath mould and rather a 
shady situation. Makes a good show on naked banks. 

SUMACH, Fenice.— Lat. Rhus coniinus* A hardy shrub be- 
longing to Italy and Austria. It is about eight feet high, and 

blows in July and August. Sumach, Virgiman. — Lat. Kku» 

iyphiaum* A hardy and large shrub from North America. Blows 
a purplish flower in July, propagated by seed, cuttings, and 
suckers. Likes a light soil with a good bottom. Must be shel- 
tered from the high winds. Its chief property is the handsome 
red colour of its leaves in the fall, and for this it is admitted to 
the shrubberies and pleasure-gardens of Europe. 

SYRINQA, cqmmou* — Lat. Philadeljphus coronarius. A hard|y 
shrub of the southern parts of Europe, which grows from four 
t» ttn Ui^% higbi m4 ^\ow% a white flqwff in <|f>l>f t»^ J^'X" 
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Propagated by suckers or by dividing the roots in the autumn, 
find any 9oil fuits it. Its powerful odour is disliked by many, 
but there are few shrubberies in which it has not a place. 

TAMARISK, F/e>k?A.— Lat. Tamarix Gallica. A hardy shrub 
of the §outh of Prance, which grows to the height of twelve feet, 
and blows a purplish white flower from May to Octolier. Propa- 
gated by cuttings made in February and put into rich and moist 
eanh, but th^y must not be transplanted until the end of the 
following year or the spring afcer that. Likes a moist and warm 
situation, 

TREFOIL, Shrubby. — Lat. Ptelea tri/otiata. A shrub from 
North America, from four to six feet high, and blows, in May 
snd June, a greenish yellow flower. Propagated by seed, cuttings, 
and suckers. As hard frosts injure it when very young, it should 
be put in a sheltered situation. 

THORN, evergre^. — Lat, Mespitus pyracantha. A shrub 
from the south of Europe. The flower is white, slightly tinged 
with rose, and it blows in May and June. Propagated by seed, 
grafts, and layers. There are two more sorts, the double and the 
ro^e -coloured, which are more rare. 

THUJA, th0 CAi/ie^e.— Lat. Thtya Orientalis, An evergreen 
tree, originally from China, about thirty feet high. Blows ill 
March and April. Fit for pleasure-grounds of considerable size, 

and shrubberies. Propagate from seed, and by layers. Thitja, 

the American. — Lat. Thuja occidentaUs. A tree belonging to 
Canada, very much like the preceding one, and blows in February 
and March. Propagated by seed sown in a warm place, in good 
light earth. In about two years they should be transplanted at 
about two feet apart, and toward the fourth year may be put 
where they are to remain. They are also propagated by layers. 
Not at all particular as to soil. 

TRUMPET FLOWER, a$h'leaved, or climbing. ---h^iU Biff-, 
ttoma radicans. A hardy climber of North America, which grows 
to thirty or forty feet high, and blows a most beautiful scarlet 
fiower in July and August. Propagated by layers or by suckers, 
9r from the seed, and, whilst the plant is young, the root should 
lie covered with straw during the frost. Common garden soil. 

TULIP-TREE.— Lat. Liriodendrun tuliptferq^. This, in fact, 
m itf native country, is an immense timber*tree ; and, in England, 
where it is raised genei^ally from layers^ it is frequently §een ^k 

s 2 
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the height of forty or fifty feet, and is suited only to such shrub- 
beries as are of great dimensions. It bears a flower in the shape 
of a tulip : like that of the tulip, the flower has no smell ; but not 
like that of the tulip, the colours of the flower are not at all 
interesting : the leaf is very beautiful, and preserves its freshness 
during the hottest summer. 

VERVAIN, three-leaved. — Lat. Verbena triphylla, A green- 
house shrub from Chili. Blows a violet-coloured flower from 
June till August. Propagated by layers and cuttings, in March 
and April. Requires rich earth, to be watered frequently during 
summer, and to be put into a green-house in winter. 

VIBURNUM, Lauresiine, — Lat. Viburnum tinus. A hardy 
evergreen shrub from the south of Europe, and blows in April a 
cluster of flowers, red in the outside and white within. Propagated 
by layers, graflfs, and seed. Does well in any soil, grows to six 
or eight feet high, and is very ornamental in shrubberies and on 
lawns* 

WIDOW- WAIL. — Lat. Cneorum tricoccum. A little orna- 
mental green- house shrub, originally from the south of France. 
It blows in the months of June and July a small yellow flower. 
Suited to a border of winter shrubs, and propagated by sowing the 
seed under a frame, and transplanting in light soil and in the 
shade. In the coldest season it requires shelter. 

ZIZYPHUS, or Chris fs-thorn. — iat. Paliurus aculeatus. A 
hardy shrub from the south of Europe : blows a yellow flower in 
June and July. Propagated by suckers and cuttings, under a 
hand-glass, as well as by seed. Does well in any soil. 



It is not right for me to put this List of Shrubs out of my hand 
without observing, that I by no means give it as a complete 
botanical catalogue. I do not write for the curious in botany, 
but for the use of those, for the practical application of those, 
who have the means and the desire to make pretty spots for 
their pleasure. I might have inserted the names of a great 
multitude of trees and of shrubs which are very curious, but an 
account of which would have been wholly out of place in a work 
like this. 
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321. Thbsb are annual, biennial, and perennial; or, fibrous, 
tuberous, and bulbous. The list that I give below will consist of 
some of each of these, but they will be arranged alphabetically^ 
and not according to the above distinguishing characters. These 
are called herbaceous, to distinguish them from shrubs which are 
liffneouSj or woody. And, in their uses, it may be said that the 
one is the flower of the shrubbery, and the other the flower of the 
border. 

322. Flowers are cultivated in beds, where the whole bed con- 
sists of a mass of one sort of flower ; or in borders, where an 
infinite variety of them are mingled together, but arranged so that 
they may blend with one another in colour as well as in stature. 
Beds are very little the fashion now, excepting amongst the 
florists, who cultivate their tulips, hyacinths, and other choice 
flowers, in this manner ; but the fashion has for years been in 
favour of borders, wherein flowers of the greatest brilliancy are 
planted, so disposed as to form a regular series higher and 
higher as they approach the back part, or the middle of the 
border ; and so selected as to insure a succession of blossom from 
the earliest months of the spring until the coming of the frosts. 
This is easily attained by paying strict attention to the height and 
time of flowering of plants, both of which I have taken care to 
notice under each, in the alphabetical list below. In the mixed 
beds of flowers, there are two things, which, more than all others^ 
tend to give them the desired agreeable appearance : one is, room 
between the several plants. . A mat of the most beautiful flowers 
in the world, crowded up against each other, and out of all order, 
never can look like any other than a mass of brilliant weeds. 
There should be room, and considerable room, too, allowed to 
every plant; and those plants which spread much, should be 
carefully kept within their proper bounds. The other is, the 
careful tying up of such plants as require it, to sticks of proper 
height and strength. Many do not want it at all, but many do^ 
and^ if this be neglected or put off, a good high wind will tear up 
the high plants^ such as hollyhocks, African marigolds, marvel of 
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Peru, and make them the means of beating down and destroying 
the lesser and, perhaps, choicer ones below them. 

323. In Chapter IV. I have treated at large of propagation and 
cultivation in generaly and, as to the propagation and cultivation 
of flowers, I ^may refer my readers to that Chapter for the general 
knowledge, and, therefore, I shall now only notice a few par- 
ticulars that I did not gd into there. The plants that I enumerate 
in the following list are propagated either by seed^ by cuttings of 
pipings^ by parting the roots or the tubers^ or by separating thi 

offsets. By seed. The general instructions given in Chap. IV. 

par. 86 to 96, are sufficiently in the reader's mind, and 1 need say 
no more upon that. — — JBy cuttings or pipings ^ and by lay&Sn 

The instructions for striking the carnation fully explain this. ^ 

By parting the roots.. This is taking up the plant, we will slip- 
pose of the peach-leaved campanula, and dividing it into as manjr 
parts as there are complete crowns ; each of which, if divided s6 
as for it to have a piece of root left with it, and if the operation 
be performed early in the spring, will blow the same summer J 
but it is performed generally in the autumn, and the plant ii 
quite strong by the next spring.' For parting the tubers of 
tuberous-rooted plants, see the article " -4w?'£cw/a," or •'ifahttfi- 

CUlus.*^ By separating the offsets. This is, taking oflf the 

two or three young bulbs that, on taking up a bulbous root, you 
find growing at its side, its root being fixed on at the root, and its 
body curling up round the body, of the mother bulb. Break 
these off carefully, and treat them according to the instructions 
given for each sort under the respective name of each. As to 
tiieir cultivation, I have spoken so much of it in general, that I 
will not say any more upon that subject. But there is, in thik 
division of horticulture, cultivation in pots and also in glaisd. 
Potting 19 a very nice operation ; it should always hi don^ (as it 
very frequently is not) in the most careful manner possible, fh 
the first place, the pots that you are about to u$e s'houFd bfe 
thoroughly clean, both inside and outside^ for, nothing iodfts 
wor^e than a set of dirty flower-pots, and nothing can thriv^ in 
a mass of crusted earth which is often found filling flower-pots to 
a third part of their height, having probably been left in* th^ih 
ever since they were last used. Having a clean pot, put iti a 
handful of brokeii pot-sherds, put upon this, earth enough (6 fill 
the pot a little less than half ftill^ take' th^ plant ydtf are gdln£[ to 
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put into it, in your left-hand, and with as good a ball of earth 
about its roots as circumstances will admit ; hold it in the pot to 
tea if there be enough, or too much earth In. The earth should 
rise up about the stem of the plant to where ic did before jrou 
took it up, and neither higher nor lower : nature shows the exact 
line at which the root end:) and the stem begins ; and you must 
follow this. Place the plant on the earth ; hold it steady, while, 
with your right-hand, you put in fine earth round tlie roots so as 
to touch them in all parts ; that done, take hold of the edges of 
the pot with your two hands, and rap it gently down on the 
ground two or three tim^s ; put on a little morenearth, and finish 
by giving a little water, which will cause the earth to settle im« 
mediately about the roots. — If your pots be to remain out of 
doors, place them on a flat surface that has been previously 
strewed over with coal ashes, and this will prevent worms getting 
to them. Always observe to keep pots upright, so that the water 
which you give them may run out, which, unless this be observed^ 
it win not, and rotting at the root takes place assuredly* Wat^r 
tnust be given every day in hot weather, and towards the cl^se of 
the day« In winter it need not be given so frequently, and it 
should be in the fore part of the day, as then the plant has time td 
imbibe the moisture before the cold of night comes on, whieb^ 
coming with the water, might hurt if not destroy it. In the 
winter, the greatest care is necessary to keep out damp ; tbere^ 
fore, watering should be very sparingly performed, and nond 
splashed about the house or room in which the plants are kept; 
When there is any appearance of moss on the surface of the earth 
in the pots, stir it up with a little stick cut in the form of a knife 8 
break the earth fine^ and, if you have any in reserve, strew a littl^ 
fresh earth over, after taking off that which had become mossf. 
If there appear mouldiness at the joints of the plants you may bi 
sure that there is not air enough given, or that the place is damp* 
in either case, open the lights when the sun is out, if it be not 
exeeedingly cold ; and keep up a steady and moderate fire by 
Tiight till the place be thoroughly dry. — In glasses filled with 
water, bulbous roots, such as the hyacinth, narcissus, and jonquil, 
are blown. The time to put them in, Is firom September to Nd^ 
vember^ and the earliest ones wilt begin blowing about Chri^tma^. 
The glasses should be blue, as that colour best suits the roots j 
}mt witer enough in to eoter tM reiot of tbe^ MiAb j let the water 
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be fiof^, change it once a week, and put in a pinch of saltpetre 
every time you change it. Keep the glasses. in a place mode^** 
rately warm, and near to the light. A parlour window is a 
very common place for them, hut is often too warm, and brings 
on the plants too early, and causes them to be weakly. This 
should he avoided bv all means, as it often causes a fine root to 
blow badly. Of the narcissus kind* the polyanthus narcissuses 
are, in my opinion, far the most to be preferred for glasses. 
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ACONITE, or monk's-hood, — Lat. Aconitum napeUu». A 
perennial plant from Germany; which has been long known in 
English gardens, and is still cultivated, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of MiLLBR and many others, who produce evidence of the 
poisonous effects of the plant in all its parts ; and not only poi- 
•onous when eaten, but even when injudiciously smelled to. Its 
varieties are, deep blue^ whitSj and red. It flowers in the months 
of May and June, the flowers coming in a spike at the top of a 
stalk of three feet high. The leaves are of a shining green, and 
very much divided. It makes a considerable show in the larger 
flower-borders ; likes almost any good soil ; and is propagated 
either by parting the roots in. the autumn, or by sowing the seeds 
in the spring in the flower*nursery. Acomtb {the p^amidat). — 
Lat. A.pyrafnidatum. A very tall plant, growing full six feet high, 
and blowing, in July and August, avery handsome long spikeof blue 
flpwers. A handsome plant for the back of borders. Hardy and 
perennial. Propagate by seeds and by parting the roots. Aconite, 
icm/er.—- Lat. Helleborus hyemalis. A very common but pretty 
little flower, yellow, growing close to the ground, and blowing, in 
February and March, a little yellow flower seated close upon the 
leaf. This plant should be placed in clusters and amongst the 
early flowers, such as crocuses. It may be plentifully propagated 
by parting tlie roots in summer-time, from June to October, when 
the IcAf has dried down. 

ADAM'S N£EDL6.-*Lat. YMcc0flaccUhh A Smh-Ammsm 
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plant, with thick coarse stifF leaves, hardy, and, in Augurt, sending 
up a single stem upon which there come a great number of white 
flowers covering this stem all the way up. Propagate by meant 
of suckers, and plant in a somewhat sandy soil. 

ADONIS, pheasanfs eye. — Lat. Adonis annua. An annual 
plant, which inhabits the environs of Paris, and a great part of 
France and Europe ; and is generally found in fields, and places 
which are at all wet. The flower is of a deep red, and the plant 
is straight and one or. two feet high, and blossoms frojpci July to 
November. It sows itself, but is difficult to transplant, unless 
done with great care and with a clod of earth at the roots. There 
is a perennial kind which grows to about the same height as the 
former, and blows very handsome and larger and yellow flowers. 
It may be raised by seeds, or by dividing the roots. 

ALYSSUM, yellow. — Lat. A. saxatile. A bunch of brilliant 
yellow flowers in April and May. Plant growing and blowing 
close to the ground; hardy, fit for rock work, as well as for 
borders; propagate by slips or cuttings in the autumn and 
winter. 

AMARYLLIS, yellow. — Lat. Amaryllis lutea. A hardy bulb- 
ous root of the south of Europe, which blows a yellow flower 
in September; requires no more care than that ordinarily be^^ 
stowed on hardy bulbous- rooted plants, and is propagated by 
offsets, which should be nursed two years in a bed appropriated 
to them. This is the only really hardy kind of this handsome 
tribe, so much and so justly celebrated by the ancient poets ; but 
there are one or two others, which, though none but those who 
are curious and careful procure for themselves, are nevertheless 
easily obtained from tbe florists who supply us with the choice 
roots of hyacinth, narcissus, &c. and which I will, therefore, men- 
tion. ^The Guernsey Lily. — Lat. A. samiensis. Is a most 

beautiful autumnal flower, coming upon the summit of a slen- 
der and elegant stem of about twelve inches high. This stem 
18 unaccompanied by leaf; but, grouped with young seedling 
geraniums, or any other green plants, they make an uncommonly 
handsome appearance either in a conservatory or In a room. The 
roots are procured from Guernsey by our florists, who import 
them just as they are about to burst into bloom. Put them im- 
mediately in pots having pot-sherds at the bottom, and being 
fitted with turfy loam mixed with some sand and a little peat earth. 
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Qiv€ vratir regularly ) not much at a time ; sec that it drains off 
well ; and keep the plant out of the heat of the fiun or it will 
quickly fade.*- — Belladonna Lilt.*— Lat. A- BeUa-Donna* A 
larger plant than the last, bearing much larger flowers, banging 
downward, five or six in number, and of a pale blush, Tliese are 
procured in the same manner ; but sometimes they arrive in Bug- 
land eailier than at other times, according to the season ; but 
about the first week in September you should inquire for them; 
for, as they come when just ready to blow,. they come in and ar^ 
tgone^ almost in a day. lliis last plant, if put into the ground 
odeap enough, wiH live through our winters ; but it is properly » 
frame plant. 

> AFRICAN BLADDER.--Lat. Hibiscus Afrieanus. Trailing 
plant, hardy and perennial, blows a pretty large flower, light yel- 
low, with a dark spot at the base of the petals. Flowers in July 
and August ; propagate by parting roots in autumn. 

ANEMONE, sinffle^ or poppy* — Lat. A. coronaria. A hardy 
tuberous*rooted plant from the Levant. There are double and 
single sorts, both equally esteemed by the florists, and both cul- 
tivated in the same manner : if from seed, sow in January under 
a frame, having procured fine earth that has received the frost. 
Make your bed very fine, and sow the seed pretty thickly over it, 
and cover very lightly indeed with the same earth. Do not let 
there be more than the thickness of a shilling of earth over the 
•eeds; and give very gentle waterings of soft water, from a fine<- 
rosed watering-pot, taking care that frost do not penetrate by 
night, nor the mid-day sun ; for either would destroy the young 
plants. When the plants are all up and are out in their rough 
leaves, take off the glasses unless the weather be very severe, and 
•hade from sun by day : giv.e gentle waterings, or admit showers 
of rain. When the leaves of these plants have died away com* 
pletely (which will be about the end of March), take up every 
tuber carefully and put them by in drawers, till the next October 
or November, and then plant them in beds or patches where yott 
liiean them to blow in the next spring. If you have sowed them 
in drills in your bed, you will find it a much easier work to take 
up the young tubers than if you had sowed them broad cast | for 
you easily follow the rows and pick out the little pieces, which it 
would puzzle you to distinguish from stones when sowed in the 
ittliet wamier. By ditikkng the roots of anemonel you ondtipljr 
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^otir nuinbir v^ry easily. D6 this with a sharp knifi^ whMi you 
take up your roots that are overblown, cutting them into as many 
pieces as there are strong and plump buds, each of whieh will 
blow strongly the next spring. The soil for the anemone is a 
good, strong, rich garden mould, and the manure rotten oow or 
horse dung ; but the former is mostly preferred, though neither 
should be put too close to the roots of the plants, but should be 
digged in at a foot or a foot and a half below the surface of the 
ground. Avoid planting in a much exposed situation, for the high 
winds knock the plants about, and severe frost will cause them 
Sometimes to blow less finely than they would do without such. 
Raise the beds to about three or four inches above the walks, so that 
rains may not lie upon them ; and plant about the latter end df 
October, though, if your soil be very wet, it may be better to plant 
later (the middle of February), as the plant has less time to 
lemain dormant and run the risk of rotting. Put in your roots at 
five inches apart every way, making straight drills of about two 
Inches depth for their reception, and taking care to place them in 
these at even distances, a great deal of the beauty of these beds 
depending upon regular order. And, when all the roots are placed 
in the drills, cover them over up to the edge of the drills with fine 
earth. The bud, I need hardly say, of the root, or tuber, should 
be uppermost, and the roots, which will have the appearance of 
brown coarse thread.*, downwards. The anemone, though a ve#y 
hardy thing, certainly blows the finer if not pinched during its 
growth by frost*, and it is, therefore, the practice with all the 
florists to be prepared with a suitable covering of wheaten or barley 
straw as the winter approaches, so that the first intimation of frolt 
Js a warning to them to cover over their beds of these and other 
similar roots. They are, however, careful not to endanger vege- 
tation by keeping these coverings on unnecessarily, when they 
would assuredly cause the roots to become mouldy and eventually 
tti rot 5 but they watch for frosty nights, and keep off the coverings 
at all tithes excepting those. By the end of June, the plants begin 
dying down, and that is the time for taking tlt<m up, separating 
such as you mean to separate, and putting all i»y for the next 
autumn. There are thany varieties of anemone obtained by tow- 
itig the seed ; but the handsomest are the Searlit (urbmi and the 
icarht double, 
ARCHANGEL halM-lMjtAir-hht. Ltmium et^riUi A hu^ 
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perennml plant ofltaly, two feet high,, and blows a flower of a 
pale reddish violet colour, in May, June, and July. Readily in- 
creased from suckers, and likes a good rich garden soil. 

ARNICA, Corrican. — Lat. A. Corsica. A hardy perennial plant 
which grows in the mountains of Corsica, and blows a yellow 
flower in May and June* Propagated by seed and separating the 
roots. Likes a light loamy soil. Is rather large and coarse. 

ASPHODEL, yellow. — Lat. AsphodeluB luteus. A perennial 

plant, originally from Sicily. It is four feet high, blows in May^ 

.June, and July, a brilliant yellow flower. It is multiplied by seed^ 

. sown in a hot-bed in pots, and is easily propagated by separating 

its roots. It likes a good moist soil^ and is very ornamental when 

in flower. 

ASTBR, CAine^e.— *Lat. A, Chmeruis. An annual plant, the 
height of which is from one to two feet. A native of China* , It 
blows in August and September. The flowers are variegated 
with red, purple, violet, &c. and it is the great autumnal ornament 
of every garden, flowering till the coming of frosts. Propagated 
by seed, sowed in a hot -bed in the spring ; and, when the plants 
have five or six leaves, plant them where they are to remain. 
The species that are perennial are propagated by separating their 
roots. 

AVENS, the water.-'--ha.t. Geum rivale. An annual plant from 
the Pyrenees and the Alps, which is one foot high, and blows a 
yellow flower in June. Propagated by sowing the seed in open 
ground in the shade, or by separating the roots in September or 
February. It does in any soil, but likes a moist and shady situa- 
tion best. 

AURICULA.— Lat. Primula Auricula* A florist's flower^ pro- 
pagated by seed, rooted slips, and ofl^ets. It is a native of Swit- 
zerland, but has been long a favourite plant with English, Dutch, 
and French florists. It is hardy, but, like the anemone and 
ranunculus, blows the better for care and protection iu severe 
winters, and in the heat of summer. If you propagate from seed, 
sow in earthen pans or in boxes in December, or in March, and 
cover very lightly ; give an eastern aspect, and water gently now 
and then. When the plants have five or six leaves, transplant 
tiiem into other boxes or pans, and let them have the same 
management ; and, when they become strong, put them out ia 
your borders, where, when they flower, you can dioose the most 
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fitting for the purpose of potting. Slips you pull off with your 
hands, and offsets cut off with a sharp knife ; both in the end of 
July, or beginning of August. The soil most suitable to this plant 
is a cool vegetable one ; and the artificial mixtures are very 
numerous, but the one in most general use is half fresh garden 
mould and half well-rotted cow-dung. A little sea sand thrown 
in amongst it keeps it free. Auricula pots should be six inches 
deep, and as large in circumference at the bottom as at the top ; 
water only in dry times ; and, in continued wet, lay the pots on 
their sides, unless you have a covered stage for them. Wooden 
bars to stand the pots on are very useful. They prevent too great 
a moisture getting at the roots of the plant, which is the case 
when the pots stand on the ground, and they also prevent the 
worms getting in. A slight covering during the frosts of winter 
is necessary for a fine blow. Those plants which are planted out 
in the border should be taken up and parted every three years, or 
they become weak, blow but little, and shortly die. 

BALSAM. — Lat. Impatiens babamina. From the East Indies. 
A most beautiful, but rather tender, annual plant. Well known 
to almost everybody, and almost universally cultivated, and is 
very ornamental in the flower borders, in the green-house, and in 
the parlour. It blows in July, August, and September, double 
and single flowers, red, pink, white, or variegated. The best way 
of propagating is by sowing the seed early in March in a moderate 
hot-bed. By April, the plants must be potted off singly, and then 
struck in the hot-bed again ; then accustom them by degrees to 
the open air, and early in May put them out into the borders, or 
put them into large pots ; according as you design them to blow. 
In a fine warm summer they will be finer in the open air than in 
the green-house or stove ; less drawn up, and bearing flowers 
larger and far more abundant, and towards the fall they will ripen 
seed in abundance, which should be carefully gathered every even* 
ing. The pods should be very cautiously approached for this 
purpose, as, if ripe, they fly in pieces instantly, on being touched, 
and scatter the seed in all directions. See that the pod be a little 
yellow before you gather it, and then fold your hand round it, 
and let it fly open within your fingers. But, to return to the 
plants, these will never want water after they are once well rooted 
in the open ground ; but a little stirring of the ground round 
thtm h«s a gteat effect on their growth. Those that you keep in 
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pott w{Il| of Goursei want some wateri but not a great deal i and 
they should be kept from the scorching sun. Good garden soil 
fuitsi them best^ 

BARRBN-WORT.-^Lat. JBfimfdium Alpinumn A perennid 
plant, and an inliabituut of the mountains of the south of £urop^* 
it is a foot high, and in April and May blows a fioweri the exte^ 
riot of which is red^ and the interior yellow. It is easily propa^t 
gated by separating the roots^ and it likes good moist earth and i| 
fhady situation. 

BBAR'S EAR.--Lat. Corit$9a matthioli. A perennial framf 
plant of the Alps, five or fix inches high, and blows a pink floweri 
partaking of the violet, in May. Propagated by dividing the rootSi 
Md should be cultivated in heath- mould. 

BIRFHWORT, the common.— Ut. AHstolocMa ckmaiitii. A 
perennial plant very common in England, It is about two fetl 
high| the flower of a pale yellow, and blows in May and July« 
Propagated by separating the roots.-^— BiaTHwoRT, the kmg.^*^ 
Lat. A. longa. A perennial plant which blows from June till 
October. The flower is of a red brown at the top, and a bluifb 
violet a( the bottom. It is a native of the south of Franoe. Pro« 
pagated by separating the roots, which have a Strong aromatic 
4Klour» 

BLAITARIA,— Lat. Verbaicum. A biennial plant, bardy, it| 
leaves growing close upon the ground, and sending up one stalls 
|wo or three feet high in the spring, on which come a multitude 
gf flowers shaped like the primrose, and of a deep yellow, reddish 
yellow, or white colour. A very pretty plant, propagated by sow« 
ing the seeds. It is also called the moth mullien. Blows in July^ 
August, and September. 

BULBOCOPIUM.— Lat. S. vemum. A bulbous-rooted plant 
from the Pyrenees, that blows a light purple flower in Mareb. 
Should be moved in July. Likes heath-mould, and rather f 
#hady situation. 

BROWALLIA.— Lat. B. elata* This is a tallish plant of most 
beautiful blue colour. It is a stove or green -house plant { bu^ 
being raised in a hot*bed in spring, may be turned out into warm 
flower borders to blow. Annual. Flowers from June to Septem- 
ber, and grows two feet high. 

BUGLOSS, veer's.— loiU Echium vwl4cpm$ Tall^ haiids«inf« 

lMf4y Bmwls ffrowiiig fo^t fff t i)(g^| nnd m«wiiig| m hlf Mi 
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August, abundance pf brilliant flowers, of a rich blue and red 
oleuded together, Propagate by seeds sown early in spring. 

CiVCALlAy soW't/nstle /eatW.— Lat. C sancttfolia^ An annual 
^tove plant from the East Indies, growing owe foot high, and hlovvt 
ing a flower of an orange- red colour in July. Propagated from 
seed sowed !n a frame in March< Requires very little water, and 
should be kept out of the house during the summer* 

Cactus.— Lat. C spiciosus* a perennial succulent plant 
from Carthagena; throws up many long fleshy leaves festooned af 
the sides, and, in May, June, and July, hlows an exceedingly beau- 
tiful rose-coloured flower, about three inches long, and double. This 
plant likes a mixture of light mould and brick rubbish. Require^ 
Very little water except when in flower, and must be brought for- 
ward in the green-house, or frame ; though, in a very warm room 
to the south, it will blow. Force it into flower by bruising th^ 
ends of the leaves] and propagate by cuttings, which, being left 
in a dry place for a day or two till the cut end become dry, and 
then stuck in a pot of mould, will strike quickly ; but these will 
pot flower for a couple of years. 

Caltrops, small. — Lat. Tnbulus terrestris. A hardy annual 
plant from the south of Europe, and blows a yellow flower in Jun^ 
f^nd July. Propagated by sowing seed in a hot-bed, and^ wheu 
they are At, transplanting them where they are to remain. 

CAMPANULA, the pyramid. — Lat. C. pyramidalis. Froiq 
$avoy. A perennial plant of gres^t beauty, which grows to about 
four or five feet in height, with several minor branches, the main 
^ne blowing a long spike, or pyramid, of delicate sky-blue floweri^i 
in the months of July and August. Propagated by seed, and bj[ 
parting the root. The seed should be sowed in the spring iq. a 
bed offlne earth, under a hand-glass, shaded from the strong heat 
of the sun, and watered now and then with a fine-rosed watering 
pot. The seed comes up readily if not covered deeply, and, by 
the fiill, the plants will be fit to transplant into a nursery bed^ 
where they should remain until the following spring, when somQ 
of them may be thinned out to be planted in the flower-bordersj 
where they may blow the same year ; and the rest, being carefully 
tilled between, will be fine strong plants by the third year, and 
inay all be put out in the same manner, or potted in large wider, 
topped pots to be brought into the house, where they make a very 
j|u9 |hQW« By parting (he rciQts ^ft^r ^he firift year of bl9win|^ 
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yoa multiply your plants, and each plant that you take off is the 
stronger for being severed; but the plants thus used decline every 
year; therefore, keep up a succession of plants from the seed, by 
all means. As to soil, this plant is not very particular, though it 
likes a good mould ; but it is very particular in its aversion to 
manure^ which is destruction to it. It is one of the most orna- 
mental plants that can be conceived, and suits any situation well. 
—Campanula or Canterbury-Bell. — Lat. C medium. A 
very pretty German plant ; throws up numerous branches in April 
and May, garnished thickly with long and hairy leaves, and in 
June and July blows abundance of very handsome pendulous 
flowers, either white or light blue ; larger than a common thimble, 
but somewhat resembling one in shape. It is ^iennia/, and should 
be sowed every spring either in a hot-bed or not, according to 
convenience, and then pricked out when it comes into rough leaf. 
So let it remain till the autumn, when you will plant it either in 
the borders or in the pots where you intend it to blow. Cam- 
panula, peach-leaved. — Lat. C. persim/olia. The last of the 
Campanulas that i shall mention. It is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe ; a perennial plant that also sends up a great many 
shoots in the spring of the year, and bears flowers of the same 
colours as the last, but some are double and some single, and 
all are much broader than those of the last-mentioned plant, 
but are shorter in length. Propagate by dividing the roots; 
or, more tediously, by sowing the seeds as soon as ripe. All these 
plants are handsome, and should form a part of the collection of 
every one who aims at having an attractive flower-garden ; and 
no one of them but the first is particular as to soil. 

"CAMPION, the rose. — Lat. Agrostema coronarta, A plant 
originally from Lyons and Italy, one or two feet high, and blow- 
ing a bright red flower from June to September. Other varieties 
have white and double flowers. Propagated by sowing the seed 
as soon as ripe, in light earth exposed to the sun, and planting 
out the following March. Also by sowing in a hot- bed or in 
borders in the spring. Is hardy, and will sow itself when in a 
warm and dryish soil. 

CANDY-TUFT, the purple. — Lat. Iberis umhellata. An an- 
nual plant from the south of France. . About two feet high, and 
blows, in June and July, a great abundance of purplish flowers. 
Propagated by seed sown in beds where it is to blow. Any soil 
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miita it, and it is very omnmeiital, when sown thickly in littte 
chinips. There is a white variety. 

CANTfiRBURY.BELL.~8ee Campakula. 

CASSf A, d»arf. — Lat. C. chanuerista. Leaf-like acaciai hand** 
some deep yellow flower, annual. Should be raised in a hot-bed 
carefully, and not put out till June j when in a warm border^ 
will blow in August* ' 

CARNATION.— Lat. Dianthus cafycphyllus. An indigenous 
plant; a perennial, but one that has been improved by the great 
care that florists have bestowed upon it for many years. Itis^ 
indeed, by many esteemed the finest of flowers, next after the 
tulip; which it surpasses in one respect, that of adding great 
fragrance to great beauty. It is cultivated either in beds, borders, 
or pots : in the latter for the parlour chiefly ; and it is propa* 
gated by layers, pipings, or seed. It blows, from Jnly to August^ 
flowers of from two to three, or even four inches diameter, of 
divers colours, and either single, semi-double, or double. But 
there are three distinct* varieties; which are, the FUke, the 
Bizarre, the Picot^* The flake has two colours only, and their 
stripes are large : the bizarre is variegated with spots and stripes 
irr^;ularly, and has not less than three colours; the picot^e has 
mostly a white ground spotted with scarlet, red, purple, pink, or 
some variety of these colours. The stalk of the carnation should 
rise to hear three feet, and the bud should be long and uniform, 
not bursting but at its top to let out the flower, or, if appearing 
likely to burst at the side, it is as well to open corresponding 
apertures at two other places, so as to let out the flower evenly 
all round. Hie plant is hardy, but to blow well, it should be 
defended from excess of wet, especially the wet at the beginning 
of winter, as it renders it more susceptible of frost ; and yet it is 
necessary to avoid stifling it. It cannot do without a free circula- 
tion of air, therefore whatever covering of mats or otherwise you 
use, be careful to keep it off at all times but in constant rain. 
To propagate by layers^ take some compost of one of the two 
kinds that I mention below as proper for this plant ; stir the 
ground with a small hoe round the plant from which you are 
going to make your layers, and place the compost round on the 
newly^moved earth ; then take as many of the stalks as you 
mean to lay (let it be about the time of their being in fiiU bloom) ; 
fix your knife (a sharp narrow-bladed one) in at an inch below 

T 
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l6e thi«l jivM from tb« Uo9$omi and briog it up tbe .nuddl? of 
the stalk until you enter the joints which you nufit Kaccely divMe 
in two : there stopythfii, ^ndpull out your knife. Bend down the 
stalk to the earth, ^nd make a little drill with your two fore-fingers 
of one hand, sufficient to hide the whole of the split and a little 
^are 4t ^fu:h e^d qf it | put a little woqdeii peg with f^ hook to it 
into the side of the drill, and push it into the grpund so far as for 
it to come down and fix the sjtalk at the bottom of the drill where 
you are holding it^ and then ^pver ov^r with compost, pressing it 
gently down with the flat of your hand. Byptpvn^^y about the 
first pf July, t^k^ the twp tpp joints of a branch, which are the 
Attest for this purpose ; cut off imfnediate]y be]ow the s^confl 
joipt, and Witl^ a sharp instrument j peel pff \\k^ outef locv$e ^Q 
from the jpint, and ipake a littl^ split up \i fpr abput (WA ^ghths 
of jjp ipcb 5 sbor^f^fi th^ l^^vf® a Jittlf w^ ^bpvf t;hE« Mppjftf JW^ 
Wd this will le^Vf yo^r piftifig i^bopp ^wp in^Ws feing. )imn 
fii^curfd \\^^ filimb,er pf BJp.iHg8 th^t y^u fn^f^H.tp |itwt> tblff» 

l»w ^ p!w5 \^^i ?^i»^ vh % wm groHijii, 9f; en ^.ij^^-^firfj 

]«& iP fi^thfff (^^^ ypu pju^t cgver tl^ffR wit|>i ^ hf p4r.glWj « I 
flFiMBfr^g^sg, whicl) js ^ S9tay ^nd-gif% nft| q^^^ tb^ ^ight 

P?fi?l«^m Place ypurgl^sy cfowp wH^? J'^R ^T^ ??«i9« t«? I»l 
4hP B!pi«6^ S«f^ ^!^P» WH B^ t^^p fpap^i thpu t^e yp^ir pipjiw 
fl»t pf fhe &a|iif ai^d fcjTc;^ t^eff^ (^je by ^^ ir^p tljg |^u|d t^ 
4^9Pt tt^ree p^rt% o| a^ inph pf tj^jf le^th, pd let th^m ^|| 

^fjfb Wftft iffpqfi Q»e ^apther. Pp not put qp tl^ ^^ ti^ ||l| ft|$ 
lefare^ anf) §tJ|H^s ipj-e dry,, for th^y vji^yfj^ ineY^iljiy fot if y9ju lyejj 
Jfl ^ this. WNi; ttj^y ^p dry, howev^, piij oq tbf gl^ 
ipHiR§ its ^^^? &t p^ap^ly ii^tf^ ^he v^^x\ that y^^ ni^^e by i^ 
j[|p^ bpfor^ ypu bfpLU p^apting^ and th\fs yqu wil) ^iptjji^urlvw 

m^V m ^ ^H ^s^.?r pp^- Thrift th^ p<^8 of \i^ ^]^ 

.ii|.w^ t|^p Fre»9h call stiflkj^* §hadg ^ly peaps of n^^ 9? 
.ffH^tfilp^ frfiW t^a^fl, bu^ ypt d? Rpt n^^^. !^ >^*W <=W^ 
|t Jis ip giving i^f, Ijgbt^ ftp4 PW?<^Hr«^ »l *>« ?M»^ W^ f^f ^l** 
ia|lp^P| Jhr^ Mfep^, ^hat (Hf gf eft^est ^Hjll is f ^^rf ^ If tijji 
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and not contracting mould, let the glass stand for about ten days ' 
without being moved ; but, unless the weather be wet, water over 
the glass every morning* At the end of ten days, take it off; 
let it be early in the morning if the weather be dry and hot ; and 
turn the glass upside down that it may become aired. If you 
perceive any pipings beginning to mould, pull them up instantly ; 
give a little water through a fine rose : let the plants dry again 
perfectly, and then again put on the glass. The weather being 
favourable, give air every morning for half an hour or an hour; 
but never shut up whilst the pipings are wet ; and, if you have 
showery weather, give air between showers, if it be but for five 
minutes of a morning. In about six weeks they will be fit to 
transplant into small pots ; make use of the same sort of mould ; 
p)unge the pots, or simply stand them, in another gentle bed, and 
put frames ox hand-glasses over thepn till your plants have struck 
agfttn ; aqd here they may remain till September, when you pot 
them or plant them out. If you perform this work in the open 
ground, choose a spot under a wall facing the east, where none but 
the morning sun comes; use the same preparation of inou)d, and 
use a hand-glass, acting in all respects as prescribed in case of a 
hpt-bed« Pot off your plants in the lyionth of March following; 
using pots of i^bout twelve inches wide at top, and eight inches wide 
at bottom ; these should have goo4 clean circular holes at the 
bottoms, aud, beside, two or three smaller holes in their sides at 
about two inches from the bottom ; and these effectually prevent 
water remaining about the roots of the plants. The same soil 
thi^t you struck your plants in will do to blow them in. I will 
here give Miller's direction for a mixture, and then proceed 
tp the propagating by seed : ^^ Take mould from a good uplaQd 
pasture, or a common that is of a hazel earth ; dig out earth from 
the first eight inches from the surface ; let this be laid in a heap to 
mellow for one year ; then mix a third part of rotten neat's dung, 
or dung of an old cucumber bed ; mix them well together, tuni 
the heap every month for eight months, and it will be fit for use.'' 
By seed. The s^ed of the carnation does not every summer ripen 
in England y but seed is procured from the continent in abvU'*. 
dance. Sow in pots of light earth, or on a cool bed with a Aamf 
over it, in the month of April ; and cover it in the slightest pas- 
sible manner.. Shade the young plant^ from hot sun; wi% when 
^ey have six leaves, prick them opt two or three inches aiundei» 
t'2 
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in a well-prepared bed of the garden. The next year they will' 
flower, and therefore should be planted out, or potted for blowing, 
in the fair of their first year's growth. Lastly, the carnation i» 
greatly the prey of ear-wigs, so much so, that precautions the most 
careful are always resorted to to prevent the plants falling a sacri- 
fice to these mischievous vermin. See paragraph 309. 

CATCHFLY. -— Lat. SUene compaia. A very pretty little 
hardy annual, which should be sown very early iii thick clumps. 
It produces abundance of seed, and if suffered to sow itself, will 
come up in the autumn and be very strong, and early in the spring. 
Blows in July and August, and grows a foot and a half high.— — 
LobeVs Catchfly is a very handsome perennial, blowing a very 
pretty double peach-blossom-coloured flower in May and June, 
which rises from a tuft of leaves to about eighteen inches in 
height. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very particular 
in that respect ; and it is very easily propagated by parting the 
roots in spring or autumn. 

CENTAURY, or sweet sultan. -^hsit. CerUaurea mosekata, 
A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about two feet highj and 
blows a purple flower in July and August.— —Centaury, or 
yellow sweet sultan. — Lat. C. suaveolens. A hardy annual plant 
from the Levant, one or two feet high, and blowing a yellow 
flower in July and August. Propagated by sowing in pots 
or in a bed, and planting out when the young plants are large 
enough. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, /nrftaw.— Lat. C. Jndicum. A perennial 
plant of China and India, which grows three feet high, and blows 
beautiful deep purple, white, and yellow flowers in November and 
December. Propagated by dividing the roots in spring, or by 
cuttings in summer, and requires moving every two years, and 

good rich land. Chrysanthemum, com marigold. — Lat. C, 

segetum. An annual plant, common amongst wheat, which grows 
one foot high, and blows a yellow flower in July. Propagated 

by sowing. Chrysanthemum, garden. — ^Lat. C. coronamm. 

An annual plant from the south of France, which grows two or 
three feet high, and blows a yellow or white flower in Joly, 
August, and September. Propagated by sowing the seed where it 
is to blow. 

CHELONE.— Lat. C. barbata. A perennial plant, originally 
from Mexico^ which blows a beautiful red flower in July and 
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AtfpMt RsAer . tender. About three feet high.— -^Chsloke, 
the beU-Jlowered. — ^Lat. C ean^ptumbUu. A perennial plant from 
Mexiea» which blowsi in Jaly and August^ a red flower* About a 
foot high»«--r^CHBLONE, the doumg.—hat. C. penethemon. A 
perennial. plant from Virginia. It is about a foot j high, and 
blows, in July and August, a flower which is yellow in the inside 
Mid l^ht purple on the outside. They are all three multiplied by 
seed, as well as by separating their roots, in the autumn. They 
ars not very delicate, but it is best to give them a moist earth and 
shady situation. 

CINERARIA, or rag^wartr^haX,. C. mariiima. A perennial 
jrfant from the sea-coasts of Provence and Languedoc. Grows two 
feethigh, and blows a shaded yellow flower from June to September. 
Propagated by suckers and by seeds ; if the latter, it blows the 
second year. It should have a rich soil. 

CISTUS, common dwarf , or Uttle sufhflower.-^loit. C. helian* 
ihemum. A perennial plant from the south of France, blows a 
yellow flower from May till September, There are varieties ; white 
and rose-coloured, and all hardy, and are easily increased from 
the seed, which should be brought forward in pots. 

CLARKEA PULCHELLA. — An annual, blowing, in June 
and July, a very pretty pale pink flower. The plant grows 
about a foot high, the leaves as well as the flower are very irre- 
gularly shaped; and, though a very pretty, flower, the plants 
should stand thickly together, or they do not make much show. 
Sow in the beginning of April, in clumps. 

COLCHICUM, or meadow-saffron. — Lat. C. autumitale, A 
bulbous plant common in Europe, about three or four inches high, 
and blows a reddish purple flower in September and October. 
Propagated from offsets, taken off when the leaves are quite dead^ 
and planted in July or the beginning of August. It is common 
in the upland meadows of Herefordshire, and other counties of 
England. 

' COLUMBINE. — LkU Aquileffia vulgaris. A perennial plant, 
commonly found in gardens, two or three feet high, and blows a 
blue, red, white, or variegated flower in June and July« It likes 
shade, and stiff earth, and is propagated by dividing the roots in 
the autumn. The single-flowered may be obtained by sowing the 
seeds; but, if sown in the spr)n|;, they seldom (^ome up, and never 
till the next year. 
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(X)MFaEY.laBA\n3D HOUND'S^TONOUfi.>H^Ub C^^^ 
mm w^fyMk^ A pei:eiini«l plants originUfy from PiiMiimht 
and Pdfctugmli about three or four inched hig|i> and Uoil^g a Uue 
fower m Mareh* . Propagated hy.dii^idii^ die tirfts^ in n^ich it 
|^w% afteir it has. flowered*. Likes a fresh soil, and reqnties 
water in Terf drjr weather. 

CONVOLVULUS MINOR. — Lat. C. trieQhr. A harder, 
truling, annnal plant from Sicily, which blows a rtiaded Mae* 
and-white flower in Jilne^ July, and August* Propagated by sow«> 

ing the seed in light and rather warm earth. CoNyoLVOi:.f^s 

Major.— "Lat. Coifivolvulta p%^tputeu9. An annuti diinber, of 
great beailty. Grows eight or nine feet high, if it have sticks bf 
that height given it to run up, and blows^ from July to Septem- 
ber, a beautiful bell* shaped purpte or white flower, in great 
abundance, but open only in the mornings and Evenings of the 
hot months of July and August. Sow in April where it is to 
standi or in March in pots. to. transplant. Sow some in pots to 
britlg into die house ; but in no ease have more than twb plants 
in on4 spot> as they branch out and become so heavy that winds 
and rains tear them about and endanger other neighbouring plants 
by their meai^. Stake them as soon as tiiey are beginning to run, 
and cut away straggling branches that they will send out from the 
bottom. Their height sufficiently proclaims them a plant to.be 
placed in the back part of the flower-border. 

CORAL'-TREB.— Lat. JSryttma CrUta^gaVi. This is properly 
a shrub, but I put it amongst herbaceous plants, because, when 
grown in the open ajri it dies down and becomes so in efleet. It 
is so beautiful a plants both in flower and in leaf, that every orna- 
mental gardener should attempt to have it, at any rate. The flower 
is something in the shape of the pea-blos8om, but is as large as 
that of the pomegranate ; it is precisely the colour of a cock's* 
eomb, and blows in August and September abundance of these 
beautiful flowers. It is generally grown as a hot- bouse shrub; 
but I have seen it, when planted under a Wall in good aspeet, 
produce better flowers and more pf them than I ever saw on the 
hot-house plants. When planted out thus it dies down at winter, 
and should be covered over .with litter. Propagate by cuuiogs 
with a joiujt, placfsd in sandy loam in a moderate and gioist beat^ 
covering the cuttings with a hand-glass. 

COREOPSIS, ear-leaved.— hdX. C. auriculatq. A hardy per-. 



fetiitt} of NorlU AnmieiH tv<i ftel in beighti mA M^wji » Jfe^lov, 
ilow^i' from jAtugtist to 8epteihben*--^«-*CbiUsprsi^^ a/(mMi/^^ 
iotreefc-^-Isati a delpkin^oUat A percimiAl p)«|il of I^orth Airi|^«: 
rica^ fe^kteen ihcbes Mgh/ arid Moito a jreliow and yer]^ bru^bt, 
flower from July till October. Both torts prl»pagated by dimiD$ 
theii- roots; An^ iloil mife them^ but they like an open AituatioB. . 

CORIS, Mow^eliers — Lat. MmapeUensk. A biennial hwac^t^ 
plant of the sonthern coakt of France; Kevcn or <Qigbt inches higbj^ 
and Mows a pfetty red flower id May and Jade* PrOpfHiated kjf. 
seed tiowed id )}ots in At spring'^ and likhs a ligte and #andy spil^ 
and but little water; 

CORN-FIjAG.-*Lat; eiaOMns ttmmmm. A plant frdm Uie 
sootfa of France^ one or two ftet bigh| and blow^^ jp Jnne and 
Jnly, k ptirpltsfa flower;— ^The SupaRB-r— liat. G. carjfmfUS'r'i^ 
larger than the cfonntioii^ and is of a finb deep selirlet^ , with loff^ 
white spot^ bri its lower petals. Grows two 9r ^hree (eet hij|h« 
Fltiwers ill Jnly and Atigiist, Thfe Yariet)r called Ghfdiolui Pjf- 
ramidalis is also very handsome^ and is an abundant flowercr. For 
the treatment of these plahts^ sde Iltia ; for what 9ltHl Ifhft l^\%nt 
pAu these* Propagate theoi all by offsets. 

COWSLIP.— Lat. Pnimba vem; A hardy perennial pMdt^ 
eo'tyftAolt in meadows all over England. It blows a pal6 yellow 
flower 4n April and May. Propagdted by ^epartfting the roots^ 
also by seed, sown in November and December, iri shallow poU 
foU of ^dod light earth. The seed sown on the ,siitfSBbe of this 
edrth shduld be lightly Covered With sandy dir heath mouldy and 
the pot& exposed to the east; SHoald remain if yei^ in the pots^ 
and be planted out in thfe Spring.— —Cqwtfupy Virginian;—? 
Lat. Dodecatkeon meadia: A perennial piftnt from Vjr||^Bia| 
whleh is about eight dr nine inches higb^ and bloWs in April or 
May; It does very well in the dperi gronnd^ alid when ke]trt }n jf^ 
bodse in |>dts, it should be exp6sed td the ait in. mild weathtr. It 
Kkes good earth, mixed with Gotten dang. Pr6pagated by sepa-; 
rating thfe roots fcvery three 6t four years-. 

GREPISj or Hawk's beard, purphi^^htit: Qr^pia rubru* A 
hardy annual plant of the sdfiith of France^ about eight or tea 
inches high,* and bk>^s a purple flower in June and July. Pro- 
pagated by sowing hi borders in ^e spring, 4hd plaptfaig out whei| 
die pldnts have a few leaves. 

OAOGUSd-^bat.. a vtrmafi Iildigeilou^r btdb | und <fne. ol 
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the earliest oniaments of our flofwer-gardens. There are acveral 
varieties ; yellow^ pale yellow, blae, striped, and while. All are 
handsome, but none make so great a show in the border as the 
deep yellow, urtiioh shouM always be planted in clumps of ten or 
a dozen plants in a clump, the bulbs at three inches from one an- 
other, and the clumps should be in the front of lM»ders in which 
there are shrubs, or between the shrubs so as not to be out of 
light. Planting them in long rows spoils the effect : but having 
alternate clumps of yelbw and blue gives an addidond variety, 
and adds somewhat to the gayety always produced by this hand- 
some little plant. Do not cut off the leaves of your crocuses 
when they are overblown ; as this only weakens the plant. Move 
them when their leaves are dying down in autumn, but not more 
than once in three years. Separate the ofisets then, which you 
will find abimdant, and thus, with little trouble, you propa* 
gate them. The crocus likes a good, rather light, and not 
wet, garden soil ; and it should be planted two inches deep in the 
ground. 

CYCLAMEN, or soW'bread.-—laLt. C« Europusum. A peren- 
nial frame plant from Austria. Blows, in April, a flower that is 
vrhite, tipped with pink. Propagated by seed, sowed as soon as 
gathered, or by offsets; Likes a sheltered situation, and a south- 
east aspect. Does best in heath-mould. Blows the third or 
fourth year after sowing. 

DAFFODIL, the emton-feat^ed^. — Lat. Aspkodelus fiatulosus. 
A bulbous plant, and a native of the south of France. Its height 
is about two feet, it blows from June till September ; the flower is 
white with a red stripe. It is multiplied by the seed, sown in pots, 
and put into a hot-bed ; and it is easily propagated by separating 

its roots. It likes a good moist soil. Daffodil, refiexed. — 

Lat; Narcissus iriandrus. Bending neck, and the petals turning 
up. Light yellow. Found in the Pyrenees. Grows eight inches 
high. Blows in March and April, is as hardy and may be treated 

like the others of the species. ^Daffodil, the great. —Lat. 

Narcissus major. The largest of the species. Flowers in April ; 
and is readily propagated by offsets; differs from Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus, by being much taller, having leaves much 
more twisted, as well as more glaucus ; its flowers much larger, 
and the petals more spreading. It varies with double flowers. 
-Daffodil, feo;/.— *Lat. Narcissus minor. Bkissoms yellow. 
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douUcy not ao Uige m thote ct the other tpecieS) but flowers 
mueh earlier ; not more than three inehes high. Plant in clualemi 
and propagate by ofisets, whieh come fast. 

DAHLIA,^-A tuberous perennial pluit, originally from Mexico* 
It grows to the height of ten or twelve feet in rich land, and blows 
a large handsome flower, red, yellow, white, primrose, purple or 
searkc, in September, ocmtinuing till the setting in of frosts. Hie 
height to which it grows renders it unfit for very small gardens^ 
but the beauty of some of the double varieties, causes it to be 
often found even in the smallest. For extensive parterres, the outer 
rows of shrubberies, and for comers that want hiding, this is a 
magnificent plant ; and it is also to be kept to a moderate height, 
but only by putting it in unmanured and poor soil. The poorer 
the soil, the lower it will be ; and yet it will blow well in such. 
Always keep it, when in a growing state, tied to good high and 
stout stakes. Propag^e by parting the root, or by cuttings which 
root very freely if planted in the spring with two joints to them ; 
for from seed, though you procure fresh varieties, you lose the 
sort that you saved your seed from. When the stems begin to be 
nipped by the frosts, dig up the plants carefully, letting as much 
mould stick to them as will do so, and hang them up in some 
place that is neither hot nor damp. They shrivel up if in too dry 
a place, and they rot infallibly if in a damp place. In April, part 
the roots and replant them. They frequenely appear dead when 
they are not so. Keep them from frost, of course. I subjoin a 
list of a few of the handsomest sorts now in fashion ; but, as the 
varieties are increasing yearly at a rapid pace, it is impossible to 
give, in the space that I have for it, anything like a full list. The 
Couniesa qflAverpooly an immense scarlet flower, plant growing 
five or six feet high. Atro purpurea superba. Bamardia, fine 
red. B€(^ordiana, very dark. DemUy rose. Crimson multifloru. 
Eawiia, orange. Lilac pumila, Man of Kent, bright purple. 
Morning stoTy scarlet. New Blanda, lilac. Painted Lady, rose 
and white. Prisdlentisdma, white. Pulla, very dark. Crim- 
mm globe. Scarlet turban. Coccma speciosissima. ' Queen of 
Roses. King of the Whites. Large yellow. Lee's Globe orange^ 
Lee's Atracta anemonefiora. 

.DAISY. — hfiU Bellis perennis. Indigenous and perennial. 
Varieties are pale red, deep red, green-hearted, variegated, and 
white, and it is used for edgings, but is a very poor thing for the 
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p^tpG«e. ttd§ *k jir^tty 1i!tl« pkfitj iiclfeiUtarts,' tittl> itf Ifltte 
cfUmp^, pteried everj^ year in ordfer n«t to degeiierat^, it »dds to 
the beauty of the front hiWrd Of thfe flowcf-bbrdeh Prdpitgated 
•nly by piirtlhg th6 rbtfts^ in February or Mareht 

DELPHINUM.— See LAttKSPtTft. 

DSVIL-IN-A-BUSfl.— Lat* A%eBtt DutHOseefUti h about two 
f«ikt' hi^h I blows a sky-blue fldwer from June till September. 
Propagated by seed, sb^n in patches, where it i« to remain. Likes 
a waf^m situation. Natii^e of the south of France, and aii annual; 

DRAGON'S- HEAD. — Lati Dirococephalam Aastriacum. ^^ 
From the south of Europe, perennial, frdm eight inched to a foot 
high, standing up numerous sterns^ and blowing tufts Of blue or red 
flowers in July and August. Likes good rich earthy and in easily 
multiplied by parting the roots, or by sowing in beds. Should be 
separated at least every three years* 

DOLICHOS. — Lat. D. purpurea. A pretty climber df thfe 
East Indies | grows teh or twelve feet high if trained up a frame 
or a string; and blows a beautiful pale lilac pendulous flower in 
June and July. Propagated by cuttings planted tinder a hand- 
glass^ or by seed, Which ripens freely. 

EGG-PLANT. — Lat. Solawum mehngerki. An rfnriual filant^ 
originally from Asia and America. About fifieen inches in height^ 
and blows white or violet flower^ in June and July. Bears a fruit 

« 

which is eaten, biit it is raised here only for the curiosity of the 
egg-shaped fruit which it bears. It likes a light rich soil, and i^ 
readily procured by sowing the seeds. 

BRYTHRINA.— See GoralTrkb. 

FERRARI A, ct«^/erf. — Lat. F. nridulata. A party-coloured 
singular flower with waved edges, the flower resemblihg in shape 
and position the tiger lily; Bulb. Flowers from February to 
May. Propagate by offsets. Treatment similar to Ixias. Flower 
opdtis in the morning and closes in the afternoon ; but blows 
abundantly. 

FIG, th6 common Indian, — Lat. Cacim opuntia. From Ame- 
rica, where it groWs on rocky places, and dry hillsj and, in the 
mofith of July, blows a yellow flower. This is a green-house 
plant in England. It is very succulent, and should not be mueh. 
watered except during the time that it is flowering, and then it 
may have more water. Cuttings root readily in pots. Perennial. 

FiQ MARIGOLD.— Lat. Mesembryanthmium bieohnm. This 



«peei9ft e9c|iaDd¥ Daly when the stin it hdt upon it, svhen it ia b 
f pleodid r«cl. Native of the Cape. Flowers in July ; readily 
prppagated by euttings ; requires ^helto* duHng winter* Pereonid^ 
and grows three feet high.— See Mbshmbryanthsmum. 

FOXGLOVE, lessier yeUow. — Lat. DifUali$ parv^^lara. A 
perennial plant from Italy, two or three feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower in June and July» Propagated flrom ieed, and 6ow9 

itself. Large Yellow. — Lat. D, ambigua. A pereooiali 

with larger i^owers than the foji^ing^ yellow with a hue of 
purple. Grows three feet high, flowers in the same manner and &t 
the saine time as the rest of the kind i and should be treated and 

propagaeed in the s^me manner. Common Foxglovb. — Lat* 

JHgitaliM purpurea. A biennial plant, found commonly in Eng- 
land, two or three feet high, and blows a purplish red flower in 
June^ July, August and September. There is a white variety of 
this species ; both are yery ornamental, and are propagated by 
seeds, sown and otherwise managed, just as you do the Canterbury- 
bell, which see. 

FRAXINELLA, or white Dittany. — Lat. Dictamnns albue^ 
A perennial plant, originally from the south of France, about two 
feet high, and blows a white or purple flower, in June and July. 
Propagated by sowing the seed in borders, or in pots, as soon 
as ripe* If not sowed till the spring, it does not come up till 
the second year. When the plants can be moved, they must be 
put in a nursery to stay two or three years before being planted 
where they are to blow. When the roots are strong enough, parts 
may be taken off^ and it may thus be obtained with less trouble 
than by sowing. The fraxinella aflbrds scarcely any flower till 
the fifth year after sowing ; but its flowers are so abundant and 
so handsome, its leaves so rich in colour and in odour, and the 
whole plant is so elegant, that, where you cannot procure roots^ 
it well deserves the pains and the patience necessary to procure it 
from seed. It likes a good soil, and, in the winter, requires a 
covering of litter after the stalk has died down. 

FRITILLARY, crown imperiaL — Lat. Fritillaria imperialis. 
A iftTge plant from Persia, near three feet high, proceeding from 
a large, nearly round, scaly bulb of nauseous smell. It blows, in 
April, a red flower hanging downwards, like a tulip turned down. 
Another variety blows a yellow flower ; and this latter is by far 
the handsomest. Propagate by parting the offsets every two or 
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three years ; take iip the plants in July, long before which time 
the stalks will have died down ; take off what offsets may appear 
at the sides of the mother bulbs, and then keep them all in a dry 
place till the middle of August, when you will do well to plant 
them again, as this bulb will not do so well if it remain long out 
of ground. Plant at three or four inches depth in land not too 
much manured, and not too stiff or wet, as it likes raither a sandy 
loam. 

PUMATORY, to/ioitf.— Lat. Fumaria bulboia. A perennial 
plant, a native of Europe, five or six inches high, and Mows a 
purplish flower in February, March, and April. Propagated by 
separating the roots in autumn, or by sowing the seed in beds 

exposed to the sun. ^Yellow Fumatory. — Lat. F. lutea. A 

perennial plant, from mountainous places in England, growing one 
or two feet high, and blowing a yellow flower from April to 
November. Propagated like the bulbous fumatory. 

GAURA, biennial. — Lat. G. biennis. A hardy plant of Virgi- 
nia, five or six feet high, and blows a very pretty flower, of a 
pale red colour, from August to September. Propagated by 
sowing the seed, which may be done as soon as it is ripe } it will 
then come up in the spring, and blow the following year. 

GERANIUM, striped. — Lat. G. striatum^ This species is finely 
striped on the petals with red veins, and the leaves are marked at 
the corner with a spot of purplish brown colour. Hardy plant, 
without stalk, blowing in May and June. Propagate by parting 
roots. Prefers loamy soil and shady situation. 

GENTIANELLA.— Lat. Gentiana Acaulis. Three inches high. 
Naturally this plant has not a stalk, but by cultivation it has 
acquired onp. A brilliant blue bell*shaped flower. Does not 
prosper very near London : being an alpine plant, it likes an vCiTy 
situation and loamy soil moderately moist. Flowers in May; 
and is well worthy of some pains in obtaining. Propagate bv 
parting roots in autumn ; but the best plants come from seed. It 
is a perennial plant. 

GERMANDER, the shining. — Lat. Teucrium lucidum. A 
plant that inhabits Provence, Pi^mont, and St. Bernard. Blows, 
in June and July, a reddish purple flower, and is from one to two 
feet high. Propagated by seed, sown in a hot-bed and in borders, 
as well as by separating the roots in autumn. Any soil will 
suit it. 
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GLADIOLUS.— Se€ Corn Flag. 

GLOBE-FLOWBR. — I-»at. TrolM$ Europans. A hardy per- 
entiial plant of England, about one foot high, and blows a yel- 
low flower in May, and sometimes again in September. Pio- 
pagated by dividing the roots in the autumn, and it should have 
a moist, but not too shady, situation. 

GiJ)RlJLARlti^ta€dffe^leav€d.^-L?iU G.eordifoUa. Aperemjial* 
frame plant of Provence, blowing a blue flower at the latter end 
of April. Propagated by sowing in pots or in a hot- bed. When 
once obtained they are easily perpetuated by dividing the roots. 

They like a light soil. GLOBULARfA, blue daisi/.-^LoLt, G.vuU 

gatis, A perennial frame plant, common in France, about Ave 
inches high, and Mows a blue flower in June and July.—— ^-Glo- 
vuLARiA, three totdk-leaved. — Lat. 6. alypum, A green«house 
shrub from Montpelier, one or two feet high, and blows a blue 
flower in March and April* Propagated like the wedge-leaved 
globularia. 

GOLDEN ROD,— Lat. Solidago sempervirens. A hardy per- 
ennial from North America. About four feet high, and blows, 
towards the end of autumn, a yelloW flower. Propagated by 
separating its roots in the autumn and in February: also by 
sowing seed in the autumn. 

GOLDY LOCKS, the flax4eaved.^laX. Chrysocoma lymsiris. 
A perennial plant common in France, which grows to the height 
of eighteen inches, and blows a yellow flower in September and 
October. Propagated by sowing in a hot-bed, or a bed prepared 
for that purpose, and transplanting when fit. It likes light soil 
and a sunny situation. 

HAWK- WEED, wood. — Lat. Hieracium sylvaticum. A hardy 
perennial plant, common in England, about a foot high, and blows 

a yellow flower in June and July. Hawk- weed, endive-leaved. 

h^t: Hieracium iniybaceum. A hardy perennial plant from the 
Alps, about two feet high, and blows a yellow flower in July and 
August. Propagated by the seed as well as by suckers. It will 
do well in any soil, but prefers a dry one.— Hawk-weed, the 
clammy. — Lat. Hieracium glutinosum. An annual of the soutli 
of Europe. Should be sown in the open ground, and it blows a 
yellow flower in June and July. Is not particular as to soil.— See 
Crepis also. 

HELLEBORE, black. —Lat, Helleborui ntger^ot ChfistmM 
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Rose. White, single. Blows a flower about the size of half-a- 
crown. Leaves small, sawed, oval. Plant takes its name from 
its black tuberous root. Blows in open borders at Christmas and 
January. It will grow well in pure, air, and situation moderately 
inoist and soil not manured. The flower first opens white, and 
often becomes pure green. Part roots in autumn. Grows eight 
or ten inches }A\g)[i.^Helkb(n^s Hyemaiis — (Winter Aconitb).—- 
See Aconite, 

HENBANE, golden-jUmered. — Lat, Hyoscjfavma aureus. 
Flowers most part of the summer, but never ripens seeds in Eng* 
land. Should be kept in pots and sheltered in winter. A hand- 
some light yellow flower, with dark purple at bottom of the petals } 
l$aives jagged and hairy. Propagate by cuttings planted in pot9> 
stppd in a shady border about August or beginning of September. 
Grows twenty inches in height, and lasts four years. 

HOLLYHOCK, Chinese.—laX. AUhm rfusea. A hardy bien-* 
nial plant from China, about six or eight feet high, and bloivs^ 
from July till September, a flower that is red^ pink, white^i or a 
yellowish colour. Propagated by sowing seed in the open earthy 
about the end of June or July. They may be transplanted in a 
month after they come up. Do ^ot, generally, blow the first year. 
Like good substantial mould, and a warm situation. The common 
l^oUyhock of the gardens, and which is ranked amongst biennial 
plants, will last much longer than two years ; but, after the fourth, 
is not so fine. It requires good rich mould, and will then come 
to the height of ten or twelve feet ; is of almost all colours, blows 
abundantly, and is easily raised from the seed, but its great height 
and robustness mark it out for a shrubbery, rather than a border 
plant. Keep it staked, or towards autumn, the high winds, assist- 
ing its own weight, will tear it about sadly, and it does much mis- 
chief often in its fall. 

HONEY-SUCKLE, French.-^l^U Hedysarum coronarium. A 
hardy biennial plant, originally from Spain and the south of France, 
about two feet high, and has a red flower in July and August. 
Propagated by sowing seed in the spring, in light garden mould, 
and transplanting the plants into the place where they are to ^ow, 
in the autumn. 

HONESTY, or moon-tvort — Lat. Lunaria annua* A hardy 
annual plant of Provence, growing two or three feet highf and 
blovrinjg a flower qf ^ r^ddj^tf yioJet^ or blue colour, in June imd 



Julff When i» blo^m it adds to tlie ofp^ment of gujrdetis^ and 
in winter it« bui^t^be^ of fruit pra<i|uce 9k linfpilar effect io parlp\9r«» 
wh«rci it is oftao k«pt* Propagated by seed solved io open earthy 
as sqon as ripe, and in a sunny situation. |t dQes not blow till 
the second yoar» bufc afterwards sows i^elf. 

HOP) ainMno».— Lat. UwmiJ^a lAifpvhi^^ A liardy perennial 
plant, eomnion in Eogli^nd, Blows a green flower froip June till 
August. Propagated by s^d pr separating the roots. Likes ^ 
deep loamy soil* Its flower does not recoipu>eud it to the florist ; 
bpt its large and handsome clusters of fru^it, and its general handr 
some and )u;Kttriant growth| fit it well fpir ^ ornftmental climb^jr^ 
either to run up single stal^e^ giyen it fpr thf^ purpose, or to climb 
over arbors, or throHgl; the branches of t^eesj whf re it makes f 
fery pretty sh^W iode^. As tQ it^ Qther i^es ^e ^9J?x i^ PNb? 

|iOU^^4uBEK, vg^nfai^.'—l^u §emfiervivmi» A hardy per- 
l^pifl^} U^n^ Svfit«erls(^d* Five of eig|i( inches high, ^xi^ blpw4 
a fv^]fi flpwer ir Ju^e ai^fl Julyt Prqp^ale^ ^)y |ts ^uckfirs, A? 

H r?¥f* p«*|uf»ily i« i^y ^^ m^y ?>««»> ftw<i on the tops of 

\vm^ '^ '^ ^^m^V^h ^^ planting it in pots, \o put ^^ |h? 

IW^^W ^ *f^^ ^^^ ^ ^^y rubbish ^^ pW plaster. 

. 14\^PJNT«.— M^#y4|fifrf^^ Qrimtqli9. There ^re nqiy 

IWD ^B^f^^^ vaifi^ti^s nf this b^an^Cnl bulb distirwui$hed by thf 

Pf)(cjf ikjfistf. It W9*s nr%inaliy from t.J^e Lgy^nt, but, by th« 
p^f« and eplt jv^tiqp b^tawi^d on it |^y t^e floirist^ of Ha^rleip, an4 
filler plaS^ of Ho^aw^, th? o^iraN pW « infiuk^ly surpijjssed 
}^ t^e of the nqrtl^. Tq, PTflCHf e fws^ varieties, it U pe^essary 
m S9^ t|ie ^ecd ; lyid tp prpp«^ate fcoip rpc^s already prpclu<?ed, 
)fq^ \^^ Ihfi pffeet^ ^d t)ring t^^eee 6)TW%]t<J ^ ft9War 5 j^u^, pf 

ti^^ m:^m I fhftii 9p«fdt fniiy at the f^^d of thi^ vHci?r I wiil 

Bpw ]^elate how tp uype^d wi^h bMJb9 already pbtfiin.ed and pl^ 
e9^))ttgl) tp flqweis. tte^pn by ipar^iiig put the lized bed that you 
3P(i^ teha^^4 pi^PW^ siouj^i^h pegjs at each pprn^tf, and in two pjr 
j|i|f€^ places aloing the sides and ei^^ ; dig pnt the e§rtti to t^elvf 
iffl^af^ dfi^j \h^n pu^ \^ pne of th^ \\\rep cpinposts that 1 s^a^U 
^lu^n^^^e UfW^enpugh tp (ill ^hp si^aTe yp tp within twp inphes 
pf tjie f^} pf the grpund \ make ^1^^ swfa^e as even as, a die j 
jjjari piLjit ^itji « sW^i 1 W ? ^.«? <^ \m^ I^Pf ^bvajs of ypur bed^, 
jfff4 m^ W^« ^^ ?« WcM apvH *> *? we then aci:o^ the 
*f4 ^JN?^W| tt> ^t »*l^ lin^ '^ tt # IW^^ #t«v:e froin onf 
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another as the last are ; then plant a bulb at every place where 
the lines ititersect each other^ taking especial care 16 let the top 
of the bulb be even with the earth, and order them so as to have 
no two of the same colour coming next one another. Then bring 
more compost, and fill up the two inches thmt you have yet to 
make good to bring the bed up to be even with the rest of the 
ground ; and go on filling till you have brought it to be two in- 
ches above the rest of t/ie grmmd. But, I should here obsenre^ 
that, as this ground will settle down, and perhaps bury the btilbs 
too deep, it is proper to dig but the bed and put in the mould 
in which the bulbs are set, a week or ten days previous to set- 
ting them ; and this gives time for that settling which always 
takes place. Do nothing after you have planted (except rake a 
little now-and-then) till winter, and then, when you expect frosts 
such as would penetrate two or three inches, or so, bring forth 
your straw, or whatever else you have, and cover over the whole 
bed effectually, excepting at times when you are pretty certain of 
no frost. When the season for frosts is over, of course you re- 
move all paraphernalia for guarding against that element ; but 
you then have others t cold winds, snows, and even quickly after 
these, the sun itself. Therefore, as soon as you have removed 
the straw, place hoops across the bed, or a frame of wood con- 
sisting of upright stakes driven into the ground, virith bending 
cross-pieces going over from one to the other, in the fashion of a 
bedstead ; and on these throw canvass, or other light stuff, when 
either cold winds or snows prevail, or (when the plants are in 
blossom) when the sun shmes out too much on them. The flowers 
will appear in March and April, and, though the plant is hardy, 
and even its flowers care not for snow or frost, yet, if you permit 
the sun to come and thaw this on them, they vnll not last half 
the time that they would otherwise do. When the plants are in 
blossom, such as have not strong stalks should have small sticks 
put in on the side of them, to which these stalks should be tied. 
Such plants as are destined to bear seed, should be left to have the 
full influence of the sun, and should remain in the bed till the 
seed-pod turns quite yellow, and begins to split j but those that 
are not to bear seed, should be taken up as soon as their leaves 
turn yellow. Choose a dry day, and take them up cautiously, so 
as not to damage their offsets; then lay them pretty close to one 
another, oh £he bed, and cover them over widi earth to an inch 
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thick, and in a fortnight they will be in a fit state to be cleared 
of dirt, dead leaves and ofisets, and to be put by in a dry but airy 
place, where they remain till the autumn. The composts used in 
flowering bulbous roots are, either, 1 . One half heath-mculd, a 
ftmrthpart river sand^ and a fourth part well-rotted coio-dung ; 
or, 2, Two thirds sandy and one third well-consumed leaves ; or, 3. 
One third river sand, one third fresh earthy one fourth rotten 
cow-dunffy and the rest leaf-mould. These must be prepared a 
twelvemonth before they are used ; kept in the air, and frequently 
turned, or it is impossible that the different materials should be 
properly incorporated one with the other. To procure fresh varie^ 
OeSy sow well 'ripened seed from a strong, handsome, and semi- 
double plant. Choose a well-protected place, make a nice bed of 
good compost, and sow in drills five inches apart, in the montii of 
September. In the severe frosts, cover over the young plants, 
and keep grass and weeds from growing amongst them. Cover 
with clean straw, or thatch. WTien, in the following summer, the 
plants die down, hoe between them and give them an inch or so 
thick of covering of your compost ; and protect them again the 
next winter. Same treatment for the following summer, and 
then, in the fourth, they may be taken up and treated as plants 
for flowering. — In water-glasses, the hyacinth makes a very agree* 
able show in the house during the most dismal part of the winter. 
Get blue glasses, as more congenial to the roots than white ones, 
fill them with rain-water, with a few grains of salt in each, and 
put in enough water-to come up the bulb about the fourth part of 
an inch. Change the water carefully every week, and place the 
plants in the lightest and most airy part of the room, or green* 
bouse, in which you keep them. Plant hyacinths in the flower- 
borders in the manner directed for tulips. 

HEPATICA, anemoney or noble liver-wort. -^hat. Anemone 
bqfoiica* A perennial plant, which is found in great abundance 
near Castelane and De Grasse, and in shady places in the 
soutliem provinces of France. The flower is blue, violet, red, or 
white, and appears in February and March, and, sometimes, in 
January. Propagated by dividing the roots and by sowing the 
seeds. It likes earth that is light, rich, and warm, and rather 
dry than moist. 

iPOMEA, scarlet-flowered.— hdX. Ipomea coccinea. A West , 
India plant ; annual, and a climber. It grows to the height of 

u 
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seven or eight feet, and in July, and on to September, blows a 
beautiful little bell- shaped scarlet Hower. Give it a good, bat 
rather light, soil ; and propagate by sowing in pots in a hot-bed, 
not many seeds in a pot, so that each plant may be taken out 
with a ball of earth to its roots* It is considered a green-house 
plant ; but, if brought on in a hot-bed of moderate heat, and 
planted out near the end of May m a good situation, will do very 
well in the open air in England* 

IXIA. — Lat. laia bulbocodium. A frame plant of Narbonne 
and the island of Corsica ; a small bulbous root, and blows a 
violet, purple, or white flower, in March and April. Propagated 

from offsets, ^Bbnding-stalked. — Lat. J. flewm^a. Pretty 

bunch of flowers, purplish, with a deep purple spot at the 
base. Flowers in April and May; growing ten inches high* 
Very slender stalk. The Ixias and the Gladiolu$ are beautiful 
bulbous plants of elegant siase and shape, and blowing most beau- 
tiful flowers,from May to July. They are generally cultivated ia 
stoves ; but they may be made to grow and flower very well also 
in the open air if carefully treated. Plant them in pots with a 
eouple of handfuls of sand at the bottom, the rest, of the pot 
being filled up with bog- earth ; the pots should be kept out of the 
reach of frost, and in as warm a situation as is convenient. The 
proper time to take up these bulbs is, when the leaves are drying 
up \ but sometimes they are left in the ground two or three years 
to suffer the offsets to enlarge, and then these are planted out to 
be fit for blowers, which will be the second year after being 
parted. 

IRIS, wiall bulbous, — Lat. Iris x^Mum. A bulbous plant 
from Portugal, which blows in June ; its flowers are btuCy violet^ 
yellow, or white. It likes a light but rich soil, and requires 
U> be moved and its roots separated every three years.— •lais, 
yellow. — Lat. Lis pseudoacorus. Common in England at 
the sides of marshy places, growing at the edge of the water^ 
and blowing in June; I never observed these but where the 
land was stiff clay. Very handsome plant, rising two feet or 
more in height, and proper for the sides of ponds, or rivulets, in 
gardens or pleasure-grounds. Move them in August or Sep* 
tember.— -^Iris, Pe?'«a/i.— Lat. Iris Persica. A little bulbous 
plant of great delicacy ; grows seven or eight inches high, and 
blows a pretty, regularly- formed, and singularly sweet-scented 
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flower, in March and April. If in the open ground, protect it a 
little during severe frosts by a covering of litter ; but its chief use 
is as a potted plant to bring into the house. Plant the bulbs in 
the month of October, in pots filled with a mixture of one half 
sand and one half fine mould ; or put some in water-glasses, and 

treat them as directed for hyacinths. Iris, dwarf, — Lat. Iria 

Pumila* This plant comes from high and open situations of 
■Hungary; is very hardy, and blows in our borders in April. It 
is a very ornamental plant when in clusters, and is easily propa- 
gated by parting its roots, which are bulbous. Do this in 

autumn. Not more than three inches high. Parti-coloured 

Iris. — ^Lat. /. versicolor. Has a perennial root, and will thrive 
tn almost any soil or situation, may be increased by parting the 
roots in autumn. Its stalk is unusually crooked and elbowed, by 

which it 18 known. Flowers in June. Iris, Siberian. — Lat. 

/m Siberica. Known by the superior height of its stem and the 
narrowness of its leaves. The falling petals are striped, or tinged 
with blue, and the upright ones dark purple. Hardy ; thrives in 
any soil and situation, but particularly in a moist one. Flowers 
in June.— —Iris, Chalcedordan. — Lat. Iris stcsiana. From the 
Levant. That large and handsome plant, so common in our gardens, 
flowering so abundantly in June, and having varieties of deep blue, 
pale blue, and white tinged with blue. It grows to about the same 
height as the marsh iris, mentioned above, is tuberous-rooted, 
should have good garden soil to grow in, and should be removed 
every three years. It is, like most of the others, quite hardy, and 
makes an elegant show in the gardens while in flower. This last 
is the Fleur-de-liSf which figures in the arms of France ; corrupted 
by us to Flower-de-lucey which name it bears commonly in some 

counties of England to this day. Iris, tall. — Lat.>/. ochroleuca. 

This is in colour very like the Iris pseudoacorm, but is taller ; it is 
of a yellow white. Flowers in June, liking moist rich soil, and 
increasing fast. 

LARKSPUR, the dwar/.-^Lat. Delphinum. A hardy annual 
from Switzerland. Sow where it is to blow, either in beds, in 
tofts, or in rows j it looks best in the latter way, and, as it grows 
not ^higher than from twelve to eighteen inches in height, its 
brilliant colours of deep and light blue pink, and white, make a . 
great show in the front of the flower-border. To have a succes- 
sion throughout the summer, sow every fortnight or three weeks, 

u2 
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from the time of beginning your spring sowings^ till the beginning 

of June. Larkspur, tall, — Lat. Delphinum elatum. Also a 

hardy annual from the mountains of Switzerland and the Alps. 
Grows from four to five feet high, and blows a light blue, or deep 
blue, flower in August. IVopagate by sowing the seeds, either in 
the spring or autumn. Not so handsome a plant as the last, by 

a good deal. Perrnnial Larkspur. — Lat. D, grand^rvm. 

A perennial Larkspur, the leaves resembling those of the common 
annual, but the flower being much larger, tinged with crimson^ 
double, and frequently coming a purplish white. It should be 
sowed in the early part of April, and will then flower in July and 
August, it grows about eighteen inches high, and is propagated 
by seeds sowed in the open ground, or by parting the roots iu 
autumn. A hardy plant. 

LACHENALIA, three-coloured. — Lat. L. tricolor. A bulb, 
four inches high, blows a spike of pendulous flowers in spring ; is 
called tricolor, because at first flowering it has the three colours, 
red, orange, and green, mixed in it. Green-house ; propagated 
by offsets from the bulbs. 

LAVATERA, common.'— h^X. L. trimestris. A hardy annual 
plant of the south of Europe, three or four feet high, and blows a 
pink or white flower from July to September. , Propagated by 
sowing in the open earth. Its flower is, of itself, very handsome, 
and it would be a most showy border-flower, but for the great 
irregularity, and the rambling disposition, of the branches, which 
are numerous, and placed wide of one another. It flowers abun- 
dantly, is very hardy, continues a long while in blossom, and 
ripens its seed in abundance 5 and the richer the soil, the finer 
the plant. Sow early in the spring where the plant is to ren^aiu. 

LEOPARDS-BANE.— Lat. DoronicumpaifUagineum. A peren«- 
nial plant from the south of Europe. It is about two feet high, 
and, in April, it blows a yellow flower. Propagated by cuttings 
and suckers. The autumn is the time for removing it. 

LICHNIDEA. — Lat. Phlox divaricaia. Flower consisting of 
five pale purple petals, and these flowers coming in bunches in 
May. One foot high. Fit for rock- work 5 propagated by cuttings 
or layers. 

LILY, the copper-coloured day, — Lat. HemerocalHs/ulva. A 
hardy bulbous-rooted plant, and a native of the Levant. Blows, 
in July and August, a reddish yellow flower. Any soil suits it; 
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but most of all a light loam. Propagated by separating the roots 
when the leaves dry up ; but should be replanted again directly. 

Lily, scarlet mariaffon.-r-JjSiU L. Chalcedonium. A hardy 
bulbous -rooted plant from the Levant; it grows three or four 
feet high, and blows a bright scarlet flower in June and July. 
Propagated from offsets taken soon after flowering, which should 
be planted again shortly. They like a good soil and good situation* 

Lily, purple martagon^ — Lat. L. martagon. A hardy per- 
ennial plant of Germany, which grows three or four feet high, 
and blows, in July, a flower which is reddish or white, spotted 
with purple or blackish spots. Often called the Turk's cap. 

Cultivated like the scarlet. Lily, common white. — Lat. L. 

eandidum. This is sometimes called the lily of France, from the 
circumstance of its being greatly used in France on festival days 
and in processions ; but this is only because of its being a hand- 
some and purely white flower, corresponding with the national 
colour. It grows three or four feet high, sending up a straight 
stalk, garnished all the way up by narrow leaves, and terminated 
by several large white flowers hanging in clusters, and which 
appear in July. It is hardy, cares little as to what soil or 
situation is given to it, and multiplies rapidly by an increase of its 
large scaly bulbous roots, which should be separated every two or 
three years, and planted again directly. If not thus often separated, 
the oflsets become so numerous, that, each sending up their stalk, 
the plant is over-large and unsightly. It is always handsome, 
however, in shrubberies, and is also handsome in the back part of 
borders or in the middle of beds, when parted often, as re- 
commended above. Superb Martagon. — Lat. i. superbum. 

A most beautiful plant, sending up stalks eight or ten feet high, 
and blowing a great many flowers of bright reddish orange spotted 
with violet. This plant requires bog soil ; and it will then stand 
our winters pretty well. It should be taken up every three or 
four years to separate the offsets, by which it is propagated.— 
Tcjrk's Turban. — Lat. L. Pomponium, Bulb growing two feet 
high, leaves a whitish green, and blowing in June a very pretty 
pendulous flower, the points of the petals turning up, so as to 
form a turban shape. The best time for moving these is when 
the stalks begin to die down, and, then, after separating their 
offsets, they should be planted again as soon as is convenient, for 
they do not like being kept out of ground. Lily Orangb.— 
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Lat. LiUum biilbi/erum. Native of Austria and some parts of 
Italy. Large flower with upright petals, colour of deep orange, 
blowing in June and July, Grows about two feet high, and is 
very ornamental in the borders. They propagate very fast by 
offsets, and should be parted once every two or three years, which 
may be done from the time of the stalks decaying till November. 
——Lily, white water. — Lat. Nymphea alba. A hardy perennial 
water-plant, common in England ; growing in muddy ponds, but 
never, as far as I have observed it, coming spontaneously in any 
but stiff clay soils. I never saw it so generally as in Lancashire^ 
in the neighbourhood of Preston, where there is scarcely a little 
pond that is not covered over in the month of June with this very 
beautiful large flower. In garden ponds it is common to see 
them, and a great ornament they are to such places ; but they 
must be procured first, and planted next : two operations of a 
most difiicult nature ^ for you have to dig up the root from the 
bottom of a pond, perhaps two or three feet deep, and then you 
have to plant it under a similar difliculty. To dig it up you 
must actually go into the pQnd, feel for the stem of the plant, 
pursue it with your hand to the ground, and then dig up as good 
a ball as you can round the roots. Suffer it to remain out of water 
as short a time as possible. Some recommend the placing it in a 
vase, and sinking that to the bottom of your pond ; but I think 
a better way is, to place your plant in an old fish- basket, full of 
suitable mould, and sink that 3 if you can, sinking it a little way 
into the earth at the bottom of the pond, as well as sinking it 
to the bottom of the water. In this way the plant is not ne- 
cessarily confined to so small a space as in the vase \ for when 
its roots have extended to the edge of the basket, there will 
be room for them to go through, and as the basket rots 
away, the plant becomes fixed in the bed of the pond . 
Lily, yellow tvater. — Lat. N. lutea. Like the former la all 
respects, excepting that it bears a yellow flower, which is rather 
smaller than that of the white. Cultivate in just the same 
manner. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY.— See Solomon's Seal- 
LOBELIA, acrid, — Lat. L, urens. A hardy perennial plant of 
England, about one foot high, and blows a blue flower iu July 
and August. Propagated by sowing in a good earth, rather con- 
sistent than light, and should be watered often«--»-^Lofi£JLiA^ or 
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c&rdinaVs jfbiefer.-— Lat. L. cardinaUs. A very handsome peren* 
nial plant from Virginia. It blows a most beautiful rich scarlet 
flower in July and October^ and rises to two or three feet high. 
It thrives best planted out in summer in a rich friable soil : but 
is tender enough to require some protection in winter. It is 
easily increased by suckers or by seeds ; and the suckers of the 
old plant should be taken off every autumn^ or they damage it. 

LONDON PRIDE.— See Saxifrage. 

LOOSESTRIFE^ yettow,—Aj9X. Lysimac/da vulgaris. A hardy 
perennial plant, common in Europe, which grows about.two feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower in July, August, and September. 
Propagated easily by suckers or shoots, and likes moist soil. 

LUNGWORT. — Lat. Puhnonaria Virgwica* Hanging bunches 
of deep blue flowers ; leaves and stalks glaucus ; hardy perennial ; 
blonFS in April and May, and grows two feet high. Propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn. 

LUPINE, dwamf. — Lat. Lupinui varius* A hardy annual 
plant from Narbonne and Montpelier, which grows fifteen or 
eighteen inches high, and blows a blue or red flower in July and 
August. --*-- LuFiNB, common yellow^^^LdX. L. luieuM. Nearly 
resembling the last, only that it blows a yellow flower in June, 
July, and August* — — *Lupink, 6Aie.-— Lat. L, hirsuiui. Grows 
taller than either of the others. There is a rose-coloured variety* 
In other respects resembling the yellow. All of them are proper 
border-flowers, and make a pretty show. Require no uncommon 
care ; and should be sown where they are to blow.*— — Lupinr, 
perenniaL-^LnU L, pohjphtUus. A North American plant, and 
new to this country. It is hardy, ts very much like the common 
blue Lupine, but is a handsomer plant, and blows a spike of 
Mue or white flowers precisely like the Lupine, only that the 
flowers stand thicker on the stalk, and the whole spike of flowers, 
instead of being not more than four or five Inches long, is from a 
foot to a foot and a half long. A very beautiful plant. It blows in 
May and June, and is propagated by sowing the seeds, which come 
up freely under a hand-glass on a little heat ; and the phints blow 
the second year. 

LYCHNIS, tfcar/^/. — > Lat. Lychnis Chalcedomca. A hardy 
perennial plant from the south of Russia, three feet high, and 
blowing a scarlet flower in July and August* Propagated by 
parting the roots* They like a good light soil, rather moist than 
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dxy. Lychnis, red-flow^ed. — Lat.Zf. dioica. A hardy per- 
ennial plant, common in Europe, which is two or three feet high, 
and blows a red flower in June and July. Propagated like the 
scarlet. The former of these plants is a very handsome ornament 
of either the border or the shrubbery. All the species are hand- 
some, but particularly this. It should be parted early in the 
spring ; and, by rights, ought to be covered with litter during the 
winter, for severe frost will injure it. 

MAD-WORT, the rock.— See Alyssum. 

MARSH-TREFOIL, common buck-bean. — Lat. MenyanUh^ 
trifoliata* A hardy aquatic plant, common in some parts of 
Europe, is a creeper, and blows a reddish flower in May, June, 
and July. It has a pretty effect on the borders of ponds, where 
it will multiply itself. 

MARVEL OF PERU.~Lat. Mirabilis Jalappa. Large bushy 
plants with a rough, black root, growing forked or long, according 
as the soil is rich and deeply-moved. This root will, in very rich 
gardens, deeply trenched, get to the size of a very large parsnip 
in the first year, and, by keeping it in sand in winter, housed, it 
may be made a perennial, which it is not in our gardens, unless 
thus carefully managed. The stalks rise (with good digging and 
good manuring) to near four feet high, becoming a very branching 
and large plant. The colours are,, red, yellow and white, with 
mixtures, red and yellow, red and white, yellow and white ; and 
there are some purple sorts. The striped sorts are most 
esteemed, and, therefore, the gardeners are careful to save seed 
from none but such plants as have yielded mixed flowers. Thb 
is taste, however, and as long as tastes difler, it is proper to have 
all the sorts that can be procured. The yellow makes the greatest 
show. The flower is borne at the end of every shoot ; and the 
blowing begins in the first week in July, and continues until the 
frosts set in. The only reason for the most fastidious to quarrel 
with this plant is, that it blows but little in the heat of the sun, 
reserving all its beauties for those who rise early enough to see 
them at from five to seven o'clock in the morning. It is properly a 
hardy annual, though, as said above, may be rendered perennial, 
and may be sown in the open air as soon as all chance of injury 
to the young plants by frost is over. April is the best time for 
sowing. One plant is enough in a spot, and that not near to any 
minor plant or shrub^ as it effectually sucks all oioisture from it 
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and by its spreading branches, overlays it. The seed is a black 
fleshy substance coming in a little cup that the flower falls out of 
when overblown. In pots it makes a pretty show, but it requires 
so much more sustenance than is to be contained in a small vessel 
of this kind, that, even in the largest, it will not blow such large 
flowers, as the plants in the open air ^ and unless the flower be a 
very large one, that is, about the size of a half-crown, it is a 
pitiful, mean-looking thing, whereas, in full vigour and size, 
nothing is more showy at a distance, or more delicate when mi- 
nutely examined, than the flower of this plant. It is a native of 
the West Indies. 

MARIGOLD, common.— Lat. Calendula officinalis. A hardy 
perennial plant, common in many parts of Europe, two feet high, 
and blows a light yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Marigold, Small Cape. — Lat. Plurialis. A hardy annual plant, 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope, one or two feet high, 
blows a white flower in June, July, and August. Propagated by 
seed sown where they are to grow. Likes a light soil and sunny 
situation.— *MARr GOLD, African.-^hBt. Fagetes patula. A hardy 
annual plant of Mexico, which blows a reddish yellow flower from 
July to October. Propagated by sowing in a hot-bed, or in open 
earth, if it be good and exposed to the sun, and there is no longer 
fear of frosts. The plants must be planted in pots, and afterwards 
in the open earth, taking care to water them frequently when 
newly planted. They grow to two feet high, and often higher^ 
and should be kept tied to sticks or they will fall about and look 
ugly. It is rather a staring flower when in blossom, and much 
more fit for the front of shrubberies, and the edges of lawns, than 
for borders. It is not particular as to soil. 

MASTER- WORT, Great black.— hat. Astraniia Major. A 
plant of which the root is perennial, from the mountains of Toges 
and the Pyrenees. It is two feet high, and its flower is of a ra- 
diated reddish or whitish colour, and blows from June to Septem- 
ber. Any soil and any situation except shade, will do for it. Pro- 
pagated by sowing the seed or by dividing the roots in the autumn^ 
and it often sows itself. It is a hardy plant. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.— Lat. M. tricolor. There are 
nearly two hundred sorts of this plant, many of them very handsome 
and deserving of cultivation. They are nearly all fleshy-leaved, and, 
tb^refore^ like all the kind, require but little water till they begin. to 
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put forth shoots for flowering, and a very poor sandy or gravelly 
soil. This one grows very near the ground, and, from July to 
November, blows elegant flowers, white at the base, and of a fine 
rose colour towards the upper part of the petals. There is also 
the Vjolbt-colourbd, Lat. M. violaceum; the Two-cotouRKD, 
Lat,Af. Incolor; the Showy, Lat. M. speetabile; and many other 
equally worthy of a place in the green-house, for it does require a 
green-house to keep them in. Propagate these plants, by taking 
off small hits of their shoots, which, after remaining a few hours to 
suffer the wound to dry, should be planted under a hand*glass ia 
sandy loam. They will take imtnediately. 

MIGNONEITB.— Lat. Reseda od&raia. An Egyptian plant, 
which is perennial in its native country, but which, with us, is no 
more than an exceedingly sweet-scented annual. It should be 
sowed thinly, and two or three plants are enough in one place* 
Being kept in a green-house, it may be made to live through two 
or three winters, when it becomes woody, and resembles the form 
and size that it attains in its native country. Propagated by 
seed, which it ripens abundantly in almost any situation, and it 
blows all through the summer, a little flower of greenish hue. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY.— Lat. Mier tradeseanii. A very 
late, very hardy, and very showy perennial plant, liking moist 
situations best, growing tp between two and three feet high^ and 
bearing an immense number of blossoms in September, October, 
and November, something like the common daisy, only larger* 
Propagated by sowing the seed, or more easily, by parting the 
rootsinspring.— — TheSiiowY.— Lat.4. spectabiUs. Growstwo feei 
high, blows a very pretty blue flower resembling the forementioned 
in form and statue. Makes a very pretty show.— — Catesby's.— 
Lat. A. grandiflorus. Grows two feet high, blows, in October 
and November, a handsome yellow flower, smelling of citron ; the 
flower being larger than those of the two former. They all like 
the same sort of soik 

MONKEY^FLOWBR.— Lat. Mimidus luteus. A very pretty 
little hardy perennial, not diflicult as to situation, but very fond of 
moist soil and situation. Propagate by cuttings put under a hand- 
glass which strike soon. Grows eight inches to a foot high.— *-«^M. 
roBe^eohured.'^lM,. M, roseus. Another variety, not quite so 
showy as the last, but very pretty, and to be treated in the same 
way* There is also the Musk-monkey^flmer, a very small variety. 
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with downy leaves^ the attraction of which is that it is a perivel 
bouquet of musk. Treatment the same as for the others. 

MONARDA, Oswego tea. — ^Lat* itf . didyma. A hardy perenw 
nial from North America, growing two feet high, and blowing a 
crimsonflowerin June, July, and August. Propagated from suckers,, 
or by sowing the seed in a hot^bed in the spring, and planting, 
out the young plants when they are five or six inches high. They; 
like a soil light, warm, and rich, and should be moved every twa 
or three years. — -*-M. Caifarfiafi.«-«Lat. M. fiituiota. A hardy, 
perennial of Canada, three or four feet high, blowing a pale. purple 
flower in July aud August. Propagated like the Oswego tea. 

M0N80NIA, large^Jhwered. — Lat. Mtmsonia 9peeio$a. A 
handsome flower ; single, opening wide, and of a light pink.* 
Sears great affinity to the geranium in habit and character* 
Hardy green-house plant, or, may be sheltered under frame iti« 
winter. Propagate by cuttings plunged in tan^pit in pots. Never- 
ripens seed with us. Perennial, grows eight or ten inches highy 
and blows in April and May. 

MULLEIN, white. — Lat. Verboicum lychnitis. A hardy an-> 
nual plant, common in Europe, growing three or four feet high, 
and blowing a white or yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Propagated by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, and does best in a* 
light, dry and sandy soil. It often sows it6elf.*-«-^MuLUHH, 
nw/y.— See Blattaria. 

NARCISSUS.— Fr. Nareisse. There are many sorts of nar-> 
ciAsus, of which our common daffodil is one, and, I believe, the 
only one that is not a native of the south of Europe. I shall- 
enumerate only three sorts, and shall give instructions relative to' 
the procuring of these by offsets, aud relative to the blowing 
of them in beds, in pots and in glasses. — ^The Paper white.-—' 
Lat. N* /iDj^yracett*.—- — The Jonquil. — Lat. N. JonquUla.'-^'-^ 
The Polyanthus Narcissus. — Lat. N. polyanthus. — Thesef 
are all beautiful flowers, and all sweet-scented; but par* 
ticularly the Jonquil. The first sort is reputed for its delicate 
aud pure white. It grows to a foot and a half high, bearing 
two or three very handsome and paper- white flowers. Tiie 
second for its peculiarly sweet scent, which is enough from 
only one plant, to perfume a whole room. It blows a yellow* 
flower, proceeding from, a slender and elegant stalk of from ten to * 
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twelve inches in height The last sort, of whieh there are three 
varieties, the whiter the white tviih yellow cup in the middle, and 
the all yellow f for its abundance of flowers, which are frequently 
ten or twelve in number upon each of two, three or four stems, 
according as the plant is a thriving and well-managed one. The 
first has a bulb about the size of a bantam hen's egg, the second 
a bulb not bigger than a very small walnut, and the third a bulb 
larger than a turkey's egg They are all to be had of the seeds- 
men, who import them yearly from Holland ; but they may be pro- 
pagated here ; or, at least, those who wish to go to the trouble of 
it, by parting the offsets from the mother plants in July, and plant- 
ing them in a bed by themselves for a year ; by , themselves, be- 
cause they do not flower the first year after being parted ; or they 
may also be had from the seed, by proceeding in the same manner 
as for the hyacinth. The most common way, however, is to buy 
of the seedsmen such bulbs as are wanted ; blow them the first year 
in pots or in glasses for the house, and, the next year, plant them 
out in the borders, or in beds by themselves; this latter being the 
best way, because then, by making use of the proper, soil, which 
should be a good light hazel mould, mixed with a little perfectly 
rjotten cow-dung, you preserve your bulbs from degenerating so 
fast as they will if tunied out into the borders. Take them up 
^very third year, to take off the offsets, and 4)ring these on in a bed 
composed of the same mixture as that recommended for the flower- 
ing bulb. In pots, use the same mixture, or put a little sand with 
it ; and, in glasses, do the very same as for the Hyacinth. There 
are common varieties sold by the florists for the open borders, 
which manage as you do the tulip and other bulbs so planted. 

NASTURTIUM, the /a«.— Lat. Trqpceolum majus. A plant 
from Peru which may be trained to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and blows an orange-coloured flower during the summer and 
part of the autumn. Tlie single-flowered sort is annual, and, 
being sowed in the spring, in a light soil and exposed to the sun, 
will afterwards sow itself. The double«flowered is perennial, pro- 
pagated by cuttings, and kept in a house. In the winter exposed 
to the sun as much as possible, and watered but little. There is a 
d.warf kind which makes a pretty show in the front part of borders 

or in pots. ^The Small-flowerkd, or Indian Cress. — ^Lat. T. 

nfhms. Should be sowed in a hot-bed early in spring in order to 
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have forward plants. It is very much like the foipier, not so 
rampant^ and has a,purple spot in the inside of the flo\^ef*. In all 
else, likes the same treatment as the former. 

NBTFLE, the red dead. — Lat. Gedecpsis ladanum. An annual 
plant common in Europe, which grows one foot high, and blows 
a pretty pink flower from July to October. Propagated by sowing 
the seed in any soil. A very handsome plant. 

OENOTHERA, greaUflmoered.^laX. (E. grandifiora. A bien- 
nial plant originally from Virginia. It is generally three or four 
feet high, and blows in July, August, and September, a beautiful 
yellow flower. Any soil suits it, but it likes a moist one and a 
sunny situation. Propagated by sowing the seed in a bed, but it 
also sows itself.— CE. evening primro8e.^--\jfiU (E.bietms* From 
North America ; biennial ; blows a fine yellow flower from Jul/ 
to September. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very nice 
as to soil } and it should be sown in the spring in the place where 

it is to blow the following year. GB. purple. — Lat. (E. purpurea. 

An American annual, growing eighteen inches or two feet high, 
and blowing, from June to August, abundance of purple flowers at 
the ends of its numerous stalks. Sow in the open ground early 
in spring, in the place where it is to blow.— (E. yellow.-^ 
Lat. CE« serotina. A hardy biennial plant, growing two feet 
high, and in July and August blowing a handsome yellow flower. 
CE. white. — Lat. (E. specio^a. Grows two feet high, is bien- 
nial, and blows a white flower ; in other things resembling the 
two forementioned plants.-: — QL. tor^e-fea«^erf.— Lat. CE. macro- 
carpa. A hardy, trailing, perennial sort of CEnothera, which 
blows in July and August enormous yellow flowers of four petals, 
and> one of the flowers of which I have found to measure four 
inches across. CE. sweet. — Lat. GE. odorata. Grows two or 
three feet high, is perennial, and^in July and August blows a yel- 
low sweet*smelling flower, rather smaller than that of the ffraruH*- 
Jlara.^-'—(E. lAndley's. An annual plant, blowing in July and 
August a purple-striped flower. Grows from one foot to eighteen 
inches high, and the stalk and leaves are tinged deeply with a purple 
hue. This variety should be sown in the open ground with the 
spring-sown flowers. The others are propagated either by part- 
ing the roots in the autumn or by seed raised in a gentle hot-bed. 
All of them are handsome and ornamental flowers, and I think 
tlie macrocarpa one of the handsomest of border flowers } but^ as 
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it blows near th6 groand, it should have a place in the front part 
itf the border* 

ONOSMA, hairy. — Lat, O. echioides. A hardy perennial plant 
from the south of Europe^ about a foot high, and blows a yellow 
ilower in May. Propagated by seed sown in the open earth. Likes 
a dry soil ; and, though hardy, likes a little covering in very severe 
weather. 

- ORPlNEy everffreen. — Lat. Sedum anaeampseros. Blows in 
July and August a tuft of light pink flowers. One of the succu-* 
lent-leaved tribe : but quite hardy, thriving well on rock-work and 
old walls. Propagate by cuttings or parting roots in autumn. 
Grows ten inches high. 

' OX-EYE, the great.-AjoX, Adonis vemalis. A showy yeltow 
broad flower opening full to the noon-day sun early in spring. 
Hardy. Propagate by parting roots or by seed. Grows four inches 
high. 

. PALMA CHRISTL— Lat. Ridnm communis. A teirder bien- 
nial plant from India, from five to seven feet high. Blows in 
July and August* Propagated by seed sown in a hot*bed. When 
the plants are Ave or six inches high, they should be planted 
where they are to grow. This plant is annual in the open 
ground^ but, when put into a green-house, it lasts four or five 
years. x 

• PANSY, or heart' s-ease.'^hvLt. Vhla hispida. A hardy peren-* 
irial plant, very common in Europe, which blows a blue flower 
almost the whole of the year.- — Pansy.— Lat. Fiola ffrandiflora* 
A hardy perennial, common in most parts of Europe, eight or ten 
inches high, and blows all the summer, a yellow and violet flower. 
These are propagated by seed, which ripens abundantly, as well 
as by separating their roots. Likes rich earth and partial shade. 

PEA, the everlasting. — Lat. Lathyrus lati/oUns. A perennial 
plant from Provence. It is four or five feet high, and in July and 
August blows very beautiful bunches of rose-coloured flowers. 
Sow in beds and transplant to where the plants are to blow, or 
sow where they are to remain, but take care to have sticks, or 

lattice^work high enough to train them upon. Pka, the tuber^ 

OM*.— Lat. L. tuberosus. A small crimson perennial pea, very 
troublesome to the husbandman of the south of France, and of 
Germany, where it is what the birdseed is in England. It has 
creeping rbots, knotty and tuberous, similar in appearance to the 
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everlasting pea, but much smaller. Easily propagated from roots^ 
but does not require seeds here. Is only proper for parts of the 
shrubbery, on account of its troublesome roots. Flowers from 
June to August, and grows two feet high.^— Swbbt Pea.— Lat« 
L. odorahis* An annual plant from Sicily. About four or five 
feet high, and blows a rose-celoured flower of various hues in June^ 
July, and August. Propagated by the seed sown where it is to 
remain. There is another everlasting pea, the grand^hra, which 
blows the largest flowers of any, and which is as handsome as 
any, excepting that its foliage is not so luxuriant. The crawm 
pea^ or painied lady^ is very luxuriant in its growth, and, in rich 
soils, blows very handsome clusters of flowers of a pale blush co^ 
lour. Propagate all these in the same manner. 

P£NTSTEMON, narrou>'leaved. — h2X. P. anffm^otta. A 
pretty little hardy perennial, growing two feet high, and blowing 
a flower something like the foxglove in shape, but more delicate 
in colour, in September and October. Propagate by dividing the 
roots in autumn. 

PBTUNIA. — ^Lat. P. nyctaginifiora. A very handsome peren- 
nial plant, bearing abundance of beautiful white flowers from Maf 
till October. It is a very fine border flower, but, in severe winters, 
must be covered. It does extremely well in pots, and some should^ 
by all means be potted and housed every autumn to redouble the 
chance of preserving the stock. Propagate by cuttings placed 
under a hand-glass, where they will soon strike ; or make it an 
annual by sowing seeds in the spring of the year. 

PHLOX, smooths or baaiard lychnu. — laX. P. fflaberrima. A 
hardy perennial plant, originally from North America. Grows 
about two feet high, and blows a pretty purple flower in June, 
July, and August. Propagated by dividing the roots in the 8q« 
tumn and in February. 

PINK, China or Indian^-^haU Dianihm Chinerms^ A hardy 
biennial plant of China, one foot high, blowing a bright red flower 
in July. Propagated from seed, from layers, and by dividing the 
roots, which like a light but good soil, dry rather than wet, and a 
sunny situation. It is generally cultivated in our gardens as an 
annual ; as it blows the first year, and will not survive the winter 
unless protected from frost. A very pretty border flower ; but 
should lie grown in beds, or largish clumps.— -^Pink, the garden^ 
— Lat. 1). horten9i$n This is supposed to be a variety of tlie car«» 
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nfttion* Its' origin is common in England and all over Europe. 
There are many pretty varieties, and these are on the increase 
every year in England, the manufacturing people of the north 
bestowing vast pains in propagating and cultivating them. The 
plant is smaller in every particular than the carnation, but is its 
ttiimature. There are varieties double and single, red, white, and 
laced. It grows in tufts and sends up many stalks, each bearing 
a flower; but these tufts should not be sufifered to remain unparted 
more than one year. Propagate by layers^ pipings or seed^ just 
as with the carnation, only that, the pink being much the hardier 
of the two, you need not bestow the same pains upon it that you 
must on the carnation. Pipings will strike in the open ground, 
without any hand-glass over them, but you are surer to succeed 
by using the glass, and in the manner directed for propagating 
carnations in the open ground. No plant of this kind should be 
suffered to blow more than twelve flowers. All above that num- 
ber should be cut off as they appear in the bud. Any soil almost 
suits it. — See Swbet-Wjjlliam. — Lat. D.Barbatua, 

POLYANTHUS.— Lat. Primula elalior. An indigenous plant 
which has been brought to great perfection by the florists. It 
blows in March and April, flowers of various colours, red, brown, 
yellow, purple, and variegated ; the flower stem should rise above 
the foliage, should be perfectly erect, and send out from five to 
seven small foot*stalks each to be terminated by a flower. Pro- 
pagate by seed, or by parting the roots, which latter should he 
done every year, or the plants are sure to dwindle away and ulti- 
mately die. The Polyanthus likes a shady situation, moist ground, 
and manuring of neats' dung ; but the soil mentioned under tiie 
bead ^^ Auricula " suits it well. It is well to have some always in 
pots the same as those for the Auricula, and by these means you 
procure an early show in the green-house, and can the more 
readily and surely save the seeds of such plants as you most ad- 
mire. In the seed-bed, you have only to follow the instructions 
given for the management of the Auricula bed. 

POPPY, red, or com rose. — Lat. Papaver rhceas. A hardy 
annual plant about two feet high, and its flower red. Blows in June 
and July, and is propagated by sowing the seed in a light and rich 
earth ; afterwards they sow themselves.— —Poppy, garden. Lat. 
P. wmniferum. This sort grows larger than the last, has several 
vaiieties, double and single, of most colours excepting blue. It is 
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easy t/o propagate from the seed^ but, unless great variety be re- 
quired, hardly worthy of a place in the flower border, lliis sort 
it is that yields opium* Prefers good deep soil ; but they are not 

particular in this matter, Poppy, large-flowered prickly. — Lat. 

Ai^emone grandiflora. Hardy annual plant, growing from two 
to three feet high, and blowing, in July and August, a very large 
white flower of great beauty. The leaves of this plant are also 
oroamental, or, at least, very curious, being like that of thistle in 
some respects. Propagate by seed sown in spring. 

PCEONY, hairy-leaved, — Lat. Pceonia hirsuta. Is a hardy 
perennial plant from the south of France, which blows a purple 
flower in Jfune.— — Pceony, common red. — Lat. P. roseo officina'^ 
lig. A hardy perennial from Spain and the south of France, and 
blows early in the spring. Propiatgated by separating the roots in 
the autumn and the spring. Not particular as to soil or situation. 
Two or three feet in height, and makes a very fine show when 
planted in borders bounded by green- sward. 

POTENTILLA. — Lat. P. napal&ma. A very pretty little 
plant, with a trailing leaf and stalk ; blowing a peach-blossom 
flower in June, July, and August, grows six inches high. Peren- 
nial ; propagated by parting the roots in spring and autumn, and 
it is quite hardy. 

PRIMROSE. — Lat. Primula vulgaris. That very pretty early- 
flowering native plant which we find all over England by the side 
of shady lanes, and in coppices of the winter-cutting, bearing 
numerous bright yellow flowers, each upon a foot stalk of two or 
three inches in length. By taking the pains, you may procure 
abundance of its seed, and propagate it as you would the Auri^ 
eula, which see. Or you may transplant into your garden, at 
Michaelmas, any number of the plants, which will make a beauti- 
ful show in the early spring months. The situation and soil 
should be those for the Potyanthtts ; that is, «hady as to situation, 
and moist as to soil. 

RANUNCULUS. — ^I^at. JR. Ariaticua. A native of the Levant. 
It is a tuberous -rooted plant, greatly ornamental, and deservedly 
a choice florist's flower. It blows early in the spring, flowers 
single, semi-double or double, and of almost every colour, but the 
scarlet, being the most admired, is the most usual. It is propa- 
gated either by offsets from the tubers, or by seed ; and both very 
muc)i ip the same way as in the case of the anemone. By seed. 

X 
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Sow in January, under a frame and light, but tftk^ care to have 
the earth, to a foot and a half deep, taken out previously and well 
frosted, and, when thawed again, put it hack into the frame. 
This destroys all vermin. Make it fine, and sow your seedd in 
very shallow drills four inches apart, covering the aeed in the 
slightest possible manner. I should, perhaps, hav# first said, thttt 
the seed should be saved from a semirdouble plant, the »t€fin of 
which is strong and high, the flowers large, thick and round, Md 
of brilliant colour; and also tKat it should be gathered in a dry 
time, scraped off from the stalk by patiently using youf finger- 
nails for the work, and kept in a dry, though airy, place till the 
tune for sowing. Let your seed-bed be in an eastern aspect, the 
one best suited t/o the ranwmtkis whe^er a seedlkig or a fiowei^ 
ing plant ) water with a fine*r09ed wateriug*pot, so as ti> keep up 
a continual moisture, and, when the plants ftr^ up, give plenty of 
air ; remove the light from the frame, and cover over with hfurdles 
or a thick covering of netting. Do not m^e these youtig ptentg 
till their leaves are perfectly d^ad, and then do^ as with young 
ammoms. By off4et$. Tlie time ol planting out your eld reol 
is precisely that directed as the proper time for planing out the 
anemone ; and, it is at the time of planting that yen part the 
offsets from the mother-roots. They are easily discerned, each 
complete root having a bud enveloped, as it were, in a g^yish 
down ; the uikler part being composed of several dack^browB 
claws, for the most part tending inwasds at tiieir peants. These 
look a^ if perfectly dead, but, a few (kys under graund pla»|n 
them up to a considerable »ze | and it is even, with some, the 
practice to put the roots into a basin erf water a'few bemre pre* 
v^us to planting them, a practice el vei^ ck^ubtful utility.^ The 
offsets that you take off are just as fit for blowers as the ■BOther- 
roojts ; they do upt, like the hyaeinth and tulip, lequhre nuisery 
beds to bring them into fiowering in acoiirM of yeavs \ tkerefiaore, 
there are no instructions necessary further as lo the propngating 
by offsets. Buty as tQ generel euh^vatioUy something mast be said. 
The fiprists invariaUy plan^ them in bed» ia the maanei deserUicd 
under the h^ad Hyttdnthy except that they are nc^ ta be phuited 
a£ any more or less than an imii and a half imder greumi ; bil 
they flourish also either in clumps i« the border, or i» pels vbl tiw 
green-house. In either of these cases, the schI that the raniuieiifais 
likes is a good firesb^ strongs rii^ loanty one } or^ if yeu prcyve: 
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s6il, let it be frefth loam with a mairaring of welUrotted hom ^ 
cow-dung. The scarlet-turban is the most showy variety, and 
produees a most brilliant eifect in a bed } and, when thas planted^ 
it is well worth the while^to take all the pre^u'tions necessary t^ 
bring forward the plants well through the winter, and to gtn^ri. 
their blossoms against too much wet or sun in the sptii^g. To 
do this, cover in winter, and shade and water in the spring) as 
you do in the hyaeinJth bed. When you plant in pots, take earte 
tlmt the pots be good deep ones ; such aa are used cnaamonly Ibr 
the auricula, drain them well with pot-sherds, biit ghna freqnmt 
waterings fn dry weather, or in such small masses, the earth soon 
burna, and you lose yonr blossom-buds, if not t}ie plant* Aboiil 
the end of J^ne your plants will be dying down, and thtB is xkm 
time to take them up, cut off the fibres of the roots fMid puH off 
the leaf-stalks ; and put away the roots, w^ll freed froin di^ 
This root and the anemone take^ no harm from reinaining XmfAr^ 
A»on|hs out of ground* 

ROCKET, or dame'$ violeL -r-- LaU Heeperiff matrontii^. A 
bkimial plant from It0ly which gro^ a f^ot pind a half higl^ 
aending up many stalks crowned by double; fragrant f^fm^^ 
Varieties, red, purple^ and white $ and blows fron^May to AugnsU 
Propagated by parting the roots in autuimni or by cuttings of lifff 
stalks of riie flowers, which) being eut into convenient lenglihs, 
you make three splits in the etMl of each^ of about half an if|e)l 
up ; force the split end into the ground, and they wiU readily f^a 
root if you put a hand-glass over them^ and pl^e thepn where 
none but the morning sun can get to them, better stf 11 to striips 
them under a propagation-ghws in ^ gentle botched. There ane 
very few prettier^ and still fewer sweeter flowers tbian the dpuUe 
roeket ; but it is ssdd by tbeoiists not to thrive near l^ge cities^ 
I think that the smoke oi London or MaAicji^ster is incompatible 
with the health of anything animal or vegetable i but I do not 
think smoke prejudicial to this plant in paiticular, for 1 have aeen 
it remarkably fine in the neighbourhood of LondM, bot^ever have 
I seen it so fine as in the vicinity of the smoky towns of 4he north 
xX finglandi where it growe most freely in a stiff monk}. 

RING FLOW£R»^--Lat. ^iiaeiycM 4;afeai^fiii(«; An. annual 
plant from the south of France, about one foot high and the fie^wer 
of a yellow colour, which appears in Jnne and July. It is raised 

x2 
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from seed sowed where it is to bloom, and does well in good earth 
that is warm and light. 

ROSE CAMPION, 9mooth4eaved. — Lac. Agro$iemma aclirMa. 
A hardy annual plant of the south of France, eight or nine inches 
high, and blows a pink flower in July and August* 

RUDBECKIA, the purple.-^hht. R. purpurea* Outermost 
petals narrow, long, and pendulous, resembling narrow red tape. 
Native of the warm climate of Virginia ; but will do in an open 
border. It is well to shelter a plant or two in a botched frame 
daring winter, lest those that are left out should be killed. Flowers 
in July. Seeds do not ripen with us, so the only way to propa- 
gate is by parting roots. Leaf long, sawed at edge. Perennial, 

and grows three feet high. Rudbeckia, the Aatry.— Lat. R. 

hirta. Large rich single yellow flower. The plant grou's two 
feet high, flowers in July and August. Hardy perennial, propa- 
gated by parting the roots in autumn. 

RUSH, tkeflawerinff.'^hsit. Sutomus umbellatus. A perennial, 
found in the borders of rivers and in the marshes in England and 
other parts of Europe. Grows three feet high, blowing in July 
a bunch of pretty large red flowers. It is a handsome plant, and 
well suited to damp or swampy places, or to the sides of ponds or 
rivers. Propagated by dividing the roots. 

SAGE, smooth-leaved. — Lat. Salvia tplendem. A beautiful 
pendulous scarlet flower, coming at the ends of the branches of a 
plant that is tolerably elegant of itself, and which will grow to the 
height of five or six feet. — S. cardinalis. A variety growing and 
blowing very much like the former ; indeed, in which there is no 
difference, excepting that the leaf of this one is thick and downy, 
like thnt of the common sage of the gardens, and that the other 
has smooth dark-green shining leaves. Both are perennial, but 
both require shelter in the winter. These plants are exceedingly 
handsome, and ought to be had in every garden. Propagate by 
parting the roots in spring or autumn. 

SAFFRON.~See Coixhicum. 

SALVIA.— See Sage. 

SAND- WORT, majorea. — Lat. Arenaria balearica. A hardy 
perennial plant from Corsica, about two inches high, and blows a 
Whfte flower in May and June. Propagated by seed, or separat- 
ing die roots. Likes a sandy and warm soil, and a southern aifpect* 
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SAXIFRAGE, the golden, — Lat. Ckrysospleniuni dltemifolium. 
All inhabitant of France ami many other parts of Europe. It is 
five or six inches high, and blows a yellow flower in April. Pro- 
pagated by dividing the roots in October, and likes a shaded and 
moist situation, and is well suited to ornament the edges of water. 

A perennial plant. Saxifrage, thick-leaved, — Lat. Saxifiaga 

crassifolia. A hardy perennial plant originally from Siberia, which 

blows a pink flower in March and April. SxxiFRAGUy palmate, 

—Lat. S. palmata. A perennial plant common in France and 
England, blows a white flower in April and May. A foot high. 
Sax I FK AGE, hairy. — Lat. S. hirsuta. A perennial frame 
plant, about eight or ten inches high, blows a white flower spotted 
with red in May. From France and the Pyrenees. Propagated 
by separating the roots. Not particular as to soil, but likes a 
shady situation. — S. umhrosa. The little common plant called 
London pride, which grows much like the house-leek, but sends 
up slender stalks a foot high, with abundance of pretty little 
flowers at the summits. Quite hardy, and perennial. Propagate 
by parting the roots in spring or autumn, and plant in almost any 
soil. ITiis plant is fit for any borders or any rock- work. 

SCABIOUS, sweet. — Lat. Scabiosa atropuiyurea. A hardy 
biennial plant, originally from India. About two feet high, and 
blows, in August and September, a deep violet- coloured flower. 
• Scabious, deviVs ii/.— Lat. S. succisa. A hardy native pe- 
rennial plant, which blows from August to September. Propa- 
gated by seed sown in any border. Varieties, deep purple, flesh- 
coloured, and white. 

SCORZENERA, tangier. —Lat. S. tingitana. A larger and 
higher plant, with glaucus leaf; but flower very much resembling 
our common dandelion, or rather marigold. Annual, hardy, likes 
a moderately dry soil. Sow with other annuals. 

SIDA, hroad'leaved.—htit. S. ahutilon. An annual stove plant, 
from India. Four feet high, and blows a yellow flower in June, 
July, and August. Propagated by seed sowed in a hot-bed, and 
afterwards transplanting the young plants where they are to re- 
main. 

^\LV\{\\]}A^ jagged-leaved. — Lat. S. ladniatum. A hardy 
perennial, three or four feet high, originally from North Ame- 
rica, and blows a yellow flower in July, August, and September. 
SiJ.pniUM, three4eavcd. — Lat. S, frifoliatum. A hardy 
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perenQial plant of North America^ about eight feet high, and 
blows a yellow flower in August and September. Propagated 
by $eed sown in the open earth, or by separating the roots in the 
autumn. 

SISYRINCHIUM.— Lat. S. indoides. Blue flower ivith light 
yellow heart, leaves resembling the Iris. Rather tender tuberous 
plant, blowing in the border from May to the end of July. Pretty 
m green- house. Propagate by seeds easily, or by parting bulbs 
in autumn. Same soil as for bulbs, and an eastern border. 

SNAP-DRAGON, common. — Lat. Antirrhinum majus. A 
perennial plant, common in uncultivated places, and on walls, in 
England. Blows in June, July, and August, its flowers are pur- 
ple, red, or white. Snap-dragon, small, — Lat. A, orenticum. 

An annual plant, common in Europe, growing about a foot and a 
half high, and blowing a reddish, or white, flower, with spots of 
yellow, in July. Propagated by seed, sown in a border, and the 
plants afterwards planted, where they are to remain. Both of 
these are handsome border flowers, but the latter is rather too 
«maU to make any show. The former, on the contrary, is very 
showy, very hardy, and remains a long time in flower. Sowed on 
the tops of old buildings, old walls, or heaps of dry rubbishy it 
dirives almost as well, and blows quite as well, as in the best- 
prepared borders. 

SNOW-DROP. — Lat. Galanthus- nivalis, A native bulbous- 
rooted plant, which, in January and February, blows a white 
flower, and is seven or eight inches high. There is, also, a double 

sort. Snow-drop, summer. — Lat. Leucqjvm cBStivum. A 

native plant, which blows a white flower in the beginning of 
summer. Bulbous, and propagated by offsets. Likes a moist 
soil. Snow-flakb. — Lat. Leucqjum vemum. Differs essen- 
tially from the Galantfms or Snow- drop^ although they resemble 
one another. The Snow-flake does not increase so fast as the 
snow-drop, and is therefore scarcer. It does not flower so soon 
hy a month as the snow-drop; but its blossoms are much larger 
and more fragrant. Situation a north-east border, soil mixture 
of loam and bog-earth. Propagate by offsets. Height seven 
inches. 

SOAPWORT, common. — Lat. Saponaria officinalis. A hardy 
perennial plant, about two feet high, and very common in Eng- 
land. Blows, in July, red or white flowers, and there are some 
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double. Propagated by the ruoneis* Likes any soil or situation. 
— -^-Sqapwort^ basil. — Lat. Saponaria Ochymoidef* Blows in 
May and June a profusion of small pink flowers. Hardy, thrives 
on rock-work, on walls, or in borders ; grows two feet high ; is 
propagated by slips or cuttings. 

SOLOMON'S^SEAL, angular, — Lat. Convallariajpoh^gonaiunL 
A hardy perennial common in England and many parts of Europe 
which blows a whitish flower in May and June, and rises to about 
eighteen inches high. Propagated by dividing tlie roots in the 
fall. Not particular as to soil, but it likes a shady situatiol^ and 

will even succeed under trees, -Soja)Mon'-siial, or LiJy of the 

Vallei^. — Lat. Convallaria mcffatis. Like the former, it will succeed 
under the drip of trees. A native perennial plant, with large 
oblong leaves rising from the root ; sending up a stalk eight niches 
high, which bears from six to twelve white pendent sweet-smeli'* 
ing flowers in May and June. Propagated by dividing the roots 
in the fall. It likes a moist situation ; and will grow under tfae 
drip of high trees and underwood. 

SOLDANELLA, Alpine. — Lat. Soldanella. A perennial plant 
from Switzerland, three or four inches high, and blows, in March 
and April, a blue, reddish, or, sometimes, white little bell-shaped 
flower* Propagated by separating the roots. Likes good heath 
mould, with a fourth part of maiden earth. Should be protected 
from hard frosts. 

SPIDER-WORT, Virginian.— Lsit. Tradescantia VirgigHana* 
A perennial plant, originally from Virginia. It is about a foot 
high, and blows, froin June till October, a bluish violet-coloured 
flower. There are some, also, with white flowers. It flourishes 
in any soil or situation. Propagated by separating the roots in 
Mai'ch and October, 

SQUILL, Italian. — Lat. ScUla Italica. A hardy bulbous^ 
rooted plant, common about the environs of Nice. It is aboiil 
eight or ten inches high, and blows a blue flower in March and 
April. Propagated by its ofl^sets. Likes fresh sandy earth> or a 
mixture of light soil and sea sand. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, yellow. — Lnt. Ornithogalum lu- 
teum. A bulbous-rooted plant, common in England, and blows a 
yellow flower in March, and is three or four inches high. Propa- 
gated by separating the offsets in the autumn. Likes rather moist 
earth and shaded situation.- Staii of Bethlkhem, spiked. — 



I 
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Lat. O. Pyrenaicum. A hardy perennial plant, originally from the 
Pyrenees, one or two feet high, and blows a yellow flower in May 

and June. Star of Bkthlehkm, common.— Lat. 0. umbel' 

latum, A hardy perennial plant of England, from six to nine 
inches high, and blows a white flower in May and June. Both 
sorts propagated by the offsets, taken from the plants in the 
autumn, and planted directly. 

STOCK, the Brampton. — Lat. Cheiranthus coccinem. The 
stock, if not a native of England, is completely naturalized, and 
has been cultivated here with greater success, perhaps, dian in 
any other country. There are four distinct sorts that I shall 
mention, because these are all of them most deserving of being 
cultivated in the flower-garden, where they produce show, odour, 
and durability, surpassed by none, llie Brompton stock grows to 
about two feet high when flourishing, has long hoary leaves, 
narrow, and rather waved at the edges, and, above the foliage; 
there rises a stalk studded round thickly with scarlet double 
flowers each as large as a small rose, and which appear in May 
and June. This plant is a biennial, and should therefore be sown 
in the spring or summer, and treated accordingly; but as it 
suffers from the frosts of winter, when brought on too forward 
the first summer, it is best not to sow till the middle or latter 
end of June. Raise the plants in a frame, and keep them 
thinned out, in order that, though not large when winter comes 
on, they may still not be weak. Plant out the young plants in 
the fall, and, if the winter be very severe, and you have the means 
of doing it, cover them with litter during such severity; as^ 
though frosts must be very hard indeed to kill them, yet a severe 
winter will spoil their blossom-buds and cause them to blow but 
little, and single.— —Stock, Qiieen*s, — Lat. C. incarms. This is 
also a biennial ; grows a foot or more high, producing white, red, 
or purple double flowers in May and June ; but these come oii 
innumerable branches which this stock sends out from its main 
stBlk on each side. Leaf like the former; and it is cultivated 

like the former. Stock, ten-week. — Lat. C annwus (or, qtia*- 

rantain, forty-day) ^ is a very handsome and sweet little annual 
plant, blowing from May to September or October. It grows 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, with greyish coloured leaves, 
branches out a little, and, if from good seed, bears double flowers, 
red, white, or purple ; equal to either of the preceding in odour. 
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and not far surpassed by either in appearance* Sow early in 
March, or in February, on a hot-bed and under a frame or hand* 
glass. Take care to keep the plants thinned out so as not to let 
them get weak, and give plenty of air, especially in the middle of 
the day. Early in April plant them out where they are to blow^ 
and let this be in the front part of the flower-borders ; put in four 
or five plants in a clump, or more, so that, when you find their 
flower-buds appearing, you can pull up those plants that are 
showing for single flowers, except one, which you should always 
leave for seed. The red is by far the most showy variety. Sow 
again in May, and the plants of this sowing will, when planted 
out, keep up a succession of flowering till October.— Stock, 
wall-flower leaved, — Lat. C. Gracus. Also an annual, rising 
to ten or twelve inches high, having leaves unlike all the 
former, of a darkish shining green, and being perfectly smooth. 
Blows, in May and June, double or single flowers, white, red, or 
violet. To be treated like the ten-week stock. All these plants 
bear their seed on plants that blow single flowers, and, to make 
sure of saving seed that shall produce double flowers, the seed 
plant should stand amidst those that are blowing double. Tiie 
double-flowering ones show themselves very early $ their buds are 
much larger and rounder than the single, and appear to be burst- 
ing when the single have no such appearance. StocK) the 

Indian.'^hvit. C, maritimus. A very pretty little annual. Grows 
about eight inches high, and blows, in June and July, a very 
small but very showy little lilac, red, or white flower. This plant is 
of itself so small, that it should stand in thick tufts, or thickly in 
a line ; and, when the flowers are going off, die tops of the 
plants may be cut off with a pair of shears, and will then sprout 
out again and blow afresh. The best way, however, is to sow for 
a succession ; beginning by a sowing in March, then sow again in 
April, May, and June, in the places where the plants are to stand 
and blow. A pretty little flower. 

STRAWBERRY-BLITB, alender^branched. — Lat. BlUum 
virgatum. An annual plant of France and the greater part of 
Europe, which grows one or two feet high, and blows from May to 
August. When once raised in a soil that it likes, it sows itself 
without further trouble. 

SUN-FLOWER. — Lat. HelianthiiS multiflora. A hardy pe- 
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rennial plant, originally from North America, about four feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower in July and August. Propagi^ted 
by seed sowed in a border in July, and the young plants planted, 
when they are fit, in the places where they are to remain ; also by 

separating the roots in the autumn or spring. Sun-flowsr, 

mmwL — Lat. H. annum. An annual, which came originally 
from Peru I grows from four to six feet high, having the coarsest 
stem, leaf, and flower of any cultivated plant. The flower i« 
yelloWj and appears in July and August. Is sometimes double, 
and is from six inches to a foot in diameter; bears abundance of 
^ly seed, which is much liked by poultry of every sort. Prcq^ 
gated by its seed, sowed early in spring, and the plants when 
m their sixth leaf removed to where they are to blow. Fit for 
nothing but very extensive shrubberies. When seen from a, dis- 
tance, the sight may endure it. 

SWALLOW- WORT, fle^h-coloured. — Lat. Asclepias incar^ 
no/a. A hardy perennial. Woody thick branches, growing frcHn 
three to four feet high, and blowing, in July and August, buBebes. 
^ flesh-coloured flowers at their extremities. Propagate by di- 
viding the roots in autumn. 

SWEET-WILLIAM, — Lat. Dianthm barbaiua. This plant i% 
too well known to need any particular descriptipn ; it is bfenoi^l 
6r trieniual, but is usually grown ^ a Wennial, the $e§d being 
lown one year to blow the next. It is one of the most ornameatiA 
Ulttnts of the garden, an oblong bed of sweet-williams beings to 
my eye, the most beautiful thing that one can behold of the 
tower kind. The varieties of colour are without end, and the 
sttiF stalk of the plant holds them up to view in so complete a 
manner, that there is nothing left to wish for in this plant. Th^ 
seed should be sowed in an open bed in the spring, and in rows, 
whli^h should be kept hoed and weeded through the summer. In 
autumn plant them out where they are to blow, and do not pul 
the plants nearer than within six inches of one another, either in 
beds or in clumps. If you wish to propagate a particula^r plant, 
you must do it by striking a cutting from one of the flower- 
stalks * but this should be before that stalk has flowered. Let 
there be two joints tp the cuuing ; and strike it under a hand- 
glass upon a little heat. 

THISTLE, the globe. — Eehinops ritro. A hardy perenniftJ of 
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the south of France, growing three or four feet in height, and 
blows a light blue flower in August. Propagated by sowing, or 
by separating the roots. Any soil suits it. 

THRIFT.^Lat. Staiice Armeria. A native of the Alps ; the 
roots are perennial and fibrous ; it rises three inches high or 
more, and spreads very fast. The variety with a bright scarlet 
flower, which comes in May and lasts throughout the month oi^ 
June, should find a place in small borders, but it should be regu- 
larly parted every year to prevent its spreading too widely. 

TIGER-FLOWER.— Lat. Tigridia pavonia. A very beautifMl, 
bulbous plant from Mexico. Grows from one to two feet high ;, 
with narrow sword-shaped leaves, and a stalk longer than these^, 
which, in the month of July, blows many flowers of a yellow or 
scarlet colour beautifully spotted with purple. The flowers never 
come out more than one or two at a time, and they last but six 
hours, when they drop, and are, the next day, succeeded by 
others. This plant is not quite hardy ; therefore, the best way to 
cultivate it in the open ground is as you do your superior hyaciqtJ^s, 
taking it up when its leaves decay, and keeping it out of ground: 
wd in a dry place, till spring, when you replant it in the bed or 
in the border. In pots, in the green-house, it does very well, but 
not better than in the open air when treated as above, and in a 
suitable soil ; namely, a fine and somewhat light and deep gai:den 
mould. Propagate by separating the ofiisets from the mother 
bulbs, and treating them as you do tulips. 

TOAD-FLAX, ivy-leaved, — Lat. lAnaria cymbalaria. A hardy 
annual plant, found on old walls ; which, hanging over the sides 
of a pot, will blow a pale purple flower during the whole of the 

summer. Propagated by seed. Toad-Flax, black^flowered. — 

Lat. Antirrhinum triste. Takes its name from the little gayety 
of its colour, which, at a distance, is of a sombre brown. Pret- 
tier on close examination, green-house plant, but requires to b^ 
out of doors, excepting in frost. Flowers almost all the summery^ 
and is propagated by cuttings, as it never ripens seed with us. 

TOBACCO. — Lat. Nicotiana Tabacum, This is a tender 
annual plant, and therefore requires to be sowed early in spring 
(beginning of March) in a hot-bed. Sow in broad-mouthed 
pots, andj as the seeds are rematkably small, cover over very 
slightly indeed, and when you give water, take care that the pots 
are so shaded from mid-day sun as for the earth not to be baked 
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over the sprouting seeds, for this infallibly kills them. When the 
plants have five or six leaves, and, if the weather be fine, they 
should be put out, and the roots sunk deep enough in the ground 
to allow of their being firmly fastened there. A shady time is the 
best for this work ; or, if the weather be hot and dry, the plants 
should be covered in the sunniest part of the day, so as to keep the 
rays of the sun from broiling them up. A little covering at nights 
will also be expedient, as a sharp frost would destroy them all in 
one night. The plant grows from five to eight feet high, ac- 
cording as the soil is deep and rich. It likes a moist soil, but, by 
means of manure, may be made very fine in a shallow and dry 
one. The leaf is very large, and the flower, though small in 
proportion to the size of the plant, is a very pretty crimson, and 
makes a good show. So tall a plant should, of course, be placed 
in such a situation as not to hide smaller plants.*— lliere is a 
yellow sort, not so tall, nor so handsome, but worth a place in the 
back of large borders, or in the front of shrubberies. 

TUBEROSE, cofnmon.'^LsiU Polyanthes iuberosa. A green- 
house perennial plant, about three feet high, and a native of the 
East Indies. Blows a white flower in August and September, and 
has a very powerful scent. Propagated by the offsets, which are 
separated from the principal root every year, as it blows, generally, 
but once. The ofl^sets should be planted in a hot-bed, and they 
blow in about two years. Likes substantial though light earth. 
The bulbs of this plant are imported annually, by the florists and 
seedsmen, from Italy, as are those of the Amaryllis, from Guernsey ; 
and it is better to buy these and only force them into flower by 
means of the stove, or hot-bed to begin with, and then the green- 
house, than to attempt to propagate them from ofl^sets, which are 
long in coming to perfection. 

TULIP. — Lat. Tulipa sylvestris. This is the native tulip, but 
is so completely eclipsed by the eastern plant of the same name 
that it is scarcely known, though one variety, the double yellow, 
is a most desirable border flower, producing handsome large and 
very double flowers in May. It is multiplied by parting its oflTsets 
every year from the motlvJr bulb, and likes a lightish soil. 
Tulip, the florist's. — Lat. Ticlipa Gesnainana. — From the Levant. 
A hardy bulb that has occupied the attention of florists more 
than any other plant. There are early-blowing and late-blowing 
varieties, the former appearing in April, and the latter in May and 
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June ; and as to colours, they match the rainbow. I will mention 
the names of two or three of the early and the double varieties. 
Early blowers, Due van Thol^ Clarimondy Due van Orange. 
Double, Marriage de ma Fille, double red, double yellow. Of 
single late-blowers there are upwards of six hundred named 
varieties, so I give none of these. For borders, they are sold by 
the. florists at five shillings the hundred. All are propagated in 
the same way : by offsets or by seed ; but most commonly by 
offsets, because to do it by seed is expensive and most tedious, as 
the seedling plants do not come into flowering till the fifth or 
sixth year. By offsets : When you take out your old bulbs to 
plant, break off the largest offsets from the sides, and plant them 
at two or three inches apart in a bed of sandy loam with a sub- 
stratiim of rotted cow- dung at about eight inches beneath the 
surface. Let the bed be raised a few inches above the adjoining 
ground and rounded so as to turn off rains, and have it hooped 
over so that, in severe frosts or long-continued rains, you may 
throw over a covering to guard against either. By seed : Procure 
the seed from those plants that have the tallest and straightest 
stems, the flowers the most even, the most clear in the cup, and 
of the purest colours : and let the seed remain on the plant till 
the pod in which it is contained becomes of a brown colour, and 
begins to burst. Sow and manage in the manner directed for the 
Hyacinth, which see. For bulbs that are already blowers, most 
florists choose square beds, in which they plant them in rows at 
seven inches asunder ; the beds being first prepared in this way : 
th^y are marked out according as the dimensions are determined 
on; then the earth is digged out completely to the depth of 
twenty inches or more; a layer, ten inches thick, of good fresh 
earth from a rather sandy pasture is put in^ and upon it a thin 
coat of well- rotted cow-dung; on that, another layer of the fresh 
pasture mould is laid in, to about four inches above the surface of 
the ground, in the middle, and sloping down at the sides, where 
also it should be a little higher than the ac^acent ground, tq 
which it will settle. It is left so for ten days, and then, about the 
end of. October, l)eing intersected by lines across and along in 
such wny as for every intersection to be seven inches from the 
neighbouring ones, holes about four inches deep are made at 
every one of these, a little drift sand deposited in each hole, and 
the bMlbs are put in and covered over carefully. Beds of this 
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kind are generally hooped over, so as to admit of covering during 
the winter ; but some have a high frame to cover them, so high 
as to admit of one's walking under ; and these are covered with 
canvass awnings and are intended to keep off the fieree rays of 
the sun while the plants are in blossom. When planted in the 
flower-border, tulips should be put in clusters of from six to 
twelve, and this bulbs not nearer to one another than six or seven 
inches, lliey should be planted, in very light soils, at six inches 
beneath the surface ; and, in heavy soils, at four inches beneath 
the Surface, and should have a little ^and put into the holes that 
they are planted in. Lightish pasture -ground is most suitable 
to them, and the manure for them is always rotted coi^-dung. 
When the leaves begin to turn brown, and the upper part of the 
flower stem also begins to turn, take up the bulbs and place them 
in a dry but airy situation, where they will remain till September 
or October, when you separate their offsets from them and replant, 
both offsets and mother bulbs in their respective beds. I must 
again observe, that, in the flower borders, they look best in 
clusters; the early ones particularly are ornamental in this way, 
being very short in the flower-stalk and blehding well with the 
yellow and blue crocuses. 

VALERIAN, blue-flowered Greek. — Lat. Polemomum caruleum. 
Is a hardy perennial plant, common in many parts of England, 
blowing in May, June and July, a bright blue, or a white flower. 
Propagated by seed or by separating the roots. Any soil suits it, 

but not a shady situation. About two or three feet high. 

Valerian, red, — Lat. Valeriana rubra. A perennial plant of 
the south of France, three or four feet high, and blows a red 
flbWer from June to October. There are other sorts with white, 
pink and lilac flowers. They come handsomest in a light, warm 
and rich soil, and are propagated by sowing the seed, and by 
dividing the roots. When once obtained they sow themselves. 

VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS.---Lat. Campanula gpeeuhim. 
A little annual, growing eight or ten inches high, and, in May 
and July, blowing many very pretty small white or violet^oloured 
flowers. Sow early in the spring, and in the place where it is to 
remain. 

VERBENA, creepinff. — Lat. V* ckammdrifolia mendoza. A 
ti'aiKng and most contemptible plant to look upon until its blos- 
86ms begin to appear^ which they do early in June> and which 
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consist of a small tuft of the most brilliant acarlet flowers that 
can be conceived. It should be slightly protected during winter; 
and under a $l^ht covering of straw or litter it will die down and 
then coilie up agaiA in spring. Propagate by cuttings or layers^ 
any piece having a joint will strike freely. A beautiful plant for 
rock-work, and blows all the summer long^ 

V£RNONIA» Iwiff'leaved.-^LoX. V, noveboracenm, A peren^ 
tual plant from North America^ three or four feet in heigh t^ and 
blows a blue^ or light purple, flower, from September till Novem* 
ber.^^VjKfiNQNfiii, talL'^haXk Vemonia prmalitt, A hardy peren4. 
niai plant from North America, five or six feet high, and blows a 
purple flower from September till November. These plants are 
very ornamental in shrubberies, as Ihey blow when all other 
things have done. Propagated by separating their roots : also by 
seed^ sown in the open earth. Like a rich loamy soil. — -^VBftt 
VAIN, clmter-jUmeted, — Lat. Verbena multifida. A hardy bien^ 
nial plant from Buenos Ayres. Blows a deep purple flower from 
July till October.-^ — ^Vbrvain, rose. — Lat. Verbena auUeiiai 
A biennial frame plant from North America. About six inches 
high, and blows a red flower from June till August, Propagated 
by seed or by divtdii^ the roots. Will do in any soil. 

VETCH, biiter spring.-^h&U Orobus vernus. A perennial 
plant common in France and other parts of Ekirope, about a foot 
high, and blows in March and April. Propagated by seed sown in 
the open earthy as soon as it is ripe. When the roots are strong 
enough, plant them where tliey are to grow. It is sometimes ne«! 
cassary to kt them wait till the spring or the following autumn 

beftWQ they are removed.^ likee any soil. Vbtch-mjlk (Gmf9 

Tue-lBAwd) ^^\jbX. A»tragalU8 gaief^formu. A perednial plwi 
orifiiiaUy from ^eria. Its height, four feet, blows, in July and, 
August, yellow flowers. It is multiplied by seed sowed in a bed qC 
light earth which i& exposed to the south-east* When the young 
plants are five or six inches high, plant them where they are des-», 
tined to grow, 

VIOLET* — ^Lat« Viola odorata. A hardy perennial plant, com-^ 
mon in Er^land and most parts of Europe, and blows a deep blue, 
flower in Ma»eh £md April. Varieties white, and rose-coloured j^ 
double blue^ white, and rose-coloured ; they all like a moist and 
shady situation, and the single varieties are easily propagated by^ 
seed aowed in a shady place as soon as it is ripe, that is^ aboutr 
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the beginning of August ; they do not come up till spring, and 
when of a pretty good size, the young plants should be transplanted 
into a shady bed there to remain until autumn, when you may 
plant them where they are to remain. The double sort bears no 
seed, therefore is propagated only by dividing the roots, which is 
the easiest and, perhaps, best way of propagating either. Do this 
as soon as the plant has done flowering, keep it moist till it have 
taken root ; water, if the weather be very dry ; and do not part 
the roots more than once in three years, as the tufts must be pretty 
thick to flower well. — ^Violet, the dogs^tooth.-^lAt. Erythromum 
dens cams* A purple pendulous flower with leaves spotted with 
brown on the upper side. Blows in the beginning of April. May 
be transplanted any time between June and September. Roots 
should not be kept out of the ground long, for they are apt to 
rot* Plant in patches, ten or a dozen roots near to one another^ 
as they look best so. Perennial, four inches high. 

WALLFLOWER. — Lat. Cheiramthus cheiri* A biennial plant 
of the south of Europe. Grows from one to two feet high, and 
blows a fine yellow flower from April till June. Propagated by 
seed, sowed in a hot-bed of moderate heat, or in beds out of 
doors in March. When they are four or five mches high, they 
are planted where they are to remain. They want little watering, 
and a soil rather dry than moist. The double ones are pro- 
pagated by cuttings planted in good earth and ratlier shaded. This 
plant IS called hardy, but in very severe frosts it shoidd have pro- 
tection, or it blows late and sparingly, and not so double us other- 
wise it would. It may be made the hardier by being sowed in 
poor ground, which causes the plant to be less succulent and con- 
sequently less susceptible of frost. It grows well on old walls, or 
any walls, indeed ; or on rubbish of any kind, and makes a pretty 
show wherever it is found. 

WILLOW-HERB, the rose %.— Lat. Epilobmm angftstifo- 
Uum. A native perennial plant, owing its vulgar name to the re-, 
semblance of its leaf to that of the common willow. It grows 
three or four feet high, sends up innumerable branches, which are 
decked thinly all the way up by narrow pointed leaves, and, to- 
wards the tops of these branches, it bears a peach-blossom flower 
in July and August. It is a troublesome thing in a flower border, 
on account of the great quantity of stems that it sends up from its^ 
very wide-spreading root| and, on this account (as well as on ac-* 
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count of its height not suiting a border), it is not cultivated in it, 
but is generally amongst the front rows of the shrubbery. The 
soil that it likes best is a moist one, but it does not refuse a pretty 
dry one. There is a white variety ; both propagated by dividing 
the roots in the fall. 

WOOD-SORREL, violet-cohured. — Lat. Oxalis violacea. A 
perennial bulb originally from North America, and blows a violet- 
coloured flower in M^y and June. It grows three or four inches 
high, likes a light soil, and is propagated by parting the oflisets, 
or by seed which should^ be managed like the tulip, only that it 
requires less pains. 

WORM-GRASS, Maryland.-^lAt. Spigelia Marilandica. A 
handsome crimson flower blowing in June and July. Native of 
Maryland. It is difficult to propagate, which must be done by 
parting its roots ; and though sufficiently hardy to bear an or- 
dinary winter, it is difficult to keep. Grows a foot high. 

XERANTHEMUM, annualy or immoi'tal A«rA.— Lat. X c?i- 
nuum. A plant from the south of Europe. About a foot high, 
and blows, in July and August, a purplish flower. Propagate from 
seed sowed in the open ground where it is to grow. When it is 
in a warm situation it propagates itself. 

ZINNIA — Lat. Z. multiflora. An annual plant originally from 
North America. Sends up many flower stalks about a foot and a 
half high, and, at the end of each, bears a brownish red flower, in 
the months of July, August and September. Propagated by sow- 
ing the seed in April where the plants are to blow, or in February 
in a hot-bed, to be planted out in April \ not particular as to soil 
or situation ; will do well in rock-work, and makes a pretty show 
iu the border, 

ZIZIPHORA, aval-leaved. — Lat. Z. capitatum. A hardy an- 
nual plant from Syria, about six inches high, and blows a purplish 
flower in June and July. — Z. ^pear-cleaved. — Lat. Z. tenuiar. 
A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about a foot high, and 
blows in June and July. Both are propagated by seed sown in 
the autumn or in the spring where they are to remain. ^ 
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JAKUARY. 



Kitchen Gardsn. — In our variable climate^ ivhat is to be done thift 
month, depends much on the state of the weather ; but, if it is not deep 
snow, there is always something to be done advantageously. Even deep 
snow gives time for cleaning, thrashing, and sorting of seeds, pre- 
paring stakes and pea-sticks, tying mats, sorting bulbs, and many 
similar sorts of employment. Dry frost makes an opportunity of 
manuring land with ease and neatness, and also of pruning gooseberries, 
currants, and other hardy shrubs, and of clearing away dead trees and 
bushes, and thinning others. If the weather is mild and open, a few 
seeds may be sown, but not in great quantities ; in general, land is now 
troublesome to work; fresh digged, or forked (if it has been ridge- 
trenched), works best. Sow, for early use, radishes and carrots on a 
Warm sunny border ; peas, beans, round spinage, parsley ; small salad 
in frames, old mint roots on heat under glass will soon give a supply of 
green mint. Pot over and cover seacale, and rhubarb ; where a suc- 
cession is required, some may be forced on heat, some with dry litter, 
ashes, or even with light mould. Remember that the blanching of sea- 
cide depends on the exclusion of the light and air, either of which spoils 
it. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers in frames, endive in frames or 
under hoops ; in mild weather, if dry, let them have as inuch ^f as pos- 
siUft;- in hard frost, cover well. A few onions for eating gftten i^ould 
now be sown, cover with dry litter till they are up* Mushroom bedb 
must be most carefully protected from wet and frost, cover well vrilh dry 
litter; mats or canvass covering is indispensably necessary, over the 
litter, to keep it firm and throw off the wet. Turn dunghUls and compost 
heaps. I say it at once for the whole year, destroy vermin wherever yoii 
can find them. 
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Fruit Garden. — Cut and nail in vines, pears, cherries, and plums» 
against walls and fences ; apricots and peaches are more safely left till 
next month, or rather till the buds begin to swell. Thin standard and 
dwarf trees of decayed and superfluous wood. Plant fruit trees if 
favourable weather; prune gooseberries and currants and other fruit 
shrubs ; prepare and plant cuttings of the two former, and suckers of 
the latter, to plant in a nursery ; take of the shoot buds of the goose- 
berries and currants as far as they are to be planted in the ground, 
the so doing prevents the stems of the future bushes from being 
always pestered with suckers ; it will not prevent the cutting from 
striking. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. — In this, little can be done thit 
month, except planting hardy roots and bulbs; protecting by covering* 
those planted in autumn ; plant deciduous trees and shrubs. Sow sweet*- 
peas to succeed those sown in November ; roll, pole, and sweep grass 
walks, verges, and lawns ; keep them clear from leaves and rubbish ; root 
out dandelions and docks if there. Plant box edgings. 

Forcing Garden. — Attend to articles sown on heat in December. If 
you want them early, you may now force radishes on slight heat under 
frames, asparagus, potatoes, French beans, rhubarb, seacale, strawberries 
in pots. Where you have the convenience of a green-house, many things 
may be foi-warded in this way. Cucumbers and melons now require 
particular attention, to keep up the heat equally by linings and coverings. 
Sow for next month. 

Green- House. — Pick off decayed leaves, water sparingly, give air 
freely in mild dry days ; light fires, not to promote growth, but to keep 
put frost, and to dry up damps. Cover potted stocks and other plants in 
frames during hard frost. 

FEBRUARY. 

Kitchen Garden. — ^"Whatever was mentioned as proper to be done 
last month, and was not performed, may be done this, either in sowing, 
planting or pruning: if your land is light and dry, you may sow onions 
for a main crop towards the close of the month, but on cold and heavy 
soils it is better to wait to the middle of March ; earth up celery, if you 
have any left unearthed. Plant beans for a full crop about the middle 
of the month. Sow peas in succession as they are likely to be wanted, 
radishes under straw covering; *coss lettuce on heat to transplant ; on 
light rich soils lettuces maybe sown broadcast, or drilled; they will, if 
th^y escape slugs and other vermin, be nearly as forward as those now 

y2 
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sown on heat ; the frost will seldom injure them. If you have good 
strong plants of the coss lettuces which, sown in October, in the frames^ 
have stood the winter, and the weather be mild and the plants in a grow- 
ing state, transplant them on a sunny spot of rich light soil ; do not 
be afraid of winds and frosts. Sow savoys for early planting, leeks, 
cabbages if wanted, spinage, parsnips, parsley, carrots, Dutch turnips 
under litter, cauliflowers on heat. Many of these sowings must depend 
on the nature of your soil and the weather. Plant cabbages, garlick, 
rocambole, onions for seed, shalots, cives, horseradish-crowns. Get 
what hoeing you can done in dry days ; get as close in with your work as 
you can ; and prepare for the busy month of March. 

Fkuit Gardsn. — Continue, and conclude if you can, the business of 
last month ; prune and nail in peaches, apricots, fig^, nectarines ; lay 
vines (in pots is the best way), sow haws, pips and fruit kernels ; many 
kinds of which may be not only much forwarded, but secured, if sown 
under glass, from the birds and vermin : in their infant state many of 
these things are very tender. Plant fruit-trees, shrubs, and bushes ; 
crab, apple, pear, and other stocks for next year's grafting : if favourable 
weather, grafting may be begun at the close of the month ; collect and 
prepare scions for grafting. 

Flower Garden. — Towards the end, if open weather, transplant pinks, 
carnations, and other hardy flowers, part the roots of southernwood, 
rweet- Williams, candytuft, campanula, &c. if not done in the autumn ; 
make and repair box and thrift edgings. Get your strawberries, g^ass 
lawns and verges and gravel walks, into order. 

FoRCiNa Garden. — Attend to your cucumbers and melons, and to all 
other matters in this department. Sow cucumbers and melons to pot 
and ridge out in March; many articles may now be forced with less 
difficulty than in the former month, as, kidney- beans, strawberries, 
rhubarb ; less heat and less covering will be required, unless the weather 
is particularly severe. 

" Green-House. — Give air freely when the weather admits of so doing, 
no more fire-heat than is necessary to keep out frost and dispel damp ; 
other management as last month ; shorten and head straggling growing 
plants. 

MARCH. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow artichokes, Windsor beans, cauliflowers to 
come in the autumn ; celery, capsicimis, love-apple?, marjorum and 
basil, on gentle heat ; lettuces, marigold, blue. Prussian, and other peas 
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in succession ; onions for a principal crop, but do not sow them til) 
the ground works well and fine ; parsley, radishes, borage, savoys, sm^H 
salading in succession as wanted ; asparagus in seed beds, beets, salsafy^ 
scorzenera, skirrets, fennel, cabbages red and white, turnips, nasturtiums, 
early purple brocoli, thyme, and all sorts of herbs that are raised from 
seed, Brussels sprouts, parsnips, round spinage, leeks, carrots for a main 
crop, chervil, coriander, French beans at the close of the month in a 
warm soil ; plant out cauliflowers, hops in clumps for their tops, small 
onions of last year's sowing, for early heading, old onions for seed^ 
lettuces, perennial herbs by slips or parting the roots, asparagus, artir 
chokes from suckers, potatoes for a main crop, cabbages, white and red^ 
Jerusalem artichokes, chives, potato-onions, &c. 

Fruit Gardbn.— Head down old trees and shrubs, plant out trees an^ 
shrubs, continue and finish pruning if you can ; plant out stocks for next 
year's grafting and budding, if not done in autumn, this is the principal 
month for grafting most sorts of trees, plant gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, protect blossoms of fruit-trees when in blossom, dig fruit- 
tree borders. 

Flower Garden.— 5oii? adonis, alyssum, prince's feather, snap'Y 
dragon, yellow balsam, candy tufk, catchfly, convolvulus minor, devil-; 
in-a-bush, hawkweed, Indian pink, larkspurs, lavatera» linaria, mig« 
nonette, moonwort, nasturtiums, nigella, palma christi, pansey. 
sweet pea, persicaria, scabious, sun-flowers, strawberry-spinage, ten'^ 
week-stocks, sweet sultan, venus*naval-Wort. On hoUhed, sow convol^ 
vulus major, amaranthus, tricolor and globe, balsam, chinaster, china 
hollyhock, chrysanthemums, jacobea (French groundsel), ten-week-stocks^ 
zinnia, marvel-of-Peru, plant autumnal bulbs, such as the tiger flower, 
dahlias, anemones, and ranunculuses, if any not yet planted, may make a. 
late blossom. Hardy kinds of potted plants that have been sheltered 
should be now gradually inured to the open air, dress auriculas, carna- 
tions, protect best tulips and hyacinths, plant offsets, and part fibrous-r 
rooted plants, take up and plant layers of carnations, pinks, seedlings of 
the same and other things and plant them, plant box, thrift, and daisies, 
for edgings. Many of even the more hardy kinds of plants will be much 
advanced, if sown on a little heat, and carefully hardened to the open, 
air before put out. Lay turf, put and keep gravel- walks in good order, 
also grass-plats and edgings, roll, poll, and sweep, keep the shrubbery 
clean, remove all litter, finish planting shrubs. 

Forcing Garden.— This is a good time to begin to force vines, if 
you have a grapery, the sun will so materially assist you. Cucumbers 
and melons, in fruit, and beginning to show fruit, must he carefully at-. 
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tond<id to : give air and water as required ; line the beds as the heat de« 
clines ; cover earefully, and uncover early ; sow for a crop for June and 
August ; make slight hot beds for French beans, and for raising seed- 
lings of the tender plants you may want. Mushroom beds may be made. 
Grbbn^Housb. — Fire heat will not be necessary now, unless in unusu- 
ally eold or damp weather; or, when frost is indicated, give air and water 
mere freely. Shift and re-pot those plants that require it. Propagate 
by cuttings, slips, layers, and parting the roots, grafting, budding, and 
iaarehing. Sow geranium and balm-of-Gilead seeds, &c. on slight heat. 
Pet out in small pots when fit, the balsams, amaranthuses, cockscombs, 
•ettsitites, and other tender annuals, on slight heat under glass ; they will, 
the best of them, have to take their station in the green-house, when the 
prisent possessors^ the geraniums, myrtles, &c. are turned out«-*-See 
Aefoer Oarden, March. 

APRHi. 

KiTCHSN Garden. — Beans may still be sown, peas, kidney-beans, 
searlets, beets, brocoli, purple, white, and brimstone, late and early of 
tA sorts : the cape about the third week, the sprouting the first week; 
s^oys, cabbages, green cale, brown eale, Lapland ditto, and sea cale, it 
is best to sow this last in drills where it is to remain, as it transplants 
tdtb great difficulty and never well, on account of the brittleness of the 
roots ; sow it in drills about eighteen inches apart, from row to row. 
Continue sowing in general what was directed last month if wanted, and 
not then sown, or the seed or plants destroyed or failed. Kidney»beans 
for full crop at the end of the month if dry, also scarlet-runners, herbs, 
Unions to pull young. Leeks, turnips, spinage, caraway, basil and 
maijorum on heat. Plant potatoes, slips of thyme, lavender, sage, 
rosemary, rue, tansey, balm, hyssop, tarragon, wormwood, sorrel, savory, 
by parting of the roots ; mint, by cutting the young sprigs about an inch 
in the ground, with a portion of the roots. Plant lettuces, celery for 
early use, cauliflowers, cabbages if required, leeks, turnips, transplant 
Unions, prick out the capsicums sown last month on gentle heat ; prick 
Out celery sown in February or March. Hoeing and weeding are now 
required among all the crops planted in autumn, and as spring-planted 
g^w, weeding and hoeing must be done to promote growth. Stick peas. 
Fruit Garden. — Finish planting trees and shrubs and stocks ; head 
down newly-planted trees and stocks ; finish hedging, ditching, and 
banking, all clean up. Sow fruit-stones, kernels, and pips, protect blos- 
soms, rub off all the useless and foreright shoots of wall-trees in time. 
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Akeod to newly-grafted trees, and keep the clay firm. Sow seeds of 
forest trees. 

Fumtui-Gabbbn and Shrubbbry.— iSoto the same as last month, 
•ow at the end for succession, the same things ; but those then sowed in 
a hot-bed, to forward thom, may now be sowed in the open ground : pro* 
pagate, by layers, slips, and cuttings ; strike slips or cuttings of China 
roses OB gentle heat ; prick out on gentle heat tender annuals to forward 
&em. Shelter choice auriculas in pots from wind, rain, and sun. This 
is the bat Ume to plant evergreens ; plant dahlias, crysanthemums, Btocks> 
and other hardy annuals. Mow grass-plats, &c., sweep and roll. 
» Forcing Ground.— Keep the grapery to about seventy-five degrees, 
pull off all useless shoots and top-bearing branches ; keep your cucum* 
hen and melons in free growth, less artificial heat, air and water more 
freely. If the plants droop at hot sun, shade for an hour or two, make 
beds for snceession as required ; sow cucumbers for planting under hand* 
glasses in May; gourds, squashes, pumpkins. Keep the hardier things 
that are forced, such as potatoes, French beans, &c. duly watered ; give 
tir by taking the glasses off, cover at night. 

Grbbn-Housb.-— Fire heat will not now be wanted, unless to expd 
llamp and sharp frost ; air and water more freely. Shift and re-pot thoM 
plants which need it. Propagate by the rules laid down for last month. 
if insects appear, fumigate them, strike heaths, sow and graft eamelliati 
prune and tie where wanted. 

MAY. 

KireaBN Gabion. — Sow kidney-beans, brocoli for spring use, 
ggpn for autumn, cauliflowers for Deoember; Indian corn, eress^ 
cucumbers under hand-glasses, and in the open ground, for pidcling. 
Onions to plant out next year as bulbs; radishes, spinage, salsafy, 
Bkirrels, squash, nasturtiums, herbs, endive (not much), turnips, oabr 
kages, savoys^ lettuces, coleworts, prick out and plant celery, lettuces, 
capsicums, basil, marjorum and other annual herbs, love-apples ; slip 
sage, this is proverbially the best time of the year for its striking. Plant 
radishes for seed, spring- sown cabbages, finish planting of potatoes ; stick 
peas, move cucumbers and squashes put out last month, top beans when 
in blossom ; hoe and thin out the crops of onions, carrots, lettuces, 
parsnips, and other spring crops ; hoe and earth up peas, beans, potatoes, 
keep the hoe well moving, and destroy weeds eveii/ivhere. Tie up 
lettuces and cabbages to heart in, and blanch for use. Mark the 
stumps of best cabbages when cut, to put out for need ; when the stunijjs 
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iiave sprouted above two inches, take them up, and lay them in by th^ 
heels at a foot apart, and about three feet from row to row. 

Fruit Garden. — Look to your grafts, and take off or loosen the 
bandages as wanted, disbud or take off with your finger and thumb the 
foreright and superfluous young shoots of wall-trees : thin the fruit set 
on the apricots, peaches, and nectarines ; nail in the vines as soon as 
possible. Caterpillars toill now be liaichlng. Water new-planted trees if 
necessary, keep young stocks and seedlings clear in the nursery; if 
troubled with insects, water or -rather pelt wall-trees with strong lime or 
tobacco water, or fumigate them with a bellows. Look over newly-budded 
and grafted trees, aud rub off all the shoots that arise from the stock, 
below the bud of the graft. Water strawberries. 

Flower Oardkn.— >Weed, hoe, and set out to their proper distances, 
ieedUngs just come up ; at about the middle or end of the month sow 
again for succession, larkspurs, mignonette, ten-week and wallflower- 
leaved stock, minor convolvulus, Virginia stock, propagate by slips^ 
cuttings, and btyers, double wallflowers, pinks, sweet-williams, rockets,, 
scarlet lychnis, &c. ; thin seedlings soon to prevent their being drawn uj^ 
spindling; pot out tender annuals, freely give air to plants in the frames 
as the weather permits. Shift and tie potted plants that need it ; keep 
all clean, remove auriculas in pots to a north-east aspect : take up bulbous 
and tuberous roots, as their leaves decay. Keep the gravel-walks and 
grass in neat trim. 

Forcing Ground.— Continue the grapery at the same heat ; as the 
fruit swells, thin the berries of the bunches with scissors: water 
the vines with drainings of a dunghill. Less heat and covering will 
now be required for cucumbers and melons, and more air and water 
required ; ridg^ out cucumbers under hand-glasses : water mushrooili 
l)eds if dry. 

GREiN*HousE.r— Air and water abundantly ; towards the middle of th^ 
month remove the more hardy plants out into their summer stations, let 
the rest follow as occasion offers ; very tender ones may still remain. 
Shift and propagate as before, bring in tender annuals from the frames. 

* 

.JUNE. 

KiTCHEx Garden.— /S^OM' kidney-beans, pumpkins, tomattos, coleworU 
for a supply of young winter greens ; under the name of plants, they are 
sold nearly all the year round, in tlie London vegetable markets. Cu- 
cumbers for pickling, this is indeed the safest and perliaps the best time 
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for sowing this article. It is so tender that it can but seldom stand the 
natural air in this climate till this month, many of the London market 
gardeners sow from two to twenty acres ; their method is to sow it in 
shallow drills about six or eight feet apart, dropping the seeds about three 
or four inches apart in the drills^ which are slightly watered if the ground 
is dry, if the weather is hot, the seeds v^etate and come up in a few 
days ; after they get a rovgh leaf, they are thinned by hoeing them out to 
a foot or fifteen inches apart, and earthed with a hoe as they grow, and 
soon cover the ground ; excellent crops are sometimes had from those 
sown even late in June, while those of May have been stunted and can- 
kered: Uiey seldom succeed by transplanting to the open air. Sow 
black Spanish radishes for autumn and winter use, other radishes if 
wanted, endive, principal sowing late in the month. Lettuces, the hardy* 
oosses are now the best to sow, celery for late, turnips, peas, cardoons* 
Plant cucumbers and gourds, pumpkins, nasturtiums, and in general 
similar articles not planted out last month, leeks, celery, cauliflowers^ 
brocoli, borecole, and greencole, savoys, and other articles of autumn 
and winter use, seedling and struck slips of herbs, water them when 
wanted* hoe, thin out, and clean all from weeds of the spring-sown crops « 
earth beans and peas, potatoes, kidney-beans, top beans as they blossom^ 
slipping of herbs will still succeed, tie up lettuces to blanch for use, stick 
peas, leave off cutting aspari^s about the twenty-fourth, keep the hoe 
well employed^ save some of the best and earliest cauliflowers for seed, 
•cut mint and other herbs for drying ; a general rule for cutting herbs for 
drying, is, to cut them when in full flower. 

Fruit Garden. — We have little labour here now, except in the 
j^ospect of gathering the crop as it comes in ; tie up and secure young 
grafted trees, trimming the stocks of the wild wood ; summer prune and 
nail wall trees. Budding may be begun at the close of the month. Clip 
hedges, net cherries. 

Flower Garden. — General work much the same as last month : tie 
tali-glowing flowers up to sticks ; sow, Brompton, Twickenham, and giant 
stocks to flower next spring, lay roses, evergreens, slip myrtles to strike, 
pipe and lay pinks and carnations, plant tender annuals in borders, plant 
out in nursery -beds seedling pinks, carnations and pickatees (sown on 
slight heat in April), auriculas and polyanthuses in shady places. 

Forcing Ground. — Finish thinning grapes in grapery, keep the vines 
neatly trimmed and tied, discontinue fires, unless iu cold or damp wea- 
ther, still attend to cucumbers and melons, give air and water freely, 
attend to the succession crops, let the vines of the cucumbers planted 
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^tmder hand-glasses, run out from beneath by tilting the glasses, pruiM 
'them oecasionally. 

< Grbbn-Housb.— 'Give air and water as wanted. Those plants that art 
out d the house must be attended to, watered when necessary, trimmed 
and tied ; if excessive rain falls for days together, and you fear too mueli 
moisture, turn the pots sideways, set out what were too tender to put ottC 
4ast month. Propagate as last month. 

JULY. 

KiTCHBN Gardbn.-^jSow kiduey-beans, for the last crop about the 
4wentieth, they seldom succeed if sown later, early dwarf oabbages^ a 
frineipal sowing, to plant out in October, for the general crop for next 
epring and summer's use may be made from the twenty-fifth te the thirly^ 
irst, endive for autumn, peas and beans have still a little chance oi sue* 
^ss ; radishes, lettuces, only the more hardy sorts will now suoeeed ( 
«enions a few to pull green in the autumn for salads, it should be LisIkmi 
^et Reading onion. Coleworts for a main crop for winter, early in ttii 
month, turnips principal sowing of the year, for autumn and winler vm, 
<*hervil to stand the winter. Plant celery, endive, lettuces, e<idbbaget, 
ieeks, savoys, brocoli, greencale, cauliflowers. Hoe and keep all clean ; 
dry herbs, pull up, dry, and house, onions, garlick, shalots and the liki 
«s the tops fade. Stick peas and scarlet-beans, blanch white beets, tie 
lip lettuces and endive for blanching, top beans, earth celery, gather 
seeds. 

> Fruit Gardbn. — Bud ; water, if dry, newly-planted fruit-trees ; aail 
and thin, and trim wall-fruit-trees, keep all in neat order. Head down 
young espaliers ; stop fruit-bearing shoots of vines ; prune away shoots 
and suckers from the stems of trees. Net morella and other cherries, and 
currants. 

Flowbr Gardbn. — General work as last month. What was not done 
then, must be done this ; repetition would be useless ; part auriculas and 
polyanthus roots, gather seeds, dry and house them, mark every sort and 
•eample. Plant saffron crocus and other autumn bulbs. Sow mignonette 
in pots to blow in shelter in the winter, likewise ten-week stock, both at 
the end of the month, to make an earlier sowing as well, would give a 
better chance. Clip box, also evergreen hedges. 

Forcing Ground. — The crop in the grapery will now be ripening or 
ripe, keep the vines neatly trimmed ; give plenty of air to colour the 
grapes ; a fire may be necessary in very damp weather to prevent in- 
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jury to the frait. Siiecessioiial graponae x^vire the eaniie. trMtmant in 
the different stages of their growths Attend to your late cuciuaheri and 
fnel^ns, of which, if properly man^iged, you v^W have, ahuadaace,: 

GRSEN-HousB.—rGeneral treatment as last inonthr Geranium, cuttiiigs 
^U now strike like weeds in, the open ground, from which they are 
tasily potted. Strike heaths. This is the best month, particular^ the 
early part of it, to strike myrtles« The slips should be about two inchai 
long, thickly pricked out into large pots, or under a hand-glass on gentle 
heat, and shaded from hot sun, till they have struck, which will be seen 
by their making growth : they will not be fit to pot till September. 

AUGUST. . 

• . . 
KiTCHBN Garden. — Sow early cabbages in the first week, the If^ 

aowingfor the year. Red cabbages same time; oaulifiower for w^npg 
and summer use, about the twenty- first, cress, hardy coss and cabbage 
lettuces from about the twelfth to the thirtieth, to stand the winter, 
prickly spinage for a principal winter Qrq[) about the same time. Turnips 
last sowing, Welsh onions first week in the month, Lisbon, Strasbifrg, 
imd Reading, from the middle to the eud of the month, Radishes; 
ehervil, Spanish turnip radishes,, carrots to pull early in the springy oeini 
lyilad, plant endiye in sheltered spots ; planting for winter must not now 
be delayed, put out as . fast as possible, if not enough planted, aavc^s, 
cabbages, brocoli, (^oleworts, celery, ^c. Hoe, and ^arth up where ne- 
cessary, weed, and thin young crops, water and shade where requititw, 
Qather seeds as they ripen, dry and store them,, dry and housiB opiOBa, 
garlic, shalots; dry herbs as they fipwer. Dig up, dry, and put by 
mushroom spawn. 

Fruit Garden. — Finish budding ; and loosen the bandages round budf , 
put in earlier, or take them entirely off, plant out strawberries that struck 
in the fore part of the spring ; keep all the wall-trees in neat trim ; 
early in the month wattle round with willow or hurdle rods some of the 
best currant-bushes, where none of the fruit has been fingered, and ma( 
them over, or, what is better, cover them with canvass or bunting ; the 
erop may with care be preserved till October. 

Flower Garden. — Continue to take up, dry and store, bulbous and 
other flower roots, as the leaves decay. General work as last month. 
Gather seeds of shrubs and flowers. Sow in pots for succession to blow 
in the winter. Plant autumnal bulbs : plant where to remain, pipings 
and layers, and seedlings of hardy plants ; transplant auriculas and their 
like. Shift succulent plants in pots. 
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Forcing Groukd. — The greatest part of the labour here is bow over 
for the year. Attend to what you have left, water and thin as required ; 
make mushroom beds* put by and repair Hg^hts and frames as they fall 
into disuse ; or place them to forward and protect wall-fruit. 

Grsbn-House.— This same management as last month and the pre* 
irious, pot and shift towards the end of the month. Pot all your young 
«tock« raised from seed, cuttings or layers, 

SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden.— iS^oto Reading onions for transplanting in the 
spring, carrots on warm border t both the first week ; spinage, Spanish 
and other radishes in warm spots, same time. Plant, for spring, cole- 
worts, savoys for greens, late brocoli, celery, lettuces, and endive on 
ir«rm borders, or, dry open pieces ; herbs, culinary and medicinal; prick 
out cauliflowers ; clear herb-beds and all decayed articles ; finish drying 
and housing *of onions, seeds, &c., earth up celery, cardoons, take up 
and house potatoes, cut onion seed.1 

Fruit Garden.— Propagate by layers and cuttings, gather and store 
keying fruit as it ripens or is fit ; net grapes, h&g the best in bags of 
gause, crape or bunting. Keep all trim on the wall-trees; thin the 
leaves (but not too much), where they impede the rays of the sun from 
the fruit ; prepare ground for planting fruit-trees. 

Flower Gardrn. — ^Take up tiger flowers and other tender bulbs. Put 
in pots, Guernsey and Belladonna lilies : clear decayed flowers and lit- 
tered leaves away ; trim plants and shrubs, the best auriculas in pots, 
dress, shift, and phice in shady shelter. Towards the end of the month 
plant crocuses, common anemones, early tulips, lilies, and other «caly 
bulbs ; remove succulent potted plants into shelter, as aloes, Indian figs, 
&c. Remove potted mignonette to a warm sunny border, or place it in 
frames, covering at night. Plant out seedling carnations, pinks, and 
pickatees, also layers and pipings of, where they are to remain ; gather 
seeds. 

Forcing Ground.— The observations of last month are applicable to 
this, almost all is in a state of decline and inactivity here, as far as regards 
forcing ; the same may be said of the succeeding month and November, 
except that in November preparations may be made for forcing asparagus 
and sea cale ; this month, however is a good time for making mushroom 
beds. 

GRgEN-HousK. — Ha! we smell winter here. General management 
the same as last month. The more tender plants shoiiUI now be taken 
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in the first week; it is better to be too early than too late; and if 
Surprised by frost, the effects are woeful. The whole should be housed 
by the end of the month as a measure of prudence. 

OCTOBER. 

Kitchen Garden, — Sow a few mazagan beans, cress, white coss 
lettuces in frames for spring planting. Manure well, and plant the 
principal crop of cabbages for spring, lettuces, coleworts, celery, last 
planting; shalots, garlic on dry ground, strawberries, bulbs, herbs, 
clear off decayed leaves, hoe and weed, get all as clean up as possible ; 
finish taking up and housing potatoes, the same of carrots, salsafy* 
scorzenera,' shelter seedling cauliflowers from frost, or they will be black-' 
shanked. Break in the leaves of the late cauliflower that show fruit, to 
cover them from frost ; early white brocoli, the same, cut down asparagus* 
stalks, trench vacant ground, manure. Get all your planting close up. 

Fauit Garden. — Transplant young fruit-trees ; plant stocks of all 
kinds as soon as the sap is down. Apples and pears, and all winter- 
keeping fruit, must not be delayed gathering beyond this month. Sow 
cherry-stones, take up layers of trees and shrubs of last year's laying and 
plant them. 

Flower Garden. —Very hardy flowers, such as larkspurs, may be 
sowed to stand the winter, and blossom early, plant hyacinths, tulips* 
anemones, ranunculuses, bulbous irises, &c. Finish separating and 
planting, carnation layers, &c. Put hyacinths, narcissuses, early tulips 
and jonquils, in water-glasses. Plant cuttings of jasmine, laurel, cubas, 
honeysuckle, &c., preserve potted carnations from wet and frost, place 
them in -a sunny situation, house or put under glass the mignonette in 
pots. Plants, deciduous trees and shrubs, herbaceous plants. 

Forcing Ground.— The directions for last month apply here, attend, 
to your mushroom beds. 

Grebn-House. — Water sparingly, give much air, move all in, arrange 
your plants and take care of them. 

NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. -^Soir early peas, leeks, beans, radishes, and early 
horn carrots, on warm borders, salad on heat. Plant cabbage-stumps for 
seed, cauliflowers under hand-glasses and frames early in tJte month, 
lettuces under cover for winter use, endive, rhubarb in rows after 
parting old roots ; finish taking up potatoes early, or the frost may save 
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you ^e troCible; tak^ up and store tiarrots, beteU, some parsuipi alM, to 
get at ia frost. Thin lettuces sown last montfr in' framed, 'sift ^ne dri^ 
mould among them to strengthen them, keep th€^m dry, let themr not 
have the least shower, all depends on keeping them dry, yet keep the 
lights off during the day, and tilt at night.to give as much air as possible 
unless hard frost. Give free air to cauliflower in frames and glasses. 
£xaihiile' onion and other stores. 

Fbuit Garden. — Sow the fruit stones that have till now been kept id 
saml ; cut old wood from raspberries, begin pruning. Plant wall and 
other trees, dig among trees, plant stocks. 

FiiOwtB Ga-kokn.-^PuU up dead flowers, and lie up those that blossom 
where wanted : protect tender flowers, auriculas, &c. from wet and frost. 
Plant bulbs, hardy biennials and perennials, shrubs and trees, as last 
month if dry weather ; prepare shrubs for forcing/ as China roses, Per- 
sian lilac, &c. Attend to the grass lawiis and verges, sweep up leaves* 
and pole down wormcasts ; turn gravel-walks if weedy or mossy. Take 
up dahlia roots, and place them secure from frost. 

Forcing Ground. -^Attention required as last month, but nothing neW 
to be dene, except making beds for asparagus ; and forcing seacale. 

Grbbn-House. — Air and water as required, but more sparingly ; prune 
and clean, pot bulbs for forcing. 

DECEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow radishes on heat, or on warm borders, cover 
peas and beans. Planting ought to have all been done before. Weed* 
hoeing is now of little use ; protect from frost endive, celery, and what 
you can. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers under glass as lasi month; 
tie endive when dry ; earth Up all celery pretty closisly. Hedge, ditch, 
and drain as wanted, dig, trench, and nianure vacant land. 

Fruit Garden. — Whatever was done last month, may be done this, 
extHlpt pruning, which may as well be defei-red, according to convenience. 

Flower Garden. — Nothing can be usefdlly sown or planted; protect 
tender shrubs and plants by matting them, or straw, cover bulbs from 
frost, dress and dig flower borders and shrubberies ; protect flowers as 
last month. 

Forcing Groukd.— All is nearly dormant here, force asparagus and 
seacale, prepare'for sowing cucumbers. 

Gbben>Ho4jsb. — Protect by fires from damp and frosty give air on 
milA di^ 



CLASSIFICATION OF SHRUBS. 



Flowering trees and shrubs of from twenty to forty feet high, and proper for 
the back part of shrubberies, — Catalpa, Cedar, Lime, Locust, Loblplly-bay, 
Oleaster, Pawpaw, Pistachio-tree, Serrice-tree, true and basted ; Snowdrop- 
tree, Tulip-tree, Horse-chesnut. 

Shrubs of from ten to twenty feet high; proper for the middle, of shruhbe* 
ries, — Cashiobury-lhorn, Lilac, Magnolias, grandiflora tripetella, purpurea 
and acuminata, Ziziphus, Rose-acacia, Bladder-nut, Cypress-tree, Laburnum, 
several sorts; Dogwood, two sorts j Gordpnia pubescens,, Georgia bark,. 
Guelder-rose, Almond, Cherry, several sorts; Scarlet Chesnut, Double- 
flowering Apple ; flowering Gooseberry, several sorts. 

Shrubs of from Jive to ten feet high ; and proper for the outer rows of shrubbe- 
ries ; for the lawns and parterres, — Indigo, the shrubby bastard ; Jasmin„ 
Koelreuteria, Magnolia Glauca, Privet, Sea Buckthorn, Spindle-tree, St. John's 
Wort, the hairy ; Arbutus, Sumac, Syringa, Tamarisk, Trefoil, shrubby ; 
Laurel, Silver-leaved Almond, Double-flowering Almond, Carolina Allspice, 
Althea Frutex, Barberry, Bladder-senna, three sorts; Broom, white and 
yellow ; Buckthorn, Box, Bird-cherry, Double-flowering Ciierry, Fontanesia, 
Rhododendron, Oleander, the small-flowering ; Laurestine, Roses, standard ; 
Gum-cistus, Golden Gooseberry. 

Shrubs of from one foot to Jive feet high ; and proper for the edges of shrub- 
beries;for small grass-platSy and to mix with herbaceous flowers in borders, — 
Alexandrian Laurel, Symphoricarpos, Mezereon, Rest Harrow, Jerusalem Sage, 
Scorpion Senna, Spiraea, several sorts; Helianthemum, many sorts; Widow- 
wail, Dwarf Almond, Fruitful Calycanthus, Marsh Andromeda, Silvery An- 
thyllis, Azaleas, while, red, and yellow; Candle-berry Myrtle, Dwarf Ame- 
rican Cherry, Shrubby Diotis, Fuchsia, Geranium, Roses, Kalmia, Large-flower- 
ing St. John's Wort. 

Trailing and climbing shrubs, proper to hide walls, or other naked places, — 
Clematis, Caper bush. Honeysuckle, Flowering Bramble, Large flowering St.. 
John*s Wort, Ivy, Irish and Common ; Periwinkle, Jasmin, Passion-flower,, 
Trumpetr-flower. 

Evergreen shrubs ; proper to mix in the shrubbery, or to form winter pleasure- 
grott/irfs.— Arbutus, Hare's-ear, Red Cedar, Laurel, Common, Portugal, and 
Alexandrian; Oleander, Privet, Evergreen Thorn, Live Oak, Thuja, Rhodo- 
dendron, Laurestine, Rose Chinese; Magnolia Grandiflora, Box, Cistus, 
Mezereon, St. John's Wort, Cypress. 

Green-house shrubs, — Myrtle, Olive-tree, Orange-tree, Oleander, Large-flow- 
ering Pomegranate, Psorolea, Vervain, Widow-wail, Geranium, Bread-tree, 
Camellia Japonica, Climbing Cobea. 
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Tall-groujing Jlimers ; proper for the back part of flower-bordert, — Convol- 
vulus Major, Dahlia, Gaura, Golden rod, Hollyhock, Honeysuckle^ Hop, 
Mullein, Naslurtium, Palma Christi, Pea, Sun-flower. 

Flowers of middling stature; proptr for the middle of Jloxver -harder s, and to 
mix with low-growing shrubs, — Aconile, Asphodel, Campanula Pyramidal ; 
Carnation, Chrysanthemum, Chelone, Coreopsis, Columbine, Fritillary, Helle- 
bore, Honesty, Iris, Lavatera, Leopard's Bane, Lily, Lobelia, Loose-strife, 
Lupine, Lychnis, Marvel-of-Peni, Marigold, Master-wort, Pea, Phlox, Poppy, 
Silphium, Soap wort, Sun-flower, Tliistle, Valerian, Vernonia, Willow herb. 

Flowers of from tujo inches to two feet high ; proper border flowers.^^Adouis^ 
Amaryllis, yellow ; Anemone, Archangel, Aster, Auricula, Balsam, Barren- 
wort, Birth-wort, Bulbocodium, Caltrops, Campanula, Canterbury-bell, Cam- 
pion, Candy-tuft, Catchfly, Centaury, Cineraria, Cistus, Colchicum, Hound's- 
tongue. Convolvulus Minor, Cowslip, Corn- flag, Crepis, Crocus, Cyclamen, 
Dafibdil, Dragon's head, Daisy, Devil-in a-bush. Foxglove, Fraxinella, Fuma- 
tory. Germander, Globe-flower, Goldy locks, Hawkweed, Hellebore, Hyacinth, 
Hepatica, Larkspur, Lily of tlie Valley, Lobelia, Mad- wort. Marigold, 
Monarda, Narcissus, Nasturtium, Red Nettle, (Enothera, Onosma, Pansey, 
Petunia, Pink, Polyanthus, Poeony, Primrose, Ranunculus, Rocket, Ringflower, 
Rose Campion, Sand wort, Saxifrage, Scabious, Snap-dragon, Solomon's seal, 
Soldanella, Spider-wort, Stock, Strawberry-blite, Thrift, Tiger-flower, Tulip, 
Vetch, Violet, Wallflower, Wood-sorrel, Xeranthemum, Zinnia, Ziziphora. 

Floycers that like moist or swampy situations ; proper for the edges of ponds or 
rivulets. — Avens, Marsh Trefoil, Flowering Rush, Marsh Marigold, Monkey 
flower. 

Water-flowers.^lAly, white and yellow. 

Grcen-'house and Frame fl^rtvers.'^^AmaJy\\M, Bear's Ear, Cacalia, Cactus, 
Coris, Cyclamen, Dolichos Purpureus, Egg-plant, Indian Fig, Globularia, 
Ipomea, Ixia, Sida, Squill, Tuberose, Rose, Vervain. 
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iVort,— -The figures refer to paragraphs. 



AiTON, Mr. 201 

Aldbury, 19 

Annulary incision, 251 

Ants, 299 

Apple, 261 

Apricot, 262 

Arching, 257 

Artichoke, 119 

Asparagus, 120 

Balm, 121 

Basil, 122 

Bean, 123, 124 

Beet, 125 

Brocoli, 126 

Brussels sprouts, 127 

Burnet, 128 

Bacon, Lord, 10 

Barberry, 263 

Birds, 295 

Books, the, on gardening, 10 

Box, 42 to 44 • 

Black grub, 305 

Brown, Sir A. 19 

Bush form, 255 

Bug, the peach, 293 

Buds, 204 

Budding, 212 to 218 

Borage, 198 

Cabbage, 129 

Calabash, 130 

Cale, 131 

Cale, sea, 132 

Camomile, 133 

Capsicum, 134 

Caraway, 135 

Carrot, 136 

Cauliflower, 137 

Celery, 138 

Chervil, 139 

Chives, 140 

Coriander, 141 

Corn, 142 

Corn-salad, 143 

Cress, 144 

Canker, 288 

Caterpillar, 301 

Cotton-blight, 289 

Cucumber, 145 

Cultivation, 59 to 64, 103 to 117 

Curwen, Mr. 110 



Cuttings, 203 

Chilworth, 19 

Chantilly, 314 

Comble, M. de, 299 

Cobham, 285 

Dill, 146 

Diseases of trees, 287 

Drummond, Mr. H. 19 

Ear-wig, 308 

Ed firings, 41 

Edtn, Sir Frederick, 314 

Enclosing, 30 to 55 

Endive, 147 

Espalier, 258, 259 

Epsom Down, 314 

Evelyn, Sir P 19 

Farnham, 14 

Fennel, 148 

Fencing, 30 to 35 

Flowers, Alphabetical list of, 413 

, borders of, 411 

, beds ofi 411 

, propagation and cultiva- 
tion of, 412 
Fitzwilliams, Sir William, 14 
Form of garden, 28, 29 
Flies, 360 
Forsyth, Mr. 299 
Flowers, 321 
Garlick, 149 
Gourd, 150 

Green-houses, 56 to 58 
Goblet form, 254 
Gravel walks, 40, 313 
Grass, short, 314 
Garden, situation for, 13 to 19 

, soil for, 20 to 27 

, form of, 28, 29 

walls, 29 

, fences for, 30 to 35 

, laying out of, 35 to 46 

, walks for, 40 



Grafting, 206 to 211 
Gum, 292 

Hampton Court, 285 
Half-standard, 256 
Hedejes, 32 to 35, 39 
Hot-beds, 49 to 55 
Hunter, Orby, 14 
Hortus KetDensis, 261 
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Hop, 151 

Horse-radish, 152 

Hyssop, 153 

Huckleberry, 272 

Jerasalem Artichoke, 154 

Knives, pruning, 225 

Layers, 202 

Lavender, 155 

Leek, 156 

Lettuce, 157 " 

Long Island, 259 

Lice, 291 

Manure, 26 

Maggot, 294 

Marshall, Mr. 82, 205 

Missing, Mr. 115 

Moles, 298 

Montreuil, 247 

Mildew, 290 

Mice, 296 ' 

Mangel Wurzel, 158 

Marjorum, 159 

Marigold, 160 

Mint, 162 

Mushroom, 163 

Mustard, 164 

Nailing, 250 

Nasturtium, 165 

Onion, 166 

^Orleans, the Duke of, 314 

Orchards, 259 

Painshill, 259 

Parsley, 167 

Parsnip, 168 

Pea, 169 

Pennyroyal, 170 

Potato, 171 

Pumpkin, 172 

Purslane, 173 

Planting, 219 

Piatt, Mr. 259 

Propagation, 59 to 64, 199 to 204 

Pruning, 222 to 249 

Pyramid form, 253 

Radish, 174 

Rampion, 175 

Rape, 176 

Rhubarb, 177 

Raspberry, 282 

Rats, 297 

Richy Sir Robert, 14 

Richardson, Mr. 225 



Roots, their extent, 210 

Rook-worm, 304 

Rosemary, 178 

Rue, 179 

Rutabaga, 180 

Salt, 27 

Sage, 181 

Salsafy, 182 

Samphire, 182 

Savory, 184 

Savoy, 185 

Scorzei;^ra, 186 

Shalot, 187 

Skirret, 188 

Sorrel, 189 

Spinage,^190 

Squash, 191 

Seed, 65 to 84 

Service, 283 

Slips, 201 

Stocks, 205 

Spider, 300 

Situation for a garden, 14 to 19 

Snail, 302 

Slug, 303 

Swift, 259 

Shrubs, Alphabetical list of 

Sowing, 85 to 95 

Standard-trees, 260 

Soil, 20 to 27 

Shrubberies, 312 

Tansey, 192 

Tarragon, 193 

Thyme, 194 

Tomatum, 195 

Turnip, 196 

Training trees, 222 

Transplanting, 96 to 102 

Trenching, 23 

TuU, Mr. 10, 110, 205 

Vermin, 287 

Vine, 285 

Voltaire, M. de, 11 

Walks, 40,313 

Walnut, 28 

Wasps, 309 

Waverley Abbey, 13 

Walls, 29 

Weeds, 205 

Wire-worm, 306 

Wood-louse, 307 

Wormwood, 197 
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